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/ , . 

The need for federal programs to assist persohs who are at a 
disadvantage in the }abor market was recognized early in the I96Qs 
ihe p^age of the Manpower Development and Training Act (mdta), A 
score of categorical programs, all designed to deal with the problem$«of 
the disadvantaged, was launched dunng the decade, each with its own 
protective statute and institutions. By 1973, the fcdsrai government was 
spending over S2 billion a ye|ir on employment and training programs, 
most of them administered directly by federal officials. In that year the 
Comprehensive Emptoyfnent and Training Act (cETA)changedT in a vejfy 
fundamental way, responsibility for employ m£i)t^d training programs 
and the status of the categorical programs. Control was entrusted to state 
and local officials; most separate, categorical programs were eliminated 
a5 mdependent entities. 

The act's passage was widely acclaimed. Department of Labor 
officials, frustrated by-a" maze of uncoordinated programs/welcomed the 
decalegorization of overlapping progfams as a major reform^ that 
promised to hiring order into the manpower system. The Nixon 
Administration, phi[osophicalI>^^mmitted to decentralization, saw ceta 
as constraining the federal role and placing greater control at the grass 
roots, l^K^ai elected officials,, who for a decade had been pa^ive 
observers of the manpower scene, embraced the opportunity 1o 
incorporate employment a^id. training programs into the structure of 
local government. E>ecentralo^tion, it was assumed, would enable them 
to establish control oveNocal manpower programs; dccategorization 
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would permU th^ flextbihty necessary to put together combinations of^ 
programs mo^ responsive to local needs. 

To test the extent to whjch these expectations have been realized and 
to assess the economic* social, and political impact of ceta. the National 
Research Council established the Committee on ^valuation of Employ- 
ment and Traming Programs in 1974, 

The evaluation study of the Committee was conducted tn two phases. 
The first, completed in 1976. dealt mainly with the implementation and 
operation of c eta in its first year The focus was on ceta programs 
dealing with the problems of structural unemployment (Title I), with 
particular attention to changes in methods of allocating resources, 
planning, types of manpower programs, sysfems for deltvenng services, 
and the types of people served. Three reports were produced: The 
Comprehensive Employment and Trointng Act: Impact on People^ Places 
and Programs, a volume of case studies. TranstUon to Decentralized 
Manpomr Programs: and The Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. A bstmcts of Selected Studtes. 

The second phase of the study was a follow-up on the subsequent 
year's expenences under ceta. Soon after its enactment, ceta was 
engulfed by a recession- In response, a new title designer! a5 a 
countercyclical measure ws added. Title VI added ^ new public service 
employ mentprogram ani radically changed the nature and objectives of 
CETA- In or<Jer to explore the issues and effects associated with this pubhc 
service employment title, the Ongtnal study design was broadened and 
the project extended- 

This volume, the final report of the study, examines the differences 
between ceta Title I programs and their predecessors and compares 
legislative goals with results. It also examines the impact of public service 
eifiploymenl prpgrams on the structurally oriented programs of Title I 
and the degree to which the pnmary objective of Title "VI— creation of 
newjobs— IS achieved. 

The last chapter incorporates the recommendations of the Committee 
on Evaluation of Employment and Training Programs. These proposals 
should be useful tn suggesting legislative initiatives, developing Depart- 
ment of Labor policy, and improving local operati6ns- 

As this report is issued* Congress is (fonsidenng bills to reauthorize 
CETA and extend nit for 4 years, to September 1982- The reauthorization 
bills m the House and Senate differ tr\ some respects but have these 
features in common: the targeting of most programs to persons in low* 
income families who meet unemployment eligibility. cnteria; a cqntinu* 
ing pubhc service employment program; hmitation on the duration of 
partv^ipation tn any c fta program; limitation on ^pple mentation of 
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Images abov^ the limits set for public service employments incorporation . 
of new jouth programs, mcludmg the Young Adult Conservation Corps, , 
a separate title to encourage private sector initiatives, and siniplification 
of the grant application process, - . 

.The Information for the stud) was obtained from 28 pnme sponsors, 
the designated* units of gcwvemmetrf responsible jfor ceta prograifts. The 
stud) covers the range of C£t a programs adnuni^red b) local offiaals, 
but not those administered directl) by the iiational ofl^ of ceta, such as 
the Job Corps (TitleJV) or special programs for Indi^ and'nugrants. 
The sample of 28 pnme sponsors, stratified b) type of sponsor (6 aties, 9 
counties, § consortia, and 4 states) and'b) variations m pi>plrtatKm and 
degree of unemplo)ment, was drawn from the universe of more tl^an 400 
prime sponsors. In each of the 28 sit^s, resident field-research associates 
intervietved ke> ofi^iajs, as well as ott)er knowledgeable persons. The 
information the> collected was supplemented b> data from the^national 
reporting sjstem of the Emplo)ment and Training Administration of the 
Department of Labor and by other sources. 

This study is part of the program of the Assembly of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences of the National Research CotinCil William MirengoiT, 
who originated the project^ the stud> director He was assisted b) 
Lester Rjndlen senior researtli associate. Dr. Claire Kff Ljpsman, on loan ' 
ffom the Departnjfnt of Labor made an invaluable contributioato the 
design of th^^^cond phase of the surv/ey and to the anal>sis and drawing 
of chapters dealing with manpower planning. Title I programs, delivery 
of services, and public service employment, as well as in -formulating 
recommendations for consideration by the Committee. The Committee 
IS indebted to the resident field-research ass^eciates, whose diligence and 
expertise made this study possible. Bernard Offermah and Robert Fenar, 
assistant proi^ssors. Department of Management and Labor, Cleveland 
State University, contributed to the reports for the Cleveland and Lo^in 
areas, respectively. The Committ^ is especially grateful to the pnme 
sponsors and local respondents v^ho patiently r^ponded to lei^thy 
questionnaires and ^vided statistical information above and beyond 
normal reporting requirements. Research assistance for the project was 
provided by Richard C Piper and Scott S, Seablom. M^rk Kendall jvas a 
consultant for the econometnc model in the public service employment 
chapter Phyllis Groom McCreary was the editor, Marian, D. Miller, 
Rose Gunn, Diane Goldman, and Ingnd C, Larsen furnished the support 
service^. 

^ I am grateful to th^ members of the Committee on Evaluation of 
Employment and Training Programs, who provided advice and guidance 
througjiout the project and reviewed a succession of drafts of this report. 
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BACKCROLND 

The Comprehensive Emplojment and Training Act of- 1973^ can be 
viewed against the backdrop of ehanges in manpower polic) over several 
decades. There has been growing acceptance of government intervention 
in the processes of the labor market to mmiimze dislocations and to 
protect mdjviduals from hazards over which the> have little cootroL 
LegrsUlion lo set up a aetvvurk of public emplo^meni offltci, to establish 
mjnjmuip standards of wage^^d hours of work* and to provide tnt^m^ 
support dunng penods of joblessness date back to the 1930s, Federal 
subsidies for vocational education to help prepare >outh for the job 
market were authorized even earhex^ The^Emplo)ment Act of 1946. 
which acknowledged federal responsjbila> to promote maX;mum 
employment, js landmark legislation. 

In the 1960s manpower, policy entered^ new phase. Emphasis was on 
development of human resuurces/equdl opportunity for minority groups 
and others who faced special barriers to employment* and the 
emimation of poverty* There was recognition that, even m penods of 
rapid economic growth^ there are perstm^ who. because of inadequate 
education, lack of skills, or structural impediments in the labor market* 
have a particularly har'd'time in entering and competing in the labor 
market 
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spegfic design of manpower programs has* from the begmrung, 
been'shapffl by the prevaihng econonuc, social, and political climate. In 
tht I960s^ the chmate was conducive to manpower programs focused on 
the problems of those most in need of assistance in obtaining ' 
employment. The disadvantaged were '^discovered*'* the civil nghts 
movement was at a peak; the administration was committed to a *'war 
on poverty"; and the economy was in a position to absorb additional 
workers, even those at the margin of the labor market. 

In this propitious setting* a host of manpower progrs(ms/for special 
groups and places was mitiatcd. The primary legislative vehicles were the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 and the Ecoriomic 
Opponunitj Act of 1964. Their major components were work experience 
for disadvantaged youth and skiM training for adults. Smaller programs 
were designed for older workers and'other special groups and for inner, 
cities. These programs were designed and controlled at the federal level' 
and operated locall) by the employment serviceSi vocational education 
agencies* and vanoiis community organizations that were usually outside 
the local governmental unit ^ v 

Dissatisfaction with the tangle of separate programs that evolved^ plus 
the dnve of the Nixon Adr^inistration towards decentralization of 
federal programs, laid the foundation for a basic reform of thapiation's 
manpower system. 

In December 1973, after several years of legislative gestation^ the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (ceta) was passed. 
Program control shifted from the feder^ljevel to more than 400 slate and 
local units otgovemment* and pro^^slost their separate identities and 
funding. These changes were exp&cted to permit greater flexibility in 
fashioning programs \o local circumstances. This reform of the 
rtian^wer system appealed to pragmatic administrators seeking a more 
rational wa) to conduct employment and training activities, to those 
attracted by' the feature^ of grass roots participation^ and to those 
committed to a reduction of the federal role, ' 

The 1970$ were marked by sluggish economic growth and diminished 
social activism. The numl^er of people seeking help^ as a result of the 
recession mcreased sharply as job opportunities grew more scarce. Rising 
unemployment stimulated interest in job creation programs that had 
been dormant smce the 1930s and changed the sizci objectives* and 
designs of manjjbwer programs. The Emergency Employment Act of, 
I97L known as pep* authorized $2.25 billion over a 2-year ^noU to 
employ jobless persons in^ Essential public ' service activities. By 1973* 
when CFTA was enacted^ the economy had improved significftntly except 



in Ijngenng^puckeifTjf high unemplujment* These were addressed b>,a 
moilesl public service em}>lo\ment program under Title II of (eta. 
Bclore ihi^ program cuuld be fairl) Uiunthed. however, .unemplo>ment 
rose pretipilousK.and in late 1974 Cbngress passed tW Emergenc) Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance HcL adding a new public service 
empIo\mehi component" fTjile Vi)/io { lta and authorizing S2.5 billion 
tor it for I vear. / 

As the recession pelrsisled, thy Title VI public service employment 
program grew and soon overshajsowed the Title I programs, which* were 
designed lo deal essentialh persons at a disadvantage in seeking 
emp!o\ment In 1976. Cone/ess extended Tttle VI and in 19,77 
authorized it^ expansion fromSciiO^OOO to 600.000 jobs. B> 1978, Titles II 
and Vi, the public servi^oe^mplu^ment programs, accounted for 58 
pert^enl of the clta appr<?pfatiun, compared with 34 percent, in 1975. 
( F/-\ was now addressing two major disfunctions of the labor market- 
structural and cvdical. J . • • 

CETA OBJECTIV 

The major objecfive of <irA is to provide training and improve 
^empluvmcnl uppprtunities fur the economical!) disadvantaged and for 
:he unempluved and underemployed. The means fur accomphshing this 
end.' the strategic objective, is tu place the administration of manpower 
programs with local* authorities and permit them to select programs 
appropriate to their needs. * ^ 

STRArROlf 0&JfeCTiVR.S 

The first and central strategic objective of^ct-JA, decentralization, has 
been aciw^v^d. Now, for the first time, manpower programs ifi each 
communit) are built into the local government structures under the 
autharit) of elected officials But the shift from federal to local control 
OifttfrfN^d without abdication of federal oversight responsibilities and Jhe 
degree of federal presence continues to be a controversial issue. 
Although 90 percent of the fiscal 1978 ( tiA funds are in programs under 
local control, there are increasing federal constraints on programs ansing 
ouL-^ f ' ne wM pgislat io n and from emphasis on Department of Labor 
accountabilit)\that limits local autonomy. Moreover* after the Ntxon 
AdmirMstration there was les& of an ideological commitment to 
de^traiiz^^n. 
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SUMMARY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
EMPLOVMiNT AND TRAINtNG AfcT (CETA* 

The C^rnprehen*»we EmpJovment and Trammg Aci of 1973 iPL 93'203}r3> 
amended bv tlie Emergencv Jobs and UnempJov'^'^^ As$tstarKce Act of 1974 
(PL 93"567*. by the ErncfgencV Jobs Program* Extenijon Act of 1976 (PL 94* 
444), by the Comprehensive Employment and Traintng Act Amendmerits of 
1977 (PL 95-44), end by the Youth Employment and Oemof^stwion Projects 
Act of 1977 {PL 9&'93}r has eight titles 



Tttte t authofize$ comprehansive manpov^ services for the unemployed, 
underemployed* and economically disadvantaged* Programs are administered 
by prime spon sort, yvhich are cities and counties of 100>000 or more and 
CQ^wfrtla The state government is prime sponsor for the balance ol state> 
^nds are alloi^ated according to e»h area's prior year's apporttonment, num^ 
ber of unemployed^ artd adults ^n low-income families. P^ime sponsors must 
submit d!f\ acceptable plan to thd Secretary of Labor, Prepared in cof^sultation 
with local advisory councils. A state manpovuer services council reviews local 
plans and arranges lor the cooperation ol state agenctes. 

Titi^ if provides funds to prime sponsors and Indian reservations to hN-e 
the unerrtployed in areas gf substantial unemployn^nt for pubUc service |Obs. 
Funds are allotted on the basis of the number of unenrpidyed- , 

Ti^ie /// provides for nationally adm*ntstered programs, for Indians, migrat>t 
artd seasonal farm work^rs> yooth, and other grom>$ that are in particular need 
of sudx services This title also gives the Secretary of Labor responsibility lor 
research, evaIuation> experimentat and demonstration Projects, labor market 
inf ormatjon> and job banks. 

TitiB fV authorizes the Department of Labor to operate the Job Corps, 
residential trammg centers for disadvantaged young men and v^men. 

Tt^ie V establishes a National Comrriission for Manpower Pohcy to identify 
goals, evaluate manpower developme*nt progt ems, araj make recommendetions 
to the President and to (Dongress. (The Emergency Jobs f rograms E?ttension 
Act of 1976 establishes a separate National Commission on Employment and 
Un employ rtient Statistics.) 

TtUe Vf authorizes public service jobs for the unemployed. Funds are 
allocated to prime sponsors and Ind^n tribes^ based on the number ol unem- 
ployed, the unertiployed in excess of a 4.5 percent rate, and the unemployed 
in areas of substantial unemployment. Under 1976 amendments, funds for 
the expanded Title Vl program are in new short duration Proiects and most 
new participants must be long-term, low-income unemployed or welfare 
recipients. 

Title Vff contains provisions applicable to all programs such as prohibitions 
against discrimf nation and Political activity. ' 

Tttfe Via establishes a Voung Adult C(7nservation Corps tP'caCrv out 
Proiects on public lands. 
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ceta's second slralegic objective was to dtsconttnue 17 separate and 
independent prograim lo give pnmC sponsors the flexibility Eo put 
^together a mix of man^wer services suitable to their localities. However, 
m response^to new developments* Congress added new categones of 
service. Categorical prtjgrams* which aiROun^d to more tl^an one-half of 
all CETA resources in 1975, accounted for three-fourths of appropriations 
in 1978. indeed* alt of the pro-am titles in ceta. except Title I, authorize 
categoncal programs. Proposals now before Congress would continue 
the trend to address discrete problems with epecificall> targeted 
programs. As federal programs expand in response to the needs ot 
particular groupsi their purposes are more narrowl> defined, the 
condrfibns are increased, the federal presence is extendedi and the scope 
of state and local discretion diminished. Under the impact of these 
developmentSi ccta has become a '*h>bnd" program: not entirely 
decentralizedi nor completely decategorized, 

Tm-e are a number of subsidiary obj^cti^es that Congress sought to 
achie^ through the manpower -reforiti. improving the system for 
allocating resources, etiminating'dupSication and fragmentation in the 
deliver) of manpower services, assuring that service deliverers of proven 
abilil) are given consideration hy total sponsors, and providing for. wider, 
consultation in planning for manpower services. 

prooiLam objectives 

CETA has two major program objectives. The original legislation 
continued the structural objectives of earher manpower programs— to 
improve, through remedial training and employment strategies* the 
employabiUt) of person? lacking knowledge, preparationi and connec- 
tions with the world of work and to expand employment opportunities in 
areas of chronic and substantial unemployment. Amendments added a 
countercychcal objective-*creation of temporary jobs in the public 
sector to counter nsing unemployment 

Meeting Structural Objectives 

The extent lo which the structural objectives of ctTA are met depends 
upon who (s served, the services they' receive, and the outcomes of these 
services. The onginal act expressed concern for the poor* youth. 
minoruieSi older workers, migrant farm workers, Indians, and others 
who are at- a disadvantage.m the labor market. However, the specific 
eligibility requirements of ceta were much broader. Not only were the 
disadvantaged eligible, but also the unemployad and underemployed 
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generall). Morfeovfer. rising joblessness im ihe 1970s expand^ the 
constnuenc) af regular manpower programs to indude persons not 
ordinanlj rti need of manpower services. In the first 2 jears of ceta. the 
combined effect of these conditf^ons, oilarged .the pool of program 
applicants, and Title I enrollees were older, hett^ educated, and less 
disadvantaged than their predecessors in'^milai^e-CETA programs. 

The assumption that employment and training programs will assist in 
the development ofhuman capital is still the fundamental premise of the 
^ructurall) onemed pri^grams |f Title I- In the mam', the nature of the 
services provided under Title I is much the same as before ceTa. Local 
sponsors have not used their newlj acquired flexibilit) to undertake 
radicaH> different programs. Decentralization and decategonzation do 
not necessanl) produce abrupt chang^sfrom past patterns^ especially if 
(he sponsor is unfamiliaf with manpower issues and programs. There has 
been, however, a relative Movement awaj from prepa^tion for 
economic self-sufficienc) toward subsidized jobs. Relative expenditures 
for the maj^ Title I development programs, dassroom and on-the-job 
training, declined between I$74 and 1976, while the proporUon of 
expenditures for work experience and other income-rnaiatenance / 
programs fee. Some increase in skiU-trammg programs occurred in 
1977 The shift towards income njainteijance reflected 'the softening of 
the economj during these ytars and sponsors' uDcertaint> of the 
usefulness of skill training in a Ipose labor market. Even where classroom 
training is prevalent, local sponsors seem to'opt for low-cost> short- 

Muration courses.* . * * / 

The National Research Council <NRC) stud) limited its examination of 
the ^outcomes of ceta progrartis to the^ extent to which participants . 
obtained unsubsidized emplo>ment. Placement outcomes, the ratios of 
persons who en^fjobs to those who terminate fromcEiAi are lower than 
before chta for similar programs, while the annual per person costs of 
Titles I and VI are in line with the gre-CEiA costs. The ratio of people 
who entered employment from aduTt-onented Title I programs was 42 
percent in 1976. th^tt is, fpr every 100 who terminated> 42 were |ither 
placed in jabs or obtained jobs on their own. The pre-CEiA 1974 estimate 
for compaVaWe programs was 57 percent. The placement record for tH^ 
ceta public service jobs programs is also lower than that of the earlier 

^PEP program. Placement rates for* both Title I and public s'ervice 
employment rose in 1977, but were still below rates for corresponding 
pre-CETA proflfams. The dilemma of manpower policy is it^ seeminglj 
paradoxical^ phasis on Job placement, while it urges the enrollment of 
^e least employable, < ^ * , 
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Meeting Countercyclical Objectives * 

Central to the counlercjclical objective ofctiA is the creation of public 
service job^ in addition to ^hat state and local goye'rnnients would fund 
in the absence of federal support. Units of govemmeni are required to 
maintain their regular level of elfort and ma) not substitute^federal for 
state and local funds. Ho\yever local officials, especiall) those struggling 
with fiscal cnsest tend to view federal funds as a source of fiscal relief 
and si^bslition has been a thorny issue. 

This stud) estimates that the direct job creation effect of c eta's public 
service emplojment (P^tj programs in the public sector averaged about 
63 percent betvveen mid-1974 and the end of 1976. That isi out of every 
100 positions funded. 65 v^ould not otherwise |iave existed. (These 
estimates appi) to the penod pnor to the 1976 amendments to Title VI 
that atcempted to restnct substituuon,) Moreo^. c eta salanes generate 
additional jobs in the ecopom) through the inafffetmultiplief effect. No 
attempt has been made to estimate the job creation rate of positions 
allocated to nonprofit organizations, but it is presumed to be greater than 
the race achieved in th^pubhc sector. 

To hard-pressed officials, all dollars, whatever their program labels, 
are green, and the difficulties of tracking federal dollars through the 
mazes of local budget processes make substitution difficuft to iden^j/). 
measure, and control When Congj"es>s> extended and expanded Title VI 
in 1976, It also attempted to deal v^ith substitution. The Emergency Jobs 
Programs Extension Act (BJPtA) required that all Title VI funds above 
the amount necessary to sustain existing levels of Title Vl'emplojment 
be used to fund positions in short-term "projects** that are not to be part 
of regular ongoing activities. The) vverejo be specific tasks conducted b) 
nonprofit communit) organizations or b> pnme sponsors. The hmited 
duration of projects, their separation from regular government acuvities, 
and the encouragement of Psb funding to nonpro^t organizations were 
all tf^tended to constrain substitution, Hovvever in the ir\terests of rapid 
implementation of the expanded pst program, the onginal concept of a 
project was diluted. It remains to be 'seen whether the pew provisions of 
BJPtA vvill reduce jub seepage and whether useful public service jobs were 
created as a result of this amendment. 

Balancing Multiple Objectives 

As ceta evolved it became a bifurcated prograifi*^ Titles L IHi and [V 
were serving predominantl) persons with structural handicaps. Titles \\ 
and VlVthejob creation titles, were enrolling ihejob-r^d) unemplo)ed. 
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generally persons higher on the socioeconomic ladder They were not 
unhke those in the earlier pep program, but considerably less disadvan- 
taged than participants in Title L The existence of two types of programs 
tended to divide ceta chentele into separate populations and reinforce 
the distinction between them^.The programs were compartmentalized > 
- and this discouraged both .thp transfer of manpower- training chents to 
P5E programs jobs under Titles 11 and VI and the use o£ Title I resources 
to tram pse^ participants. The 1976 amenthnenls to Title VI (ejpea), 
which emphasized creaiing jobs for the long-term, low-income unem- 
ployed. intr<>duced a )tiird manpower 'design, one that embodies both 
structural and countercyclical objectives. In effect. Title VI, intended as 

' an economic response to cyclical unemployment, was, because of social 
considerations, enlisted to serve structural purposes as well Early 
indications are that the desired changes in clientele are occurring. 

The enactment of Title VI and its subsequent expansion brought a 
large volume of dollars ^djobs to pn me sponsor junsdictions. And with 
these came heightened. interest and attention of local elected officials in 
CETA, especially in the pse programs, in the face of the urgent and 
politically attractive job oreatnin programs, the basic cmployabiliiy de- 
velopment programs of Title 1, although^ larger than before, were rele- 

' gated to the back turner 

T-He two PSE programs had different objectives. Title H was enacted as 
a continu^g program targeted at selected areas experiencing substantial 
and persistent unemployment. Title VI, on the other hand, was viewed as 
a general countercyclical tool* directed to what was believed to be a' 
temporary downturn m the economy. It was authorized initially for 1 
year and wns applicable to all areas.^Despite the original differences 
between Titles II and VI, they became virtually indistinguishable soon * 
after the programs were implemented, jhi^ was due in part to the rise in 
the national unemployment rate that made almost all localities eligible 
under Title II- ' ^ , 

SUMMING UP 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

9 On the whole, the study finds thai ceta. in terms of organization, 
delivery of service, and local participation, is a more effective way of 
handling the nation *s employment and training programs than earher 
centrahzed afid categorical arrangements. The expansion of the ps& 



program from a 300,000- to a 700.00(>-job level in 1977 mjght not have 
been possible without the local administrative mechanisms in place. 



Resources 



\ 



The allocation ofjesources through formulas is a more predictable way 
of distributing funds than the ^ pre-c^A methods. However, some 
refinements are necessaf) to target funds mote precisci) to people and 
areas of greatest need and to measure thf un^unplo>ment ^nd income of 
areas more accurately. : 

Phnntng 

^ The process and substance of locaf planning for manpower programs has 
improt^ed, although it is still largel) a routine for obtaining fundmg. A 
large majorit) of the local planning councils are passive. But a significant 
number are quite active, and there is substantially mote local 
^artictpatton in decision making than there.was iti the pre-CETA penod. 

Administration 

The administration of pfograms by local govemments, af*ter a shak) 
stact IS improving. There is closer management and accountabihty. 
Lo^al staffs are in a better position to keep track of program operations 
than the relatively small number of Department Labor regional office 
personnel operating froih distant locations.- T^l^ developments have 
been accompanied by a substantial grovtth in the number of administra* 
tiVe personnel among prime^ponsors. * \^ ' 

Delivery Systetfts ^ ' . ' 

The trend towards the consolidation of systems to dehver manpower 
services ts noteworthy, about half of tl)«^ local prime sponsors studied 
were taking steps to streamfine intake and placement operaQons for Title 
1 p/ograms to avoid duplication. . 1r * 



PROBI-EMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS^ ^ 

These achievements must be weig})ed against five major problems that 
impair the effectiveness of ceta.^ These pfoblen^s and proposals to 
conect them are supwarized below. The full recommenj^ations of the 
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Committee* on Evaluation, of £mplo>ment and Training Programs 
appeann Chapier 10. ' - ' 



CUentek * 

There has been a weal^enrng of the commitment to the disadvantaged m 
Title I programs. The principal reasons for this change include, the 
broader eligibilit> cr^te^a under ttiA legislation as compared with pre- 
CET\ requirements^ the spread of resources into suburban areas with 
lower proportions of disadvantaged persons* and the mclination of 
program operators? to select applicants most to succeed. The 

proportion of disadvantaged persons in the PSL.programs (Titles II and 
VI) has been m^rkedf*rIower than in the Title I programs to develop 
emplojabilit)^ However, the ratio of disadvantaged^rsons in Titk Vl * 
has begun to increase as a result of the tighter eligibiht> requirejnents yi 
the 1976 4fSiendmeriU to Title VI. The Committee recommends that 
eitgtbiht) Under alt titles be restricted to the hn-mcome population (except 
for some openmgs m public ' sentce'^ employment progranp), allocation 
formulas be revised to reflect ihe *shift m ehgibility, public service 
eri^oyment programs be reJesIgrfedio iitdude a i.ontmutng program limited 
to the economically disadvantaged^ and prime, sponsors supervise the cUent 
selection process more carefully. 

Qttaltty of Service . ' . 

The program emphasis bfTitle I has shifted frbm activities that enhance 
human capital to thos^ that basicall) provide income maintenance. 
There are also serious questions about the qualit> of skill-tratning and 
work -experience programs. Recent cfrorts to conduct ex^nmental and 
demonstration projects to improve the^ualit) of skill-uamingand )outh 
programs are a step in the right direction* bm not enc^ugh.. The 
Commtttee reconimends more thorough and systematic assessment of the 
content and duration of traimng programs, experimentation kv^/A enriched 
>vQrA experience models, and closer finks with the private sector in^ 
developing programs that are relevant tl? the job ifparket Combinations of 
public service employ mtnt and sUll trainmg aOnities jhould be encouraged 
and more resources d€\oted to programs to enhanU^emj>loyabtiity under 
Title L 




Program Outers / ' 

There are vanous wajs of evaluating the succ<^ of a traitung and 
empli>)a^Uit} pro^aih. including increasing profib^cnc) of skills and 
enhancement o(abitit) to compete independently in the labor m^rJcet. In ^ 
the final dnal)sis. however, the pnmar> cnterion of success is the extent 
i6 *hifh eifrollee^are^ble to obtain suitable long-term emplo)*menil_as a 
result of their ceta experience. The -Beparlment of. Labor reporting 
s)stem does not provide information on t^e, duration of emplojrnent. 
However pIaceme5;u^fTJ^-the percentage of temunees who find jobs 

' either througMfie sponsor s efforts or on their own -have been lower m 
the fir&i^^^ars of ceta than for comparable pre-CEiA p/ograms. The - 
Q^ifTmittee recognt^ the special difficulties of placement in a penod of 

.bigh unemplo)ment. There are. however* some steps that Confess and 
program adnunistrators can take to improve the opportunities fot 
enrollees to obtain unsubsidized emplo)fnent. The CommtUee recom- 
mends greater emphasis on job development and placement acn^ittes and 
restoratton by Congress of the placement objective tn public sehtce 
empfoymenr programs. 

Substitution 

One of the majoMbortcumings of the pse program is the degree to which 



Its job creation objective is subverted bj the substitution of federal for 
local fuTiSsT Recent amendnaents to Title VI, linutiAg most newl> hirfd 
participants tQ^^peaaf projects, ma) tend to constrain substitution, the 
f Committee recommends rme\^al of countercyclical revenue sharing to help 
hard pressed communities matntam public sendees, limiting participants' 
tenure in CErA to I year, strengthening tne auditing, and monitoring 
capiAiltiies of the Department of Labor* and amending the definition of 
projects to preclude activities that are inaren^ntal to regular ongoing 
'services. 



Institutional 'Networks 

Relations between pnme sponsors and other government and nongov- 
ernment agencies continue to be unsettle^. This is particularl) true of the 
association between the Emplo)ment Service and pnme sponsors. In its 
*desire to reform the fragmented manpower structufe and reduce 
duplicati()n, Congress fashioned a federal local s)stem that parallels in 
several respects the<existing federal-stat^ emplo>ment service network. 



POLICY JS^^ V 
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The Commtttee recommends that studies be conducted of the roles and 
performance of the Emplojmen^ Service and CETA systems, of the existing 
relationships berween them, and of the advantages and disadvantages of 
alternative coordination arrangement^ 

1 ■ 

Several pohc) issues are evident m the clta program and. in one form or 
another touch its major problems, the relationship betv^een national 
pchcv and local practice* multiply oty^ctives. ambiguous legislation* the 
balaldbe among program components, and the place of public 5eTVice\ 
empjoymeni in the oversell. design of manpower programs. ^ 

.One of the mo&t pervasive issu&s is the degree to which iocal pnonties^ 
and practjuces are consistent with national objectives. The i^ue is 
apparent m the structural as well as the counterc)clicaI components of 
^CETA. In both there is divergence between the national emphasis upon 
enrolling those most in need and the tendenc) of local program 
operators to select participants bk^lj to succeed. In the public service 
emplo)ment programs, national attention is nveted on creating jobs to 
reduce unemployment* vvhile some local officials view the federal funds 
as an opportunit) to suppon their regular Incal budgets or as a wa) to 
avoid higher taxes. The congressional response .to situations in which 
there are significant local departures from national polic> has been to 
legislate additional provisions that, m turn* limit the degree of local 
autonomy. ' y ' ^ 

Multiple objectives is another issue that penneates ceta operations 
and generates organizational and progr^mmati^ problems, ceta has 
become a program for all seasonsi but in the pursuit of-one set of 
objectives others are sacnficed, particularl) if the) appear Competitive, 
For example, emphasis on the job creation program of Title VI results in 
a deemphasis of the enipto>abiI]t) development programs of Title I. 
CETA strives for a high rate of job placement^ ^et encourages enrolling 
ihose most difficult to place, man> target groups are singled out for 
consideration* but* m focusing on some, others are neglected— it is 
unrealistic^to expect prime sponsors to give simultantous priont) to 
veterans* women* the long-term unemployed, persons on unempIo)ment 
ins'urftce (u) rolls* those not eligible for and welfare recipients. 

A third issue that significantt) affects ceta operations is theambiguit) 
of the legislation. The political necessit) for some ambivalence to ensure 
the enactmeiU^ of^ legislation is understandable, ^^evertheles$, the 
ambiguit) of some ceta p/ov isions resul^ in ponfusion and bureaucratic 
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conflicts For example^The line betv^een pnme sponsor and federal 
authont) IS not clear. The Sccreury of Labor is admonished hot lo 
*'sccond guess the good faiih judgment of the phme sponsor" but is also 
di'recicd *'to adopt adminisiraiive procedures for lookiftg behmd the 
certification of complfe^ice including . . spot checking. ..." In 
efTecu the legislative hjsiorv leaves a targe grav are^ in ^*hich the reach of 
the locaJauihoniies toniendi vnth the grasp of the federal esublishmeiit. 

The intent of ceta also uncertain with respect to thj choice of 
agencies to provide manpower services. Acknowledging the pninac) of 
prime sponsors jn a ^ieceniralized s)stem. c£Ta places with them the 
responsibilitj for selettjngj>^ogrdm deliverers However. ,pnme sponsors 
are also \o\A to make full use of existing tnsutuuons of demonstrated 
efTeciiveness. Thus, having come down on both sides of the issue, the 
legislation leaves it up to the program administrators lo son things ouias 
lx^suhe>can. 

The balancing of ceta objectives and the allocation of resources 
among ceta programs is another underl)mg issue The question anses m 
^veral tontexti How should manpower resources be allocated between 
structural and counterC)clical programs'* Do the 1976 amendments to 
Title V'l bndge the structural and countercj cheat objectives? Withm the 
struttufal component jof ceta. what proportion of funds should be 
directed to activities t^at enhance human capiul and what proportion 
for programs that essentiallj provide income maintenance? 

c ETA has demonstrated the effectiveness of public service employment 
as a temporary job creation program, but the tendenc) to substitute 
federal for local resuurtes limits its usefulness m the long run. Congress 
has taken several steps to address this problem. At issue is v^hether those 
measures- shurt-tern^i|^jecis, increased use of nonprcifij^ organizations 
as employing agencies^ and enrollment ^f low-mcome persons— will be 
successful. 

With respect to the )roader issue of governmental strategies to counter 
recessions, the questnn' is b6w much reliance should be placed/on 
creating jobs in the piblic sector compared with such alternatives as tax 
mcentives fn the pnvktg, sector, extended unemployment insurance* 
accelerated public wo&s programs, ^tepped*up government purcljiases, 
lax cuts, or monetary jpolicies? UTiat constitutes an appropnaie polic> 

mix? '"^ftSa 

Be)ond ceta. ^5Caf^SK|l is^'considenng thAiise of pubhc service 
empto) ment as a maj^^fr^jlme^t in welfare reform and full-em plojmcnt 
legislation. This raises sucli^s^u^s as the extent to v^hich the public sector 
should be used to create jo^^. the limits of state and local governments* 
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4 ) 
capability to absorb unempioyed persons, thtf degree to which local' 

governments have bec'ome dependent on federally fun^lH positions, and * 

the consequences of subsequent withdrawal of these funds/ , 

These are pobcy issues that need to be resolved m the political process 

leading to reauthorciation of ceta. The Committee favors the reauthonza* ^ . 

ttono/cUA and hopes the Jindif^gs of (he study and recommendations tn the 

pcges that folios ^lii provide a basis for discusston and decisions on some of 

the issuesr 



'On October 27. 197S < subsequent to Ihc prcpaf^lion of tbj^ rcporO, the President 
signed int<^ lau the Comprehensive Bmploymcnt and Trammg Act Amendments 
of 1978, whJCh r^authopiZid clta for 4 >ears and amended pToviSK>DS. The new 
legtslatioTi reflects, iti vthole or \n pun, the ma)Or recommendations of this rcporl 
withftspeet to: 

* the establishment of d continuing psl program for the ^uoiu^i) unempioyed 
ar>d a separate contingency program for the cyclically unemployed, 

* closer pfograrrr links with the private sector of the economy. 

* constratnmg subsutulion by hmtling the tenure of PSE participants and by 
stfengthentng the monitoring capabilities of the Department of Labor, 

* the enhancement of the empioyabilily development programs of QEja, 
* * thc^addftion of a' training component io pse programs; 

* increased emphasts on the placement of Ceta participants; 

* the ,use of annual unemployment d;ita to iden^f) areas of subst^ntl»^ 
u reemploy mtni 
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The S8 bNhon appropnated for the Comprehensjve £mplo>ment and 
Training Aci<ceta> in fiscal 1977 and in fiscal 1978 was a new high in 
manpov^er funding. It exceeded far the amount for comparable 
prograrm for the entire decade tff the 1960s. Together with programs not 
under CITA, obhgations for manpower accouat for more than 2.5 perceijj 
of the federal budget. Thej are more than one*half of J percent of the 
gross national product compared with about 0.4 percent m Jhe >ears 
immediate^ preceding ceta. The sharp ns»e m federal funds for 
manpower over the years attests to the growing significance of 
empIo>ment and training programs in the agenda of national pnonties. 

CETA replaced earlier manpower operations in whjch resources were 
allocated to numerous uncoordinated categorical programs with a 
system ^f block grants conve>edjdirectJ> to state and local units of 
government - pnme sponsors. Thp sjMem. if anticipated, would 
shift program control and managemeniirom federal to local officialsand 
permit more flexible use of these resources to refle^ local needs more 
closclj. Despite its name, lETAhas never been anenlirel> comprehensive 
program. Other programs of the Department of Labor (dol)— the Work 
Incentive Program (^v^N). the Older Amencans Act. and the larges; of 
them alL the cmployipent secunty sjstem -remain separate from cffa. 
la^scal 1976, less than 60 percent of fecferal outla>s for manpower- 
related programs was accounted for by ceia. Another significant change 
m st^ateg> for distributing manpower resources is the allocation of funds 
'^by formula r^tlier than the less formal methods used before ceia. 
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16 CETA. MANPOWER PROGRAMS UNDER LOCAL CONTROL 

This chapter deals wjth issues related to the funding of manpower, 
programs and how changes m patterns of resource allocations fefiect- 
underlying manpower pohcies. The major questions discussed are. 

1 Hoiv do trends in the use of resources for employment and training 
programs compare with other approaches to unemployment problems? 
What are the implications for manpower pohcy? . , ^ 

2. To what extent does ceta represent a comprehensive manpower 
program'' Have there been changes in the emphasis on decategonzation 
and decentralizauon? To what extent does ceta represent the block 
grant approach? 

3 How has the us^ of formulas changed the distnbution patterns of 
funds? What problems are associated wiUi the use of formulas and with 
the use of discretionary, funds? What are the measurement problems in 
the CETA formulas?^ ^ 

4. How hai^he funding process affected the administraUon of 
* manpower prc^'^^telV?^ 

TRENDS IN MANPOWER FUNDS 

Manpower fundmg patterns have, over the years, mirrored the 
policymakers' perce|(Eions of the role of employment and training" 
programs m coping with economic and. social problems. The IcvcTbf 
funding h3^ reflected the depth of the coininjt|nent to those programs 
and the priority they received in 'the competjUdn for the federal dollar. 
The kinds of Expenditures have varied with thexhang^ng economic and 
social dimaty 

In the early 1960s, ^prehension over the expected effects of 
automation le^ to the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(mdta). To implement this act* Congress authorized $70 million to 
retrain workers whose occupations were expected to become obsolete. 
The expec,ted large-scale displacement of workers did not occur but' 
manpower programs were soon enlisted m the war on poverty and were 
redirected toward the employment and training problems of youth and 
the disadvantaged. The passage of the Economic Opportunity Act (eoa) 
of 1964 made greater resources available for manpower programs. 

fn the early 1960s, emphasis was almost entirely on classroom training* 
Later in the decade, classroom training funds leveled off* ^while spending 
for programs to provide youth with work expenence and income more 
than doubled, as shown in the table below. The increase^ in level of 
funding for youth had as much to do with "cooling the street" as 
providing work expenence* On-the-job training also rose stgj^ificantly as 
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the Department of Labor made greater efforts to enlist the support 
cooperation df the private sector. 

ExpendttMres for Se!ecie<l Programs 
Cmilhons of dolbrs) a 



Type of Program [ Y 196^ TY 1972 Percent Inirrease 

X'lassroom traiEung <mDTA 

jnstituuonai ind JobCofp^) W 580 17 

On'thc-jot trammg ^ 

fJOPJOBS. PSO '20 * 291 L355 
Work experience for youth (NYC 

iT>-$cho oL o« t * of 'sch oot. su m m t;r> 24 1 494 1 05 

During the late l96Qs» the unemployment rate was relatively iow. The 
concern of manpower programs W4s to interv.ene on behalf of those, in 
the laborTorce who had the most difficult) in getting or holdingjobs— 
the poor the uneducated^ minonties.}outh lacking experience^ and older 
workers. Categorical programs were^ designed for various groups. Each 
program had its own rules of operations and funding sources. Hc(wever» 
the emphasis tn each was on the supply side of the employment 
problem -how to help the individual adjtist to the job njarket. In short* 
rnanpower programs during the latfr 1960s dealt mainly with the 
employabilit) problems of persons on the margins of tt^ labor market.^ 

The recession of 1970 and 1971^nd the phasing down of hostilities ir» 
Vietnam signaled a return to the high levels of unemployment of the 
earl) 1960s. With the economic slump, attention shifted to the demand 
side -how could employment be expanded quickly? The passage of the 
Emergency Employment Act (ela) in 1971 in response to this economjc 
development added a new dimension to manpower strategy. For the first 
time since the Great Depression^ federal funds were used specifically as a 
countercyclical measure -to hire the unetnployed and underemployed 
for temporary public service jobs. The eea authorized expenditures of 
billion over 2 years. Appropriations for employment and training 
RTograms— later to be merged intgfCETA-rose to $2.8 billion in fiscal 
^973 and fell back to S2.3 billion in fiscal 1974 as eea was to be phased 
o^it." ' « 

Yhe EEA proved to be a useful precedent for the handling of manpower 
^ds under ceta_ it demonstrated that formulas based on objective 
criteria coul^^jj^setl^ to allot funds and that the channeling of 

'A lotal of $250 million\aj appropriated for the. Emergent j EitipMment Act in June 
1 974 to permit an oftierly transfer of eea activities U> cfta. ^ 



TABLE I Appropriations fo^Depaftmenl 6f Labor Employment and Training Programs, Fiscal 1974-1978 
(rnillionsor<loltars) 



Compi&henstvc Employment and Traintng Act 



Fiscal 



AllDOL ^ 
Manpower ' 



Training 
and Woik 



Summer 
Youth 



Other' 
NaiiOnaJ 



Job Corps 



Public Service Employment 



Work 

Incentive 

Program^ 



Otder 
AnijerEcan 



Y«i 


Piograms 


Tola! 


(Title 1) 


(Titklll) 


fTitle III) 


' fTitle IV) 


Title IT 


Title VI 


(WIN) 


Programs 


1974 


^2.526 


1266 


iJOlO* 


306C 


J 80*^ 


150 


370^ 


250^ 


250 


10 


1975 




3,742 


i,5eo 


473 


243 


L7L 


400 


875 


140 


L2 




^,227 


5,741 


L580 


528 


268 


140 


L60(/ 


1,625 


250 


86 


1977 


8,5 J 4 ' 


8,053 ' 


t880 


595 






■ 524 


^ 3,179 * 


370 


91 


J97Sft 


8,617 


8,062 


t.a«o 


693 
-[ 


j88 


417. 


L016 


* 3,668 


3^5^ 


L90 



50URCC;£niployment4nd Training Admhii»lraiion, U*S> Department of Labor 

''Excludes rtmds ror H£w child care. 1974, $90 mHlion. 1975, $74 mhllon. 1976, $ 150 million: I977> $127 mtlhon 
^Manpower prosratTif comparable to thoie included under Title I- 

^£?(cludei cttrfytn^*rund»; »U[f»mef yojuth* $91 milhon: migratory farm workers* $33 million. 

^Emtrgency Emptpymeni Ac( <PEP). ' ' * ' 

^Transition quarter (luly -September 1976) omitied. 

Andudei supplemeittiJ of $1^200 million for Title Vt. 

^tftctudes $233.3 mtlM^ for Tlrte VUl, Youth ConseTvatton Corp*. 

^The$L0l6 million fortifte U &nd $3,669 million Tttl^ Vt forward funded wilh the Hscal 1977 »uppiem«ntat. 

■ \ ^ 
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manpower funds directly to state and local governments was not onl^ 
feasible but could result in effective management of local programs, ' 

' FUNDING tjNDER- CETA • 

A basic objective of ceta was to combine separate mdta* boa, and eea 
funding sources into block grants, traHsfemng control and accountabili- 
t> to local officials. Shortly after ceta was passed, the admimstration 
requested $2 Billipn for Jts implementation in fiscal t975- 10 percent less 
than 1974 appropriatjons for comparable training, work expenence, and 
public service employment programs. Congress, however* authorized 
close to $2,9 billion and later in the year increased the amount to $37 
billion, when funds for Title VI (the Emerg^c) Jd6s and Unemploj- 
mcnf Assistance J^) were added, ceta funds increased 2,5'times from 
the base year of 1974 to 1977, Most of the gam was in public service 
employment-from S620 million authorized toward the end of fiscal 
1974 to $3,7 billion in 1977 (see Ta*?Je l), ^ , 

The mitiatives in stipport of prior to 1977 were, taken by the 
Congress rather than the executive branch and reflected congressional 
concern over unacceptable high levels of unemployment. The funding of 
summer jobs for youth illusfrates this concern. The initial budget 
requests for fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976 did not contain separate requests 
for summer jobs, the administration intended that pnme sponsors 
finance these programs out of their decategonzed Title I allotments. 
Congress mtervenedm both years with separate appropnations. 

President Carter's economic stimulus package restored the executive 
initiative, Tlie amount requested and authonzed for fi^l 1977 for cfta 
was raised from S4J billion in the Ford budget to $8,1 billion m the 
Carter budget, and the same amount was appropriated for 197^ (see 
Figure 1), 

CHANGING EMPHASIS IN CETA 

Changes in patterns of funding have significantly affected the original 
decategonzed and decentralized emphasis of ceta. The vast additions 
for the specialized programs for Titles 11. Ill, and VI have significantly 
increased its categ(Aical nature, Titfe X the only decategonzed 
component, accounted for 42 percent of the ceta appropnations in 1975 
and 23 percent in 1977, The categorical thrust was sparlted by the 
reces&ton and by the deusion to launch a large-scale program directed at 
the high le^el of unemployment. The decrease can be attributed to the 
propensity of Congress and the administration to deal with problems by 
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TABLE 2 Fun<h for Nanonal Programs. Title in, Fiscal 1974-1978 
(miUtons of dollars) 



Title m Piogiam 1974*^ 


Appropriations 






I Y 1975 


I'Y 1976^' 


FY 1977 


FY 1978 


Summei emptoym«/it 










Tor youth --.459 


473 


528 


* 595 


693 


Migiant farm woikers 39 


" 63 


76 


63 


95 


Indians ^ 12 ^ 


51 


52 


51 . 


77 


National pj4f^cts 40 


83 . 


94 


1.445*^ 


17J 


TOTAL 550 


670 


750 


2.154 


L036 



SOURCE Employment and TrainLng Administration. U S. Department of L*t>or 
^Amotints for compara^e Programs, ^ 
^^Kcludes traA&ition tiuart^r 

^Indudes Slybillion Tor youth. $2iX> mtlhon f<^ Skill Tr^mg Improvement Program 
(STIP), and SI 20 million for HIRE (veterans) 



jnandating special programs rather than relying on local authorities 
tackle them, Thfe enactment in 1977 of the administration's comprehen- 
sive youth program, including a new title for ^ Young Adult 
Conservation Corps, has further categorized manpower programs. 

TM decentralizing^ thrust of ceta is diminjshing to a lesser extent, 
since some of the categoncal prograni^ are managed locally. Though stSll 
largal> decentralized, the proportion of funds appropriated for programs 
under local control declined from 93 percent in 1976 to 85 percent in 
1977 as more resources were channeled m(o federally managed 
program*. The major inaease was due to 1977 supplemental funds 
requested b) the Carter Adminii^iration for three nationatl> admiixisiered 
programs, jouth, skill ipiprovement* and the hinng of Vietnam veterans 
(sellable 2). It would appear that the, executive branch, under the 
Carter Administration, and the Congress are now less concerned with 
the principle of local autonomy than with direct ai^^rapid action on 
what they perceive to be the major manpower problems. 

From their inception* manpower proems Were directed to the 
'intractable sfruciural problems that limited the abibty of many lo 
participate effectively in thtf labor .market. Their clientele was the 
disadvantaged, and the strategy called /or a combination of f^ograms to 
develop emplo>abilit>, ctTA embodied the same design. However, this 
was to change, for the san^e restsons that other aspects ,of ceta 
changed - detenorating economic conditions. The publio^Buce em- 
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plojment program (Title VI) was added in the middle of ceta's first fiscal . 
)ear. but even with this added countercjclical program* three-fourths of 
all CETA funds were for siructural programs— em plojabitit) develop-^ 
pient, uork expenence. training* and subsidized jebs in depressed areas. 
As the recession intensified, however, more funfcls were added fgr Title 
VI and the balance began to change* onlj 50 percent of ^he fiscal 1976 
funds was for structural programs. 

With the 1977 supplemental appropriation came a renewed emphasis 
on structural objectives. Tv^o developments moved the program in this 
direction More funds were added to the programs directed at structural 
problems: Titles L M* IIL IV, and summer activities^or,>outh. These 
programs accounted for 60 percent of the ceta resources that year 
Addition&ffufids wer£ also added for Title VL the counterre<;essionar) 
component of t eta. Hov^ever. in expanding this job creation program* 
Congress significantly modified its thrust. Limiting the use of the 
addiuOTMd^ resources to the low-mcome* long-term lynemployed gave the 
program a structural complexion. Title Vl now has botif countercyclical 
and structural objectives.^ If this trend contmites* it is possible that ceta 
ma) return to tts onginal emphasis on the structural problems of the 
disadvantaged. The bill proposed b) the administration for reauthonza- 
tion of C FT A iTL 1978 v^ould target ( fta almost exclusively to low-income 
families 



STRATfcOitS FOR DEAl.NG wlTll L'SEMPi.OYMhNT 

Potential clients for manpov^er programs number in the millions* even m 
the best of times The "universe of need" consists of all those who need 
training or other services the unemployed with special difficulties* the 
underemployed* discouraged v^orkers who have given up seeking jobs, 
and others not in the labor force who could become employed. During 
recessions, their tanks are^ swelled by the cyclically unemployed. If the 
million or so discouraged workers had been cotinted as unempByed in 
the fourth cjitarter of J976* the total number unemployed would have 
a\eraged 8.6 m/llion instead of 16 million (see Figure 2). The number of 
potential triA clients depends on the measures that are used Some 
estimates run as high a^ ;20 million individuals in the course of a year, A 
consehative estimate for planning purposes in 1^ present economic 
setting IS that there are 12 million people with employment and earnings 
madecjuacies, a large proportion of whorri may need some kind of 
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SOURCE B:««dDn »to<utlv v^\itvijt^<^i».Bm/>i^rr^t 0ndB*rittfiffi. Burnu of Ubor Suit* aks 

rJGURE 2 About ! milJioli discourageJworkersare not counfijd in mjasured 
UQempJoyfnent- 



assisianCe in getting a decent job ai which lhpy..car/'m4ke a Imng.^ 
Th« question qf ^Uiat combinati^on o(ac(k)n> wouhf tx^ most effective 
in helping these 12 milhon people requires, ^issesslng the costs and 
benefits of various alternatives, such as^ unemployment Insur^nct (Li), 
job creation, and manpower training and emplo)abiht} development 

• * * ^ *, 

^Sai /l Levitaik an^ Robert Tagftart, "Do Our Statistics Mp^^utc the ReaJ Labor Market 

Hardships?,^ b Edwin D. Cot<^cld, ed.. ASA Frocetdsn^r^p^ Statistics Secticm, 19^^. 

Part I. Washington^ DC- Amtnc^n Slatis^cal AsK>cia4oi^%u£U£i iuljut Sbiskin^. 

**EinployiD«ii and Uvroptayment. The Doughnut or tfic Ifdic?" Momfify Labor Rf\nfw 



TAPLE'3, Trends in Unemployment, Expehdriures for Manpower Programs, and Utiernployineni Insurance 
Benefits, Fiscal 1972-1977 ' * 



Expenditures f millions of dbllars) 



^ Annual AvCfage Uncmt/loyment thousands) 

^\scal Unemployment ' I ^ Weeks 27 Weeks 

Year Rate (percent) " Total of Mote or More 



DepaTiment of Labor 



Comprehensive 

Manpower 

AisiiUnce'' 



Tertipofdry 

Public 

Service 



Sute and ledcraJ 
Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits 



f972 


59 


^ 4,991 


U34 


380 


' h59a 


567 


7,088 


1973 


5 2 


4,539 


970 




1.388 


1.014 


4,796 


1974 


50 . 


4,449 


809 


327 


1,454 


605 


5.489 


1975 


7J , ' 


6.704 


K620 


655 


2.S03 


372 


lS.694 


1976 ' 


8J ^ 


1743 


2.615 


</ 1,772/ 


3,158 


h8&7 


18.218 ^ ' 


1977 


73 


7,069 


10l56 


^ M14 


3.291 


2.340 


13,058 ' 



SOURCE: Computed Trom data from Bureau of Labor Statbtics, U.S. Department ortabor. and Office or Management and Budget 
^£)(CMe» WIN, Older Americans; includes CETA I. 11, III, and rv. 
^££X>nd CETA TitU Vl„ / 
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pr^ogram^, E^ch has advantages and disadvantages in tenm of effect on 
empJo) nient, speed of implemenlationf effect on inflation^ focusing on 
those most in n^ed, and net costs.^ , ^ * 

Each of these attemauves has e;^anded in response teethe recession, 
but not at the same rate^ Expenditures for unemplovpuent insurance kept 
pace with the^nse in extended joblessness bet^enT974 and 1976, whil^ 
increases m spending for employment an^ traming programs lagged (see 
Table 3')/Tvw , temporart programs— F^ederal Sup|Memental Benefits 
(FSBj, which increased the duration of benefitSyand Special Unemplo)- 
ment Assistance (sla), whidj extended co>erage— were added.^ Unem- 
plo)ment insurance has borde the brunt of costs m easing the hardslitp 
of c>chcal unemplo)ment. in 1976. more than three times as much was 
spent for t'l as for CFTAr-as shown in the table^below. hi fiscal f977, 
hov^ever, the relationship began to change* with higher expenditures for 
emplo>ment and training and sharpl) lower tl benefit payments as 
unemployment edged downward. 



Peicenl Increase 

FY 1974. , FY 1974' 





FY 1976 


FY J 977 




! 




Tou'i ' ^ 


' 74 


59 


1 5 ureek^or moic 


223 


154 




350 


24 t 


Outlays ' , 






Comprehensive manpower programs 


117 


126 


Temporary public service 


212 


287 


Unemployment inAi ranee 


232 


138 


r ' 


• 





*LS. G^n^e&s, Gongre^oiui Budget Office, TeTnporafy Af^^tsuKes Sumuhu En^tcy 
t merit— An EvaJuation of Some Aiumairvts, Prepared b> Nanc) S Barrett and George Iden, 
WajhingtcDf DC. CoDgre^naf Budget Office, September 1975, VS. Coa^resSt 
Congresstoiul ^dgct OfficjCi Employmem ivtd Tftumng Programs. Staff tvorkin^ paper 
prepared b> J. Wendell Butler and EOcWd Hobt>ie, Wasluogtgn. D.CL CoDgressioo^ 
^Budget CMfice- Maj 1976, NauoDal CounoJ oo EmptoymcDl Pohcy. Revt»ng the Recovery 
by Direa Jsb Creation^ A policy statement b> the National Gjfuncii on Employment PobC>. 
Wa^ngton, DX , December 14, (976 

*Tbe Federal Supplemental Benefits Program, enacted m December 1974. autborued 
federal supplemental benefits for persons tvbo bad exhausied theu unemployment 
in^tirance entitiemeni ftrhenever (be insured unemploymeni rate (either nabonally or in 
specific sutesi reached 4 pcrcet>L Tbe Special Unemplojmetii AssiSUncc Program, en^tcd 
in Ehcembcr 1974, vtu & temporary program covering worker) wbo were not otbemose 
cU^ble for unemployment omirance benefits under anjr other state or federal taw sl a 
payable when the total onemplo^ment rate t\ 6 percent nationally or 6 3 percent at the area 
level for 3 consecutive months. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF i^NDS ' 

With more manpower funds available than ever debate continues on the 
proper level and mix of funds and hos^ themone> is to be divided among 
geographic areas and client groups. 

Almost all ceTa funds are disinbuted on the basis of formulas 
specified to t]0 local level. The legislation prescnbes the manner m 
which Title L II, and VI funds are to.be allocated, and the E>epartmAt 
of Labor has chosen similar formulas for the larger Title It! programs 
(those for Indians and 'migrant ajid seasonal farm workers and summer 
programs for youth). This method of allocatton/fe a departure from 
earlier methods Before CEfA, foj^ulas were used to distnbute mdta and 
other program funds to the state level only. However, a great deal of 
discretK)n was lefi to regional offices m allotting funds bebw ^ate levels 
and in disinbuting funds among ^reas and programs. - 

The Emergency Employment Act was the first legislation to apply an 
objective formula based on the. extent and sevent; of unemployment 
among potential]) eligible citi^ counties* and states Enpenence.under 
the eea% Public Employ ir^ffT Program (pep) greatly influenced ilk way 
iinvhich allocations are handled under ceta, 

^ne advantage of formulas is that ihe> ehminate grantsmanship aiid 
partiality in run<i disinbution. More important, they -assure each 
qualifying area a share of funds m proportion to need, measured 
objectively The effect is to spread funds more broadly than in the past, 
Among the disadvantages are the lack of fiejubiliiy m moving /unds 
about to meet new or emerging situations and the possibility of 
spreading funds too thin for significant results. 

On balance, the use of formulas specified to the local level appears 
more equitable than earher methods, but some aspects nee'd consider* 
ation: Are the formulas appropriate for Ehe economic and social 
objectives of ^ach title? Are valid and current siatisucal data available to 
measure formula elements? 

Selecting the method of allocatmg limited resources under ceta was 
one of the most difficult challenges faced bj legislators.^ In addition to 
designing forijiulas, they had to decide what s^izc and type of junsdiction 
would be ehgible to receive funds, how to prevent abrupt declines in 
existing funding levels; what cutoff rate to use for idenufying areas of 
substantial unemployment under Title \h and how to sustain funds for 

•Robert Guuman, "Inwrgov^mmenul Rdauons Under ihe New Manpower Act." 
Monthly Usbo* Rtvtfw'^t) tO-t6, June t?74 
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espeaall) disadvantaged groups> such as Indians and nugrator) T^r^ 
workers. 

PRIME SPONSORS ^ 

A central question in drafting coa was who *as to have the pnmar) 
administrative role, mdta programs had been administered through th^ 
state emplo)meni service and state educational agencies, while the eoa 
programs were usuallj sponsored b) local pnvate nonprofit or public 
agencies. Except for the tem[JBtar> Pubhc £mplo)ment Program, and m 
some insLan<;es summer programs for jouth, sute and local units of 
government had Lttle expenence in admimstering manpower programs. 

An earl) version of the bill to consolidate and simplif) administration 
proposed that sute governments be the pnme sponsors* with pass- 
through to local govemmcnls. But majors and other opponents held ihat * 
state go\emn\ents would not be responsive to urban needs/ Another 
version favored using labor market areas as the basis to take advantage # t 
of, training institutions and job opportunities across junsdicttonal lines. 
The economic interdependence of titie> and suburbs plus the planning 
under the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning S)stem (campsJ gave 
added weight to thjs propo'sal. On the other hand, successful expenence 
under pep. the desire to Kx accounUbilit)> ajid practical political realities 
of getting junsdictions to work tc^ethcr were cntical considerations. 
Congress resolved the issue by designating cities and counties as pnme 
sponsors and b) encouraging the formation of consortia where • 
arrangements could be worked out. Each sute government would be 
responsible for the "balance of state"-areas that do not meet the 
qualifying critena of size, the smaller more rural sectjgns* 

The decision to establish a minimum population requirement of 
100,000 for pnme sponsors was based .on a number of considerations, 
limiting sponsors to a manageable number, savings in admjiustrati\e 
overhead, and the efficiency of planning for and operating from a 
geographic base that covers a substantial part of a labor market. To win 
th^ support of members of Congress from rural areas, cfia authorized 
ihj? designation of rural concentrate employment programs (ceps> with 
demonstrated capabilities. Under Titles II and VI, certain Indian 
reservations t|iat do riot necessarily meet the population requirement 
were permitted to be sponsors. As a further compromise, cities ^or 
counties with 50,000 population were tOLbe.designated "program agents** 

TRoga H. Diviilftjn* The /W^f^u Cotr^^r^nsiv^ Monpijvi^^ L^hUi^ EoUcj Studies *n 
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far Titles M and VI Pnme sponsors pass through funds to program 
agents, which then manage their own public service employment 
programs Thus the act that was uiiended to streamJine administration 
ended up creating a hodgepodge of man) different t)pes of sponsors and 
a considerable overlap of resp4nsibiUues and accountabiht) * 

Title !I money is earmarkA for use onl> m an ^'aVea of substantial 
unemplo\'menL" that is. an area with a 6 5-percent unemployment rate 
for 3 consecutive months This ma% cover a prime sponsors entire area 
or simplv a pocket of high lihemplovment of varying size. The rules for 
detineaung such pockets have been ver) loose, and local sponsors have 
been known to gerrymando^ sections or neighborhoods to maximize 
therr funding. A uniform method of identif>ing Title II areas would 
ensure thai funds were distriHuted more equitabl).^ * ' 



^TITLE L IL A^D v| ^OR.^^LLAS 

Allocation formulas can be devised to meet a vanet) of social, economic, 
or political objectives, within the limits of data availability. If specific 
socioeconomic groups are the target, ifien the ke) formula elemetits 
should be demographic and income cnietia. If the major concern is areas 
bf substantial and persistent unemployment, then a combination of 
Onemplov ment. population, and income catena would* be preferable, If 
countercyclical objectives are called for. Ihe amount and the seventy of 
unemployment would be the determinants and an automatic unemploy- 
ment rate trigger phased with the business c^cle might be used. Another 
type of formula would allocate funds b> some measure of cost- 
effectiveness In each of these, a "hold-harmless" feature, wljich limits 
changes in funding levels, could T>e included to moderate the effect of 
radical shifts in existing funding levels. 



"Title f pnmc sponsors arc defined ^ ciljes or counties' of IOOjOOO or more population. 
coiuorUa, balance of stai«$. chp.. ^rea^ designated under exceptional circumstances, 
and U S temtones f American Samoa. Guam^ ihe Vtrgin Islands. and the Trusi TernLones 
of the PaciAc) AJl Title f pnme sponsor? are ehgtbk for Tttle 11 and VI funds, and m 
addttton. Indian tubes on federal and ^late reservattons are ehg^ble appbcants for them. 
*U S General Accoifllting Office^ Progress and Fro^ems tn AHocuung Funds Vftder Tutes i 
ar\d ii — Cof^rfhfnstye Emptoymeru and Training A<i, Washington. DC. ^General 
Accounting Office. January 2. 1976 

^^Daniel S Hamermesh and Hugh Pitcher. **Economjc Formiilas for Manpower Revenue 
Sh&nng," industnal and Uibor Rehitons Rrvt^, 21(4^ July 1974 

J 
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Tide i 

The Tille I formjirrepresents a combination uf.the firsi two tjpes of 
fonmub design descnbed above. The Senate bill based allocalion 
formulas on poverij and unemployment, s^hile the House version based 
allocations on past funding levels and relative unemployment. The act 
incorporates all of these with a iJevice for maintaining stability from year 
to year Eighty percent of the Title 1 appropriations is allocated as 
follows 11 Half of the funds is allotted on the basis pf the sponsor^s, 
previous year's funds -37.5 percent according to the area's relative share 
of total unemployment, and the remaining U.5 percent according to the 
proporiton of adults in f^tmilies with earnings below the low-income level 
defined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (bls). To prevent sharf/Twings 
in funding from one ^ear lo the nexu each area must be allio^ted a 
mmimum of 90 percent and a maximum of ISCT^rcent of its prev^tsq^ 
yearns allotment. 

This method has been criticized on the grounds that the emphasis on 
unemployment rather than income is not appropnate for a program 
geared to the structurally unemployed. The timing and the frequency of * 
Title I allocations have aUo been questioned. Lead time has at times 
been inidequate fpr planning. More imi>v»rianti the strjictural nature of 
the problems addressed in Title I raises a question as to the need for 
year-to-year funding, it may be more appropnate to determine the 
proponionate share of each sponsor every 2 or 3 years^ vvith variations m 
amounts based on the appropriation levels. This would allow for more 
orderly planning and administration and would alleviate some of the 
data-gathenng prc|)lems. 

J 

me a . 

The Title II formula has only one determining factor— unemployment 
Each eligible area receives a share of funds proportionate to its share of 
the total unemployment in all areas of substantial unemployment in the 
country ^ ^ 

Issues concerning the Title II formula are the appropriateness of a 
•percent unemployment rate criterion for quahfying areas of substantial 
unemployment, the influence of seasonal unemploynient figuresi and the 
lack of a factor m the formula to dtscnmmate among areas on the basis 
of severity uf unemployment. The 6.5-percent rate was chosen when the 

^^One per^ni the pcr^tni allocated b> formula was to be r«$«rved for siaie pnme 
sponsors for ^u|>port of Uie siaie manpower services couf\ci]5 * 
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national unemployment rate was less than 5 percent^ the mtent was to 
concentrate on areas with the most severe probtems. With a national 
* unempto) ment rate that has averaged more than 7.0 percent since ceT A 
was passed near!) alt sponsors <jualif> for some Title 11 funds (see Table 
4) This suggesu that the legislative intent might more effectively be met 
b> using a sliding scale, e.g.. setting the local unemplo) ment trigger at a 
(lesignated percentage above the national average unemployment rate, 
^e same objective might be accomphshed by a formula in whiA^h the 
mf element v^ould be the number of unemployed in areas of substantial 
unemployment, and the second would be the number of unemployed 19 
each such area above the tngger levelJ^ 

In any case, the use of a recent 3-month penod for identifying-^as of 
substantial unemployment gives areas with volatile patterns of ^l^al 
unemployment ^^dvantage over those with cootinuous high unemploy- 
ment. It the objective of Title II is to provide extra resources to areas 
with chronic unemployments it is not achieved with a formula tilted m 
favor of areas with seasonal or temporary unemployment proljtems. The 
Accounting Office has recommended the use of seasonally 
figures, but bls has not yet resolved the technical problems 
eniaiiea The use of annual average figures would channel funds more 
directly to places with persistent, as well as substantial, unemployment. 
Discretionary funds could be used for areas that qualify because of a 
sudden nse in unemployment between allocations. 

Tiile V! 

m 

Since Tiile VI was intended to create as many jobs as possible dunngan 
emergency, the allocat'on formula is also based on unemployment only. 
The formula has three parts . 50 percent of the total amount li distnbaited 
according to each area's unemployment relative to the national total, 25 
percent on its share of unemployment in excess of 45 percent, and 25 
percent on the share of une^nployment in its areas of sub&tanttal 
unemployment in relation to unemployment in alt such areas. Thus the 
formula provides an added boost to areas with severe unemployment. 

^*Und*T Ihc Pubbt Woris and Economic Development Act of 1965* an Area of subsianii^ 
unempJoyment m^y qualify for public wo;)ls if iXs unefnpk>>mcnt rate is 6-pcrc«ni or more 
for f year \n ared may qualtfy for other type« of a^istancejf Jiha^ unempJoymeni rates of 
50 percent above the national average for 3 years, 75 percent above the national average 
for 2 years* or 100 percent above the national avenge for I year Under the Emergency 
Emptoyment AiX a two-part formula was adopted. FiHy percent of Sectton ^fhndi for 
ams of substantjaJ unemployment were diStnbuied'on theba^i^ oftoUJ unemployment in 
quahfyiog areas* with SOpcrtent based on unemp] o> men 1 above the 6*percent level. 
"U,S, 'General Aecounting Office^ Progress and ProbUfns in Allocating Funds. 
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TABLE4 CETAPrim^ Sponsors UnderTitle I 
and £%bte Applicants Under Title II, Fiscal 1976 



EUglbJe Areas Number 

Title I prnne sponsors^ totai 423 

Eligible under Title II 4L6 

Not eligible under Title II ^7 

Ebgibte applicants under Title It 416 

Entire area quaiifted 329 
Areas of substantial unfempl<^mtt)t 

within area qualified ' ^ $7 

tndian teservadons 214 

RuraJ CEPs 4 ' 

■ Total Title 11 634 

SOURCE: Empioymeni and Training Admin btration. 
\)S. Department of Labot (unpubii$h«d data). 



Because of the cyclical nature of the unemployment problems 
addressed by Title VI, the Department of Labor insisted thai the latest 
unemployment data be used in the Title VI formula. In fisca) 1976^ bls 
. used figures for a recent 3-month period, which resulted in a se^nal 
bias similar to that in Title IL Using a 12-tnonth moving average, instead 
of a 3-montb figure, would overcome this problem. } 

The administration of public service employment would beJii^re 
orderly if Title VI were made a permanent part of ceta, triggered 
automaticall) whenever national unemplo)ment reaches recesliqn levels. 
This would avoid the delays in the legislative appropriation c>cle that 
have occurred under cETa, ' 



Title 111 I 

Title III authorizes the Department of Lafer to continue direct services 
through national programs 'Tor such grojups as people with limited 
English-speaking ability, older workers, offenders, and othen with 
particular disadvantages in the labor market, Indians, migrant and 
Seconal farm workers, and youth are singled out for special emphasis. 

Although not required to do so, the Department of Labor has used 
formulas to allocate funds for Indians, migratory and seasonal farm 
workers, and youth summer employment. This produces distributions 
that conceptually are universal and objective* but problems exist due to 
lack of satisfactory data. 

Data on Indians are obtained from an annual reporting system 
maintained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department of the 
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Intenor bul standard measures have little -meaning on reservations 
where underemplojment rather than unemployment is th^ rule. The 
allotment of funds to states for migrant and ^asonal farm jyorkers is 
derived from annual farm empIo>menl ,data ^upphed reporting 
establishments and compired b> the Department of Agriculture. The 
sponsoring organization then divides' the state's allotment among 
9ubareas Employed workers ar^ reported b> place of work rather than 
b) place of residence* whtcli causes an imbalance in fund distnbution. 

A major problem is the use of the Title I formula for funds for sumlfieT 
emplojment of jouth. That formula gives weight to total unemployment 
rather than jouth unemptojment and to adults rather than>outh in low- 
income families, resulting in a skewed distribution, as discussed later in 
this chapter. Consideration could be given to alternative measures to 
allot funds more directly to areas with the most severe youth 
unemployment ^ ■ 

SL;;baL LOCATION OF FI.SDS BY PRI^E SPONSORS 

Ver^ few of the pnme sponsor cvties or counties in the survey yssed 
formal methods fo**allocating Title I funds among subareas. Instead* 
efforts were made to concentrate resources and service in accordance 
with perceived need, for example, b) locating manpower service centers 
m major cities or in poor neighborhoods within cities, 

"Suballocatjon" takes on more meaning in consortia and the balance 
of states, in which the sponsor is responsibje for an*area that includes a 
federation of separate junsdictions. Where formulas are used, sponsors- 
developed various combinations of criteria, the Title I formula with 
more weight to tfee povert) component (Orange County), unemployec^ 
high school dropouts, and low-income adults (Lansing), labor force, 
unemployment, povert), and "output" (balance of North Carolina). The 
\ "output" factor in North Carolffta was based on how well the substate 
regions planned to serve the target population. The use of formulas 
brought complaints in some cases about the validity of unemployment 
siatistics for rural sections and the timeUness of Census povert) data. In 
the Phoenix- Mancopa consortium, an agreed 6(M0 split between the 
cit) and the county proved unsatisfactory because the county believed it 
did not get a fair share of participant slot^and services: In Raleigh, the 
sponsor called in the Department of Labor regional office to suballocate 
funds among major jurisdictions. ^ ^ 

Title II and VI 5uballot;nenc methods are more straightforward, The 
Department of Labor deterrmnes.the amotints for program agents and 
pockets of substantial unemployment through the standard formulas. 
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Tills system proved to be a source'of tension in one consorlium because 
some subjunsdjctions, in companng their shares of Title II and VI funds 
received from dol with smalf^r shares of Title I funds under consortium 
arrangements^ found they could do better alone. 7T)is was jone of the 
issues that led to the-splinten^g of ih^i ^nsortiom. In other cases> in 
which the sponsor's entire-fktea was itself an area of substan^al 
unemploymenL there apparenfly was little effort to earmark funds for 
sections with ifie highest unemploymcntr 

DISTRIBLTIGNAL EFFECTS ^ 

The relaljve shares of funds for mdividual area>.under each title have an 
im|]i)mnt beanng on program operations and 4he direction that 
manpower is taking under ceta. 7T)e amount available for allocatioSp has 
been increasing each year (see Table 5). \\^en funds from a|^ sources are 
considered together, each area in the sample had more funds available in 
i;976 than m the 1974 base year (see Appendix Table 5). However, 
shifts m relative shares among areas do^ffect clients and programs- 

Title i . ^ ^ * , - ' ^ 

Th,e major change m Title i allocations has been a relative decline m 
funds for core Cities and an increase in the share going to counties, many 
of which are suburban areas. The relative share, of 56 matched cities 
declined from 24 percent of ihe fiscal 1974 allotment to 22 percent in 
1976 and to 19 percent in fiscal 1977, while the relative share of 147 
matched counties increased from 13 percent m fiscal 1974 to 16 percent 
tn'fiscal 1977 (see Table 6| The cities' share would have been less were jt 
^not for the 90-percent hold-harmless provision, which limits lije extent to 
which allotjhents can ^^xopM \h fiscal 1975, funds for more than three- 
fiourtlis of the cities were boosted to them close to the fiscal 1974 
funding level; more than hal^^e cities, including 7 of the 10 most 
populous; needed this adjustment in fiscal 1976. The increase of $300 
million in Title 1 appropnauons for 1977 eased the problem. but> even 
with the mcrease, most cities are still experiencing progressively; 
diminishing Title I funds despite' ineteases in unemployment. Of the 56 
matched ciiics> 36 had less Title 1 funds m fiscal 197,7 than m fiscal 1975, 
the first year of cETa allocations, while only 9 of 147 matched counties 

i^]n liscal )974. summer youth funils were included m the ba^e figure: In subsequcnf^cai^^ 
summer' youth funds were separate When the two atlotmcnt^ (Title i^ti^ summer) are 
corfibined. the absolute amount arm has ^one up irovsi 1974 However, m man> 
cajcs the absolut^e TitJe 1 amounts have been declining since fUcal 1975 
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TABLE 5 Appropnali6ns and Amounts ADocated't Titles U IL and VI and 
Summer Youth Program Funds, Fiscal 1974-1977 (thousands of dollars) 


Title . '^^ — 


FY 1974 


lY 1975 


tY 1976^ 


TY 1977 


f* Title 1 


T 








A pprop nation 








^ ]«OOV 


Allocation 










['orinula amount 


L40'7 


L249 


L349 


i,486 ' 


Adjured amount^ » 




1 J54 


1^311 


L503 


No n formula allocations i 














79 


79 


7** 


$t4t^ m^inpowef service 




0 J 


V J 




Coniortium incentives^ ^ 




ft 


iji 
Jo 




<>tatc pjannuig lo^^vj; 




1 -1 
1 J 


1 'I 


1 c 

I ? 


■ ■ Rural CEPs 




7 


/ 7 ^ 


9 


■ ' Tern tones 






2 


■ 3 


Balance 




;23 


66 


143 


• TiEfell 




• 




> 


-Appropriation 


370 ' 


■ 400 " 




Allocation 










rjormula 


2% 




' 'k380 


1,233 ' 


Discretionary 


74 


- so^ ■ 


330* 


/ 308 , 



Jtik VI 
A pprop nation 
Allocation 

Pormula 

Discretionary 

Suinincr Program^ for Youth 




,^6,84?/ 

6.176*^^ 
■656 

5^5 



rd 



SOtJRC£ LinpJoy^rnent and Training Adinjnis^fjr(%»?^ S Departtnent or Ubor 
*^t.xi^es transit ion quarter 
^AmoVnt available arter adjustr 

^Includes Shl^O iniltmn to n\titrijgi^jftP(<>yl^th'i}€v6l& ijnd^r Tittle V^' 
^Ihtludes S I.OL6^iniMion 'for>k'^^^4af<l for HiC^I 1^7$ 
^Eighty (Tiiltion dollarsd^impltJd w^t^^976 fi*nds, 1' 
^litcludes S 3. 66S^^S^f$rward' funded TorTiscal J^S 
^Also includ^ii^Wiglne for Title I. above ^ 

had decreases, The^otal amoant for the cities declined 7 percent from 
$3Jf mjJJjon in fise^l J975.40 $290 milljonjn 1977. The total for the 147 
counties inaedsed 29 percent from $192 milliui| to $24^jIlion over the 
same period. Gar), with its high uneiftployfe^^d po*rtY leve|^, is an 
extreme eAample^ it would have receiveatUliflpore4hdnfIalf its fiscal 
. 1975 funds jn fiscal 1976 under Title 1 were it not forlhe 90-percent floorV 
Even with the hoId-haVml^ adjustment, Gary's»Titie I allotment 
drcjp4>cd from $5.1 million in 1975 to $4.6 million in f976 and $4.1 
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tpilljotj in 1977, due io the cumulative'eRecl of the^ formula. Most major 
cjties^ have had sharp cuts in Title I fiinds )ear b> year (see Table 7), 
The opposite side of the com, the"l50^percent maximum increase in 
aliotment^^was desired to limit increa^e^. Onlj a few areas— ne*arlj all 
.of ihe^ counties— are aiTected b) this' rule. Dufage Count) the 
Chicago area has gamed to an extraordinarj degree. The amount of Title 
I funds in 197^ was more than double the 1974 amount and would have 
been much higher vuere it nJf for the 150-percent maximum, DuPage had 
the higUfst median famth income in Illinois, according to Cer^us data, 
onlj 2,3 percent of jts families had inco>nes belo* the poveriv*level, 
Chicago, on the other hand, has experienced declines eacj^Car and 
would have dropped much lower except for the 90-perceni ■^■armless 
ru« ^' ' „ 
^ The redistribution of fundi reflects the influef\ce of the t^e elements 
in the Title I formula. The change from 1974 to 1^75 was due to the 
introduction of the fornWia, The )ea*to-year changes since ^re due 
mairj) U) the influence of unemployment (weighted 37,5 percent) and to 
^'lesser extent to the dfstnbution of adults in low-income fanulies 
(wejghiedi2,5 percent), , « 

, Congress, in considering various measures of poverty, chose "adults in 
low-income families" rather than tjie more familiar Census definition 
**individuals m families belosv (^e poverty threshold," The Census 
poverty threshold fora^onfarm famil) of fotn»was S3*745* significantlj 
lower than the bls estimbte of a mimmuin of $6,940 in 1970 for a familj 
of four at wfhat tt calls a lower-level budget in an urban area. At the time 
of the 1970 census, there were twice as man) adults in low-income 
families as there were m familie^^wj^h incume^ below poverty levels (34 
versus I? million). . * ' ^ 

GntiCb of the Title I formula have urged that more weight be g|\^en to' 
the "adults in, low-income fanylies** factor. However, increasijjg the 
weight of thai^- factor would probablj not increase the relative sliare 
gotfig to cities, siifce the pfQportion of adults in low-incume families in 
' cities i^^JMUfi' than the p^oporjion in other -prime sponsor areas. The 
likel> efrlSrwould b^ to increase the share offunds for the balance of 
slates, as'shqflfrn bj^he distnbutiqn for fiscal 1976 in thp table below. 
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Unemployed 
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tABLE 6 Percentage Distribution of Manpower funds. iMaiched Group of Cities and'Counlies, Fis\-al 1974*1977 
^ V 

- Titte I Allocations^ 



Type of Sponsor 


Matched 
Gfoup 


1 Y 1974 
Mali power 
Funds* 


I Y 1975 




lY 1976 




i'Y 1?77 




L^'oFrfiuLa 
Amount 


Adjusted 
Amount^ 


Pormula 
Ai^ount 


^dju$(ed 
Amount^ 


1 or inula 
Amount 


Adjusted 
Amounl^ 


City 




24 4 


21 1 


■23-0 


20^ 


, 21 6 


19 1 


I9.> 


County 




126 


15 2 


14 2 


16.0 4 


15-3 


- 16 6 


16 4 


All others 




63 0 


63.7 


62,8 


63 9 


63 1 ' 


64,3 


64J 


Total 


\ 


■ iooo 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


lopa 


tooo 


U S (oui allocation 


















1fni!lion\ of dollars) 


4* 


^ 1,407 


lt249 * 


h354 


1,249 


' 1,311 


h4S6 


1.502 



i ' - 

SOURCL Computed from Kmploym«nt and Tramtng Admmi$trationt U,S. Department of Labor (lata. 

^txc\u<U^ amounts for consortium mcenti>«$^di$v^tjandr> funds, vov^tiL^r.J edu^4tJon and stat« manpuv^er servlf.e^ grants^ funds for ruril 

Ct^Ps. tcrruoTies, and state plannrjpg funds. , ^ 

^lFund( for programs corresponding wtih Title I Includes summer allotments for youth employment 

^Adjusted to provide each prime spopsor at least 90 percent hut no* more than 150 percent of prior year's funds. 



Resources a^^i Allocations' - , 

TABLE \ CETA Title I AUoc&iions, Major Cities. 
Fiscal I975-I977fthousandsofdoihrs) ' 





FY 197S ^ 


rV 1976' 


FY 1977 


,N«w York 


63,067 


56>7eo ^ 


61,844 


f Chicago 


36.937 * 


33.24^, ' 


29.919 


Los Angdes 


22>f91 


2Lns r 


24J49 




13>932 


12.538 


13,321 


Detroit ^ 


15>980 ' 


14,4 2J 


15,656 




8.830 


7,947 


8,044 




4.282 


3,854 


4,285 


.Washington* D C 


15,492 


13,942 ^ 


12,548 


Ertbia/iapolis 


4,568 


4,224 


4,727 


San f rancESco 


8.002 


7,201 ' 


7,790 




S.77S 


,7,9fjO 


* 1,69S 


St Louis 


7i5fJ 


'6,435 





SOLhRCI^ Lmploymeni ^ind Tfibtins \dniinJ5t[;ilif>ri. 
L S Departmertt of Labor > 



The other alternadve. using the sta(;darci poven) criterion, would 
probabtj have had a wmilar effect of increasing funds pnmanl> to 
honmetropohtan areas. At the time of'the 1970 census. 46 percent of 
families with incomes belov^ the^povert) level lived in nonmetropolitan 
areas, compared j^ith 43 percent of families vtith less than $7,000 income 
(see Table 8). The use of the standard poverty criterion would haye 
shifted relativel) more funds to the ?outh. 40 percent of adults m low- 
income families lived in the three southern regions, compared with 44 
percent of famihes below the poverty level.*^ * ■ 

Summer Programs for Youth * ' ' ^ 

Summer employment programs for jouth were ongt^all) designed to 
defuse volatile social situations that tend to p^^k in the summer., 
Conseqitfntlj, thej were initiall) targeted to the larg^i cities in which ^ 
needs were perceived. to be greatest. Later funds were distributed tp all 
slates but concentrated in pities, Althc^ugh ceta does not prescnbe a 
method for allotting summer employment funds, the Department of 
Labor has adopted the same formula for youth as for all Title I 
i programs Instead of the 90-percent hold-harmless factor, theaniount for 
each area is adjusted to keep participant slot levels ffom declining from 

'^Puerto Ricp IS included m the Unntd Slates in this catculaiion 
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TABLE 8 Percentage Distribution of FamUies with Incumes Less Than 
S7.000. Families in Poven> Status, and Families Wuh Incomes Less Than 
J25 Percent of Poverty Level, J969:by Residence 

tncomes less m Povcny Incomci Les^ Than 



R^idcncc 




Sta'ut 


125"^ of Poverty Lc^el 


MetropphTan 






55 


Central ttiics 


3: 


3: 


32 


Other urban 


18 


15 


16 


Rural nonfjrm 


6 


6 


6 


. Rural farm 


1 


■t 


1 


Nonmciropohlan 


43- 


44 


45 


Lrban 


15 


IS 


15 


RurjJ rionfarm 


21 


24 


24 


"* RuraJ tarm V 


7 


7 


7 


ToeJ Imtod Sutet 


too 


ino 


100 



S/)URCJ Computed from Census of FopuJalion. I ^J'^O K ( U CD T^bkl 1 1^ and 1 1 7 
NQT? Detai^vna^ no( ^dd (r> ioi3.h dut: to rounding 

TABLE 9 f^ercentage Distnbuiion of Summer \ outh Program Funds, by * 
Typje of Sponsor. Fiscal 1973 and 1976' 



type oi Sponst^^r* 


Number in 
Mjtthccf CJroup 


\ V 1973 ' 


hY 1^76 




S5 


3(T 


26 


Couno ' 


V4Z , 


JO , 


13 


All other 




60 


61 ' 


Total United St^tct 




100 


100. 



SOLRCP Computed frt>in*l-mpii>ym€rtt and^Tr^iitiriSi Admmistrati4>r>. t S, Dcparlment 
of Labor d3i3 . 



)ear to )ear. Each area receives more* funds m absolute terms than 
before CLTA. but the pattern ofallocation has changed so thaL as ta Title 
L th« relative share of resources are bemg shifted from aties to counties 
{se^ Table 9>. \ * 

' fate II and Title VI \ ^ . ' 

Fiscal 1976 allotments under Titles II and VT vi^ere based on average 
^nefTiplo)metit figures f6r a recent 3-montll penod. Even thpugh the 
formulas' arp different. Table 10 &ho\v&' that the imtial distnbution b) 
type of sponsor was virtually the same under botR titles. 



Resources and "Allocations 

TABLE 10 Percentage Disinbi^lion of Public Service 
Employrftent Fun<ls> by Type of Sponsor* Fisca! 1976 



Type of 


NumfrftJ" of 


Tiilell 


Title VI 


Sponsor 


Unemployed 


AUocaUon ^ 


AlJoc^ition 


6t> 




19 


19 ' ' 


Count > 


20 


19 


20 ■ 


CoftKntium 


33 


33 


32 


BaJ^nc« of ^(^Te 


29 


29 


29 


TOTAL 


100' 


100 


too 



SOCRCf- Computed from (■mplo>(nent and Tratning ^dmjrtti 
ifalton. U S no;partni£nt of Latwr data 



In addition to funds allocated by formula> a share of (he Title I 
approf^natjon is reserved b) law for use at ihe discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor, bui^lhis flexibihlj is illusory. Under Title I, of the 20-percent 
discretionar>^ amount. 5 percent must be distributed to states for 
supplemental vocational education> 4 percent is for state manpower 
services, and up to 5 p^cent js for consortium incentives. The Secretary 
must also use part of the discretionar) mone> to guarantee each sponsor 
at least 90 percent of it& pnorjerft s allotment asui to fund rural CfPs. In 
1976. after these requirements had been met, onl) about 4 percent 
remained for discretionarj" use ^ ^ 

Title 11 also authorizes the Secretary to use 20 percent of the funds at 
his discretion* depending on the severit) unemplo>ment in different 
areas To meet this stipulation, the Department of Labor distnbuted 
most of the fiscal 1975 Title fl discretionary funds according to the 
number ofimemplo)ed m excess of 6.5 percent in each area. In fiscal 
i976> however. Titles I, IL and VI discretionary funds were combined 
and apportioned to give each sponsor enough funds to sustain its level of 
public senice employment. This tactic helped to avert layoffs of workers 
^hired with ceta funds but departed from the onginal intent of using Title 
JI fuhds toxieal with severe unemployment. 

Late in fiscal 1976i«h became clear that many sponsors would exhaust 
Title VI funds and lay off their public service'enfployment (PSE) 
participants. Since authorization for Title VI had expired, Congress 
passed a supplemental appropnatton under Title II, and sponsors w^re 
permitted to transfer Title VI participants fb\Titl^ IL This situation 
created problems, since Title II residence and eligibility cntena are more 
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pestnctive than those for Title VI. In a conirijversial deasioni backed b> 
congressional comfniitees, the Department of Labor dsed Tjile JI 
discreiionar) funds to support public service jobs in some area^ that did 
not have ynemplo^ment rates of 6,5 percent or more for 3 months and 
were technically not eligible for Title II money 

MEASURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY 

For several decades, statistics on joblessness have been available for the 
^ nation* for states* for major labor market areas, and for smaller areas 
increasing!), these data are being used to allocate federal fUnds, This use 
' ha^generated demand for greater geographic ,detail and stimulated 
interest m the methods for estimating unemployment. In I976» 70 
percent of ceta funds v^as distnbuted according to the incidence of 
unempIoyment^'^To make these allocations for ceta. labor force, 
employment, and unemployment data were generated for 416 pnme 
sponsors, 764 program agents. 224 smaller areas of substantial. unem- 
ployme'nt. and 50 sutes-a tot^t»f L450 separate geographic units, not 
including Indian reservations.^' However the system for collecting labor 
market ^fonnation ^as not designed to provide statistics m such detail 
and at the frequency required, Tliese demands have placed the system 
under great strain, subjected it, to close scrutiny, and engendered 
considerable controversy. 

The two primary sources of labor force data are the Bureau of LSbor 
Statistics and. under a cooperative federal-state program, the state 
employment security agencies (sesas)..bls estimates of labor force, 
employment, and unemploy ment for the United States and for major 
states and standard metropolitan statistical areas (smsasJ are based on a 
national sample of 55>000 household surveyed each month by the 
Bureau of the Census through the Current Population Survey (CPS>J* 
The sesas* unemployment estimates for states and for labor market areas 
'are derived from the number of i/nemployment insurance recipients, 
^using a standard fonnula to estimate the unemployed labor force not 
covered by unemployme^rt insurance-primarily new entrants, reen- 

*^is procedure was later confirmed b> the Emergency Jobs Progranu Extension Act of 
1976 

fld<fiUon to thejr for cfta. local area uaemplo^ment Sunuies are used as a basis 
fof allocating funds usder other federal programs. See Bureau of L&bor Stati&ucs, 
EstmattnZ Siaif and Local Unemployments K^hm 500, 1977 

'*The number of households surveyed was mcreased from 47^000 m 1974 lo 55,000 at 
present (o improve the reliabihty of state estimates. 
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iranis, agncullural workers, the self-eniplo)edt and domestic servige 
workers. 

In the past, the &ls and^ESA methods differed in concept as well as m 
technique. An unemplojment insurance beneficiar) who worked a few 
hours a week would be counted as unemplojed ander^he se5a method, 
while the bls-Cps method would consider that person emplo)ed. sesa 
figures, obtained from establishments, counted a worker twice if he was 
on two pajroDs and liste^j workers b) place of emplojment rather than 
residence. This method affected unemplojment rates m. areas with 
significant in* or oui^convmuting. Another problem with seSa labor force 
data was venation among stat^in unemplojment insurance coverage 
and duraticn: ihe^use of standard factors for a#nving at coniponents of 
the unemplo^eij based on national ratios that ma> not have been equall) 
" ' valid laall areas further complicated the estimating method. 

Just pnor to the enactment of ceta. responsibilitj for area as well as 
national labor force statistics was transferred to bls m an effort lo 
produce compatible national and local statistics.^^ To make slsa 
methods conform v/ith the national bls-cps senes. the employment * 
figures obtained from payroll data were revt^d to eliminate double 
counting and to count employed persons b) plac^ of residence rather 
than by place of work. 

The second major change was to adjust the monthly stsA iinemprcJy' 
fpent and employment estimates annual intervals to correspond with 
the Current Population Survey for all 50 statest 30 of tite largest sMSA5t 
Snd the central cities of 1 1 large smsas. 

While the new sytcm of estimating local labor force data has^ 
, advanta]ges in terms of consistency and better supervision and control* 
some technical problems remained: ^ 

1. The m(Jst obvious is that reliable ^ls-cps benchmark data are not 

' available for all smsas and for parts of states not in smsa^. Thus a dual ^ 
system of labor force estimating is still in effect, * 

2. The sampling errors m the bls-cps annual ayerage and, more 
particularly, m monthly estimates axe magnified m smaller geographic 
umts. This is a seriotis problem when eligibility for funding is based on a 

/"^^^igger unemployment rate for a 3-month penod. 

3. The .use of 1970 Census riitios for disaggregating labor force data 
with in a labor market area for conversion from place pf work to place of 

■*Jamc» Tt Wetzel and Slartin Zt«gter, *'Mmunng Unemplcym^i m States and Local 
Areas,** Honthiy Labor Rfvtew. 97i6):4(M6, June I<ff4. 
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residence anc^ for' ehminating dual jot>>hotdmg raj^d questions because 
ofthenmetapseMnce 1970.^ 
, 4. The Cefnsus undercount. particularly ofTrban b!ack workers, 
affects both jhe CPs sampling frame and the unemployment esumates. 

5. Possible errors in'field operations and m response rates inevitably 
affect unemploymen; estimates. Such .errors tend to cancel otit s\hen 
overall VS. figures are used but can significantl) bias local estimates. 

6' The most senous problem is the * 'benchmarking'* process at the end 
of each >ean \^hen annual average dau became available. This results in 
significant changes m local employment and unemployment estimates 
for pnor rqonlhs. Some states and areas have experienced substantial 
revisions in unemployment data, \vhich may have a significant effect on 
futurealiocations.^i 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Js a\vare of these problems, some of 
\vhich could be resolvecl by enlarging the sample. Beginning m January 
197^. the BL5 introduced several revisions in the estimating methods to 
C(5rrect sonie ^f these problems. A new procedure is to &e used for 
linking the ui-based estimates to CPS estimates, to avoid the abrupt 
benchmarking (Changes that have occurred in the past, I5nempj[^ymenL 
insurance dat^ used to estimate local unemployment have been^ade 
jnore uniform from state-to stale. Unemployment insurance claims data 
are to be used m disaggre^ting unemployment within labor market 
areas instead of the fixed Census ratios that have been used. WTiile these 
changes \vl11 b€ helpful Congress should also consider changing the law 
so that allocations could be based'on annual or Quarterly instead of on 
monthly data. » 

More fundamental are subtle issues surrounding the except of 
unemployment. To what extent does "unemployment." as normally 
defined, measure economic distress? About one nrullion "discouraged"* 
workers are not included in the jobless count, nor are underemployed 
persons working for substandard wages or part-time workers who want 
full-time jobs. Those who seek part-time jobs are equivalent, m 
unemployihent statistics, to those who seek full-time employment. The 

^^'Sec Mark K»dall anfl Hu'old Wool "Aa Evaluati<m"^Proc«dur«s for EstumUDg 
UDcmploymenl and Ufieoiployment Rates m Cues Counu^s,'^ Prq>ared^for the 
Department of Labor Manpower Adtnimstrstuoiu Reseai^b Center of the Natjon&l 
Planning A^^attg^ Washington. D.C.^ I ^4 

^^Hyman B Kaitz, "Labof Area Esumates of Unempbyment Levels and plates, June 
1974*" (unpublished). E, Terrene* Jones and Donald Phares, "Fommla Feedback. Tlie 
Caie of the Comprehensive Eaiph>)nneat and Trairung AtU'* UrixtnAffatn Qua^trty 14(1;. 
September Wl. 
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figure!) Jo noi disimguj!>h between a v^orker in a famfl^ v^here others aJ^ 
also emplu\ed and one who t!> the onlj emplu)ed person in the family 
rurthermore. local unemplmmeni statistics (used in allocation formulas) 
Ju not Jiitinguish between tho!>e v^ho are tempuranlj unemployed and 
the long-term, hard-core unemployed 

In further recognition of these problems, a 1976 amendment to cti\ 
esubhshed the National Co'mmission un Eniplusment and Unemploj- 
menl Statistics to identif\_needs r^ith regard to labdf force statistics and 
lo assess the current procedures, c^incepis, and methods used in data 
collection, analysis, and presentation The Commission rMll also stud) 
^hie ioAjrn.ation available on the use and effect of educalion and training, 
program^ - / r 



hsTlsUTlSCr Tin SlslBift Ot ^DlirS I -KC OMJ FAMlLlhS 

LoLal data for estimating the number of adults m lov^-income families 
are available only in the decennial census The fiscal 1975 Title I 
alluLatujn used 1970 census ^at^on the number of persons 18 years of 
age ur uider in families bekm the cutoff of S7.000 family income. For 
subsequent )ears. \x was ne^essarv tu update these figures lo account for 
advances m the Consumer Price Index. This v^a.s done hy changing the 
incume Lnterion of S7.000 for lo\\rincome families tu SS.OOO for 1976 and 
S9.000 for 1977 and esumating Lhanges in the number of persons 18 and 
older m su^h families based on annual population estimates.^'* 

There are, hoi^ever. Mjme shortv^omings m these methods: the use of a 
uniform U>u-income standard without farm-nonfarm. regional, or size- 
of-t"amily differentiations, the lack of local detail in the Current 
Populatum Surrey, which is used to measure changes from one ^ear to 
another, the use uf outdated census ratios to disaggregate current low- 
inctjme pt>pu]ation figures fur small gcographk units, and technical 
problems in the famih budget estimates- 

The whole question of measuring the poverty or low^income 
population IS made mi*re complex because of the extent of noncash 
inv^ome. Census data Ontluding the ( Ps) are limited to cash inccfme and 
do not include the ^alue t^f fafm products used bj a farm familj or in- 
kind transfer payments, such as medicare, medicaid, food stamps. 

"Sm John t fir«ggcr EvUblnhmcni Nc^ Employment St^hshcs Review Commis- 
sion," if^thh Ub^^fR^ie^. J0(H3) 14-20, MarchJS77 

*Tur ihe Tiik I aUocaNun. ihc lim-mtomc cmcnon wai SJO.OOO EiUm^tes of the 
numbtr dJulU by sUic vrtic obumed from ihc Bureau uf ihc Census Survey of Inu^mc 
and EJuc4V*>n fur the year 197^ Thes« c^hm^aies were Jisaggregatcd to pnme sponsor 
Jev^K by using fixed ratios ba^ed on the J*"?0 ceasus of population 
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housing assisiancci child jnslruclioni and noncash social services. Yet 
these in-kind transfers are becoming a ver> significant component of 
family income.^'* 

More fundamental than the question of measurement is that of where 
to set the mcome level andhow much weight to give to this component 
rn the Title ! formula. These considerations underlie thequestion of what 
population group should be counted keeping m mind the act^s objective 
of enhancing employment prospects for the unemployed and underem- 
ployed as well as the economically disadvantaged. 

The difficulties m measuring both unemployment and income have 
been recognized in ceta. The legislation has required \|ie Department of 
Labor to develop: reliable methods to measure unemployment, under- 
employmenti and labor demand for states^ local areas, ajid poverty 
areas: data to construct an annua) measure of labor-market-related 
economic hardship, and methods to maintain more, comprehensive 
liousehold budget data, including a level of adequacy/ to reflect regional 

and rural-urban differences in household living, 

4 



SUMMARY 

The recent upsurge in appropnations ^r ceta testifies to the growing 
significance of employment and trainingt>i;ogranns-as a major part of th€ 
nation *s response to labor market ills. The changes in c eta appro|>nation 
and expendrture patterns are significant in dernonstrating the changes in 
policy and emphasis summarized below. 

• Most important is the increase m Ihe proportion of CeTa funds 
voted to countercyclical rather than structural objectives. In the first 

year under ceta, threMourths of ceta appropriaUons were for titles 
addressed to sfructural problems. By the second year, the proportion had 
shrunk lo about half, as additional funds went to cychcally oriented 
programs Recent appropriations under Title HI point to more emphasis 
on employabiJiiyd*;velopmenL ^ ^ 

• There is a shift away from the concept of decentralization, in fiscal 
I976^^3--p^ent of appropriations was for programs managed by local 

According to a c\>ngre&s)onaI3udgci Oflticc anatysj»> ihe percentage of families living in 
poverty m 1976 would dtcXiwt from I (-4 percent* usUig a sundar<3 measurement of cash 
mcom<; onlyc to 6 7 percent, induding nonuuh transfers. Stt U.S. Congress* CongressionaT 
Budgei Office, Poverty Status of Famtlm Under Aitermttve Dejimtrons of income^ 
Background paper no 17. revised. Prepared hy John J Korbel Washingtoni D.C- 
Congressional Budget Office* 1^7 ^ 
**$ection^3lZ Comprehensive Employment an<3 Training Act 6f 1973 
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officials (Titles I. II. an J VI > and 7 percent^ur nalional pro|rams (Titles 
III and IV). BuL under the neu adnamislralion. the proportion used for 
nationally supervised programs is on the rise. 

• In fiscal 1975. 42 percent of appropriations was for Title 1 — the onl) 
title that is essenttalK decategonzed. In 1976. Tit!e I represented onlv 28 
percent of total funds, and. b> 1977. onl5 23 percent, as increases were 
largelv for other titles. This reflects a drift awa) from the onginal 
concept uf local decision making, as a result of federal actions to cope 
ys\\\\ the recession and with other emerging national problems — such as 
unacce^tabiv high vouth unemplovment. 

• ( [- ;cas intended to be a ct)mprehensive manpower program, but 
other fXJL programs (wis. Older Amencaiis. the employment service)'^ 
and programs operated by other federal agencies v^ere nut folded into 

0\erlap and lack of coordination persist, and consideration is 
being given to further consohdatujn. Congress has been content to 
continue c fta without change in scope, at least through fiscal 1978. 

• There has been a \ast increase m outlays for other strategies for" 
dealing \Mth unemployment. The major brunt of the recession has been 
-borne by unemployment insurance Sl8 billion spent in fiscal 1976. 
compared with S5 billion fur < trA Funds were also appropriated for 
accelerated public works and countercyclical re\enue^haJing. At the 
moment, the trend is away frum income maintenance to^^ard other cure^ 
for the nation*s economic ilh. 

\ 4 

The use of formulas to distribute funds under ("tlA is, a major 
iccumpli^ment. There is more widespread distribution. of funds th^n 
before, but this fact has led to changes fn the pattern of fUnding and 
other probtem.s. U " ^' ' ^ - 

• Ttil^ /. Tl^ relative^ share of funds going to cities has coi>finued to 
decline, compared with the fire-<iJA di>tribytion under th? Title I 
formula Despite higher appropriations and ^ .hold-harmless feature in 
the formula, some of the major cities are losing Title I funds e^ch year, 

^and.cuijnties are gairting. The em|5hasis on unemployn^enj rather than 
'low^incume m the^ Title 1 three-part formijla'^Iso results m^g^hifl of 
, funds from regions with relatively high-ptnerty population to those with 
relatively more unempilo>ment. ' ' " 

• Tide //. Un^derTitle II. funds are distributed to areas t^at Have had 
, 6.5-percent uhemproi^ment rates for 3 consecutive montfis based pn one 
element unly-'the Volume pf unemployment. There a_re_^ number of- 
problems vvith this^urmula:*T]ie 6 5-perccnt unennpluyijent critenon'i 
when national unemployment *s above th^t leveli is too tow to identify 
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areas wilh the mosi severe unemplo)inent. This tends to dimimsh the 
impaci on areas with the most severe unemplo)inent.The formula does 
not have a sevent) factor to provide progressive!) more funds for^a^eas 
v^iih the highest unemploynent rates. The use of a 3-month t>enod for 
quahf>ing areas introduces a seasonal bias favonng areas with seasonal!) 
high unemployment. There are inequities ansmg from the lack of 
uniformity in dehneating areas of substantial unemployment, 

• btscrettonaiy funds. Discretionary funds for Titles I, II, and VI have 
been used to maintain established levels of public service employment 
rather than lo assist areas ^Mth unusually severe unemployment or areas 
with abrupt nses in unemployment, 

• Measurement of tmemploymem and poverty. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has made progress in reconciling area and national unemploy- 
ment estimates and m providing more supervision and control over 
estimating procedures. Ffowever* there are difliciitties m obtaining 
monthly figures for thousands of small areas and for parts of cities. The 
number of adults in low-income families is even more difficult to 
determine^ smce it is denied essentially from 1970 census data. More 
fundamentally^ there is a need for refinement of the concepts of 
unemployment and poverty and for a means of combining unemploy- 
ment and poverty data mto a useful index that will me'^asure the 
unemployed who need assistance m'ost. 





Manpower 
Planning • 



Planning js an essential element or the Comprehensive £mplo>ment and 
Training Act. The basic premise of manpower planning is that some of 
the economjc and social develPpmeht^of recent )cars can be under- 
stood* and to some extent dealt with, througlirnanpower programs. Most 
- of the CETA^^itie I provisions deal with "the components of a 
comprehensive man^wer plan* the characterpf the local planning 
process, and the federal re&ponsibilit) fox,j:*vT?wing plans. Implicit in Jhe 
legislative re<Juiremen(r^t^^-m^ft^''SsMJm what consututes 

effective manpower planning. The first assu)i^f>ti^ is that state and local 
sponsors* siiic< the) are famibar with varying loc^l conditions and neecU, 
are in a^better' position to pl^wi than federal ig^ogram managers. The 
* second assumption is that if tKe communit) is b^adl) represented in the 
planning process, tjie programs developed will 1:^ closel> attuned to lo^al 
needs. * f 

^ This chapter examine^t^TA planning in the light of these assumptions* 
particularl> the changes ar^i trencU in the second*>ear planning. Title I 
planning is considered separatel> from planning for public service 
emp]o>ment under Titles ILand VI, since there are distinct differenjces in 
the legisMion that resulpfrom dilfTerehces ^ the nature of Xhe pro-am 
and in the pre<ETA planning approaches. 
This chapter on planning focuses on three pivotal questions. ^ 

I. Who are the Kej manpower <^[sion makers at the state and local 
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levels? What ar'e iHe roJes of eJ^ted officials? ceta administrators? 
' Plahmng founcils? Program operators? . ^ ' 

ZT'Whiii'are the major influences on decision making? Is the end 
product of theplanmng efforj^ actually used for making decisions? 

3 What IS ihe quality qf local planning? How do slate and tooal 
planners analyze lb?ir area*s needs, and do they attempt' to relate 
program strategy to these needs? , ' * ^ 



THE ORIGINS OF MANPOWER PLANNING , ^' 

^ For the locality. Vnanpovier pj^^ningjneans understanding and evaluat- 
• ing ihe lotal labor market: how the supply of labor market skills is 
developed how Ihe^job opportunfties are create4> andhciw the Wo are 
matched. It means identifying the problems that restricl econom^j; 
opportunities for jf^rtain Sfups, selecting pnorilies or 'goals among 
them^^and developing fon Jccision makers some alternative ehoices aad 
recommendations for achieving goals. Planning also impltes.a continu- 
ous process of reviewing what has been accomplished. The performan^j^ 
of a program cycle become a source of feedback to Ihe pla(frt 
guiding their decisi^jis for the ensuing p^gr^m. In a broader smse, 
- planning also refers* lo the contftuous pfo^ess of consultation -aip^ng 
agencies and individuals concerned tvith manpower activities. ^ 
■ Title I requires 5iale and locaLpnme sponsors to draw up fortnal ^ 
comprehensive plans for furnishing manpower services^th^t must specify 
the services to^toe provided. The act also mairtales thC establishment of ^ 
.adjfisory planning councils composed of a broad base of^clienis, 
manpower agencies, and business and labor to participate m the 
planning process. The sponsor*s plans must be%ubmitted for approval to 
the regional offices of the Departmen^of Labor to ensure ihar they are 
consistent with the requirfemenis of the act afld that the sponsor has 
demon'Sfcrated "^nSJcimuni efforts" to implement the]?lan, ^■1^' 

ThiS'Concern witji planning is less evident in the^sectioi^^We ag t 
lhajl authorize public service employment. JJnder Titles 11 andT^i, 
sponsors must jubmit "applications*' rather than **plansr* However, 
applications must satisfy a lon^list of stipulations coving groups to be , 
\ sKfy'ed^nd types of jobs to be developei^, whiclLiqiplies a considerable 
^ 7, 4nd sophisticated planning effort. The Department of Labor in its- 
^subsequent regulations nrtade an etjfitlAo bnng l^je planning process for 
pu5lic service employment closet^ that for Tillp Tby reqi^j^pg sponsors 
to submit "plans" for Titles II and VI apfl to use (he planning councils in 
ihe'process of developing these gjrfns. {Uhder the Emergency Jobs - 
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Programs EM^;nsion Act ol" 1976. planning councilb have a mor^; 
important role, (hey must r^;vn;w proj^;ct applications.) 

Planning b>' local ar^;as for the manpower programs that »vere 
for^;runn^;r^^ of.,CETA Tnk 1 planning 'was introduced in 1967. Th^ 
Cooperatue 'Ar^;a Manpower Planning Sjstem (t^MPs^ ^;s£abtished a 
n^;t^ork ofxommiti^;^;^ at r^;giunal. state, and local lev^;Is to anal>2^; and 
md\^ r^;commendations on local needs and local progranjf. These 
commI(t^;^;S cunsjsteii of repr^;sentativi?s*uf f^;deral agencies administering 
manffo"%v^;r or related .programs Th^;) were to d^;vdop plans that related 
existing cat(;goncal programs "t^^ each other. tTiimmin;d dupl^ation. and 
■proposed programs for th^; coming y^r? But th^; real d^;cision 
making about tvhai would get funded and for how much was don^; b) 
fc<f^;ra! agencn;s. and lo^al planning,commiti^;es w^;re not mfiu^;ntial ^n 
th^; allocation of r^;sourc^;s. In this c<jntext* th^; c amps eKpen^;nc^; cannot 
b^; d(;scnbed a^ ti m^;aningful plannmg proc^;ss,,nofleth^;l^;ss* it brouglit 
togeth^;r th^; agencies concerned wjth manpower activities and* intro- 
duced procedures for organising local demogr4>hi<: and labor market 
data as a useful framework f<5T program planning. 

The c AMPS theme of svstcrft^^^ planning al stale and local levels was 
extended jn the earl> I970sy camps Jtself was restrjuctured to include a 
more broadl) based meil^b&rship and to provide for three levels of 
planning, a state-level manpo^^ planning (^aunciL manpower area 
planning councils (maKs) for large- cities* and ancillary manpower 
planning boards for nonmetropoliian planning districts. Starting with th^ 
Margest urbap areas, the Department of Labor furnished fundfi to hire 
state and local staff p]ajinei>s, l^j- 1974. all states. 160 cities* ?nd I6l 
.^counye^ had operationalplanning^grants- ^ 

The original c amps appr^)ach lo jplamnng lacked one of the elements 
th^ the Gongre^ w^^ later to insist on^thc participation of client and 
communit) groups. On the otjier hand* c amps onginall) incorporated a 
potential for interagency coordination, particfilarl) between hew and < 
DOL." that ttTA ma> have diminished. The hew network of vocational 
rehabilitation, w^elfare* and vocational educatioli | remains largely 
separate from ceta. despite represeniatitfn of indivttlual agencies on^ 
local councils Sponsors maj pick up program piece^from HLw-funded^ 



'Caiegonca> program are r«<)eTaI prugrafiis mandated anJ funJed b) J<;gislauon or 
oihennri^ adilhonzeJ. u3ualt) designed fi^ special pu^se., fur a designated dient group, 
^viih dcAned procedures and objecnves 
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programs, bui **lhe oppurtunjlies for coordinatjon uf ceta with oiher 
federal programs remain larg'elj undeveloped 
The Title It and VJ planning tjneage quite different from (hat of 
le ! and can be trated to the tempi:>rarv countercjchcal objectives of 
the 19'^] Emergencj Employment Act (cla). The locus of planning was 
lodged bj the era with state and local governments* most frequently m 
their personnel departments- and. be^^ause thA was thought of as'^an 
emergent) measure, there'was htE)e feeljng that it should be integrated 
with ongoing manpower programs. P^rticipaiiun in the planning process 
b\ edftratjun and training agencies, or Any other agency, was not 
required or e%en suggested. Thus, the legacy of lea set planning for 
public serMce employment un a different track, exempting it not only 
from outside particip^tiort but ,atsu from integration with other 
manpo^ver prugram^ ThK separation from what was meant to be part of 
the integral design oft eta has inhibited the best iise of resources. And. 
in many communities, jhe combined sums available under Titles I, II.. 
and VI con.stitute very sizable resources in relation to local budgets. 

TITLE I DECISION MAKERS 

The decentraljzft*t)n uf dej^ision making in manpower programs under 
hd\ greated a new set of decuiun makers and raises the question of 
how the crucial authority over the allocation of resources is exercised av 
the local level Does the decision-making process operate as envisioned 
by the framers^of the legislation- as an upen* democratic process in 
which those most directly afiTected pafticipate? Or are decisions made* as 
some skeptics ffared. with an eye toward political advantage* or* a^ 
others' believed. by,a seiftserving bureaucracy? 

The planning proces.s fgr the first year^of < tTA wa.s not a faiPtest* The 
urgency uf dra^^mg up do*.uments in support of gri^nt applications witl\in 
stringent time limits preclude^l* in most ca^es. any meaningful delibera- 
tion of alternatives. There were <jther. factors that made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for spon.sors tu engage in careful study of existing programs* 
or to provide time for extended consideration or review of program 
plans lack of manpower plannmg^'experiente* particularly in smaller 
areas, a rapidly changing econunoic situation, and the futida^nental 
predivp<>silion of eteticd officials to move- cautiously and to avoid 
potential vuurces of embarrassment, Abi>ul*all ibat fiscal 1^75 plans for 
Title I grants did was to meet immediate ^dminLStrative recjuireprients, 

^'^aiJOjial C*ommi%it>n Utr Man(»t>wcr P^AtLy, Afanpoii^r Pnt^ram Cuordtnatton A Spectai 
kepOTfof tht SaUojuxi C<ymrtiMtw/i fiir Manpo}^cr Poluy^ Special fcpcri no 2. WashmglQn. 
DC NaironaK ommiwton for MdnptJwer Pohcy, 1975 _ 
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Even in areas with some !>iaff expenence. plannitt^ tended tg be done 
primanl) b) staff of the <tiA sponsor and dol repre^seniatives. For the 
^' mosl part, plans were extensions of existing prograifts. ha^il> dpjf^gved 
b) planning councils and elected officials, dol regional offices focused 
almost entireh on administrative and procedural grant matters 

Tji the second )ear^ the dvnamics of < eta decisiorv making ^ere much 
nrtore deliberate. The planning process look shape l^rgeK within the 
fr(inie\^^ork that the legislalit^n (lad provided, and ceriaSL^ttems o 
decision majcing h^ve emerged 
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Rok of ihe Eleaed Officials - ^ , • ^ 

The c^iief elected official and the < ^ta staff shape and direct the nature 
and t^untent' of the planning process The resultant plans reflect theif 
attitudes, philosophies, and competences, 

Ai fifM.-!he chief "elected officials were gen^rallv not disposed to enter 
acHvelv into Title I decision making, although thev were aware of 
manp<^\\er developments in their communities In larger junsdictions. 
responsibilities were delegated to administrative officials, m smaller 
areas, elected officials \\ere m^re often involved, either formalK or 
infornxallv. in at least some decisions ^Bv the second jear. however, it 
becan^ clear tha! <i:tA administrators ^ere operating under marching 
oi;ders. ranging from the ver) broad to the ver) specific Of the 24 local 
prime sponsors in the studj samplejexduding Ehe 4 balapce^of states^ 
onh 1 small count) reported elected officials to be compleiel) detached 
fYomJitlal planning. This n<j^ interest \vas 'a%sakened b> the avartabilitv 
of Title VI fuirds for public i^^rvice cmplo>ment. Once drawn into the 
cFFA decisiuji-finaking process, elected officials tended to become more 
seivvifive fo other manpower issues. In Phoemx. for example, a 
subcommiUee created b) the cUj council ti\deal^ with public service 
•empJo)ment \vas ^otjn participating mpre broadiv in ( eta activities 
^While most elected officials pfefer a low profile* at critical periods their 
presence and influence weVe quite visible, in St Pa u|L for •exam pie. the 
major gave full support to the < eta stafT in their BftOTts to introduce a 
somewhat controv'ersial new program design m 1975 The major of 
Philadelphia was known to lend a ha|Ai on at least one occasion to get a 
pptycct ' funded The major of Topcka tipped the scales^when the 
Opporlunttien Indu>trralization Center ftl< ) solicited ih^ 'support oftSfc 
cit> comnjission ag^insi a itafT pr^^i^I that it be dropped as a ceta 
^^fltractor and again \vhc(^ building Contractors and unions wanted to 
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continue a homeiuwn plan th^t the ^aff had deemed ineffecUve in both 
instances, thg st^ff position \\as uphelii. b} the ma}or and the 
commission The ma)ur of New York got in%ol\ed when municipal 
unions ijrged the use of Tftle I funds*fur*PsE m order to rehire laid-off 
cH\ workers In fa^wt. Title ! funds were used for PSt in 1976 b} 10 
*v local sponsLirs in the sample Jn 7 uf the 10, the chief elected official was 
dtrectiv and Msibh making the decisions on the allocation of c ETA funds 
for vsv ^ ' , 

The participation of'elecied officials is likeK to be more direct and 
visible in the smaller counties The Lorain Count) planning staff check 
their plans with the count) manager, the Calhoun Count) ceta 
administrator "runs commitments b>" the elected officials, m Chester 
Countv, dlf three commissiotTers are on the planning council and chair 
Subcommittees. 

" The consortium structure appears ui dictate even closer attention of 
elected officials t^> < tlTA.progranft than is the case in cities or counties. 
Consortia are generalK governed b) executive boards or comrmtte^ 
- whuse members are the elected officials Uir their designeesj of the \anous 
jurisdictions comprising the consortium These Lommittees meet regular- 
K and CETa 'st^ffc tvpicall) k£ep them informe8 Members of the 
consortium are vigilant to ensiire tha^t each gets ^ fair share of the 
resour*!es in thts^potentialK competitive situation, In four of the nine 
ctmsiiTtia in the stud) sample, the executive committees' participation in 
the revi^\\. recommendation, and decisionimaking processes have been 
so extensjve as to r^der the planning councils superftuoiB, In effect, 
planning has betn an exercise of the staff and the elected officials. In the 
Kansas CU) consortium, the planning council reacted b) tKreatening to 
reSjgn en masse unless its recotnmenda<iotis were senousl) ^.onsidered. 
In the Austin and the Pinellas St. Petersburg consortia, on the other 
ha^d, there has been practical!) no participation bj electee! officials. 

The Orange Count) consi^riium" is a special case, one thaf rtiore nearlj 
resembl^ a state model The count)' is somewhat unusual in tha^t jt 
' contains not just one but five jurisdictions eligible to be prime sponsors. 
Each IS permitted to do its own planriing. Consortium planning is 
decentralized to aix units, the four eligible cities plus the balance of the 
countv .organized into two planning districts Each unit has own 
planner 4nd devefops its own plans, which are cleared with elected 
officials at the unit level and then forwarded t</ the consortium. The 
consortium administration is reluctant to second-guess elected officials 
of the individual jurisdictions, . '* * ■ ^ 

The heightened political sensitivit) of consortia appears due in some 
cases to the fragile nativre of'the agreemen*^ between a central ctt) and . 
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the ^surrounding suburb. especialK where there are djfrer,eni racial and 
eihniu composiijons. Three cunsunia in the bampIe—Cleveland. Phoe- 
nix-Mari<Sopa. and R^lejgh - have expenencecj tensions that appear lo 
spring froiV differences of this nature. 

The elected ufficial as a dominani dectsjon maker js ceriajnK a role 
i^onsisieni with the ph^osuph) of decenirahzaiiun. Congress latended lo 
locate the respunsjbjljt) l^ur manpower programs with the chief elected 
ufficer in a jurisdictjun Fur better or for worse, the consecjUdnce has 
been subject nianp(^wer programs to the indigenous political process. 

Rh/e of thff i-i Adnuni^iraior and Staff 

\s elected uffiCials are the final arbiters of the planning process, so the 
rET\ staff planners are the initiators of the wntten wprd in this process. 
"Xs such, ihe) decisis eK influence the planning process and the ^hape of 
program plans. In nearlv all local planning. ( tfA ^taff planners prepare 
initial drafts t)f the Title I plan that ser\e as ^he basis for subsequent 
deliberations. The studv revealed, ^f^ly ^ If^ instances in vvhich 
a^sisUnce from other st>uru,es \^ab soiiciteo or received while drafcs werf 
being prepared One vva^ jn the \orth Carolina balance of sute The 
plan wa^'pn^duced through the interaction of state and substateplanning 
units Another occurred in Middlesex Counlv .In 1976. the draft for the 
Middlesex plan was produced in sections, each of which was discussed 
*ith a'subfummittee of the planning ci>uncil A third example was Sew 
York<^itv. :he onlj jurisdiction in the studv sample in which the council 
has,jls own 5taff. the council staff was consulted b) the sponsor staff 
planners a^ the> drafted che plan. " 

For the most part. Title I plans are developed and drafted bv sponsor 
staff and then circulated for review and comment This procedure gives 
the staff two major opportunities for conttol First, jhej outline the 
overall program design. Where major ideas for redesign have "been 
proposed, as ihev were in Si Paul. Topeka*, R3mse> Count). Union 
Countv. and Kansas Ctt). the) appear to have origtnated,with the ceta 
staff ^evond. staff menfbers are able lo shape the direction and extent of 
the planning process In a few situations, cpunwl members have. 
comp]a*ned. criticizing cfja 'staff for restncting the scope of d^ibera^ 
tions b\ limiting the iime for discjjssil%^ Others have charged that 
important background materials are dibthbuted onlj I da) before 
cbuncil meetings, or sometimes at ihe meetings. s<j that an adequate 
review of Ihe profJosed dechtoas is not possible. , .\ 

Field researchers rated ( fta administrators and vuff as the smgle 
"verv irnpijrtant" influence imTitle I planinng in 15\f the 24 loc^l 
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TABLE 1 1 Influence of Planning Council Members ajid CETA Staff m 
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TABLE \ 2 Combinations of Officials and Council Members 
Rated as Very Importani in Title ? Planning* Sample Local 
fnme Sponsors. Fiscal 1976 

^ ' 7^ * Sumter ^ji Sp^>n^ois 

O^mbjnation ' . = 24> 

Ctl\ idministiaror and "^tjff *^f^^> 

C"tTA*\Uff plu^ dctted ofticijl * 5 

CFTA ^tjff elected ofHt-iJ Jnd , 

other publK dj:ent> , 1 

€f.T^ Uaffs ^letted <)ffitiaJ ^nd btisrnis^ 1 ^ 

» CJ-TA staff. CBO and client gjtAjp , \ 

CKTA ^-Laff and other pubht afenc> I 

* 7 : ' — 

junsdjctjons sKidied (excluding the i)dl^nce of* states)* I^n the other 9 local 
junsdictions in the sample* f E;Tj\ staff shared the **^er) important" rating* 
most often wAh elected officials (see Tables 11 and 12). 

Role of the Planning Council 

Gnen the ^definitive role of the ctiA ^ministrator and suff and the 
^ultimate authortt) of the elected officials* it is eas> to understand why 
man> plannittg^uncils ha%e had difficult) m exercising an effective role 
in the planning process* ^\'hat are the circumstances under whi^h these 
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two powerful decision makers — the elected official and the ceta 
adnunistrator-will permit tlie participation of a third— the planning 
council? , ^ ^ 

Conceptually, the council role is clear and si^ificant. The framers of 
CETA vie\ved the local advisor} council as the vehicle through which 
broad participation in manpower activities* could be realized. The; 
careful!) Specified its membership, representatives of client groups, 
commiimt)-based organizations (c&r>s>. the eti^^oyment serMcei educa- 
tjon and training^encies, and btisiness and tabor. The intent was to 
include those who delivefeti manpower services, those who received 
ihem, and others who might be directh affected b) their ^ualit; and 
substance. Producers and consumers might be assumed to operate as a 
check on each other, and the requirement thauthe plan be made public 
prior to being submitted to the De;)artment of Labor would facilitate this 
exchange 

Council functions are defined in the legislation, to submit recommen- 
dations regarding program plans and basic gO^l^^ policies^ and 
procedures, to monitor and evaluate manpower programs, and^ to 
provide for continuing anahses of needs for ernplo)ment, training, and 
related services. Howe\er, final decisions on such recommendations are 
reserved for the pnme sponsor. 

Jhe Congress, having vested decision -making authont\ in the pnme 
sponsor, did make an effort, however, to provide local groups with an 
opportunity to participate in the plannmg process, and it intended" this 
participation to be more, than window dressing. ^Tiat happened Js 
complex and not always what might have been expected. 

Pnme sponsors published plans in the newspapers, opened planning 
council meetings toihe public, and sponsored public he^figs. Perhaps it 
was naive to have anticipated the kind of participator) response on the 
part of the general pMbtic that is associated with a traditional town 
meeting. Rarel) did anyone attend planning council meetings or 
otherwise participate unless he or she had a direct interest in the program 
as a turrent or potential beneficiar) or as a council member. To the 
extent that general community awareness has been aroused at all. it has 
been throng the scattered efforts of national t>r regional organizations 
such as the League of Wo*n^n Voters, the Urban Coalition, and the 
Southern Regional Council, which have sponsored citizen -onen ted 
studies of general ajid specml revenue shanng. inciuding ceta, 
' While ctlA did not attract much interest among the general public, it 
did attract th^ interest of special publics - groups in pai^icular need of 
c tiA services, service agencies working in areas related to cgiA services, 
and others specifically concerned with employment, tfaining, and 
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educaijon programs. The^e groups appealed to the council as iheir 
principal vehicle for ad\ocac\ arid recommendations. The council thus 
became ihe major channel f^r communii^aUon not onk from its own 
members but ^Iso from these external interest groups 

Few i hiK councils plajed an> role in preparing the Title I plan in the 
firsr\ear although some vwere jn^oKed m the planning process later 
Time was short, some councils were not \et functtomng, and plan^ 
assembled hastil; b; siaiT and based almost entirely on existing 
programs were cleaned through planning councils without much 
participation from council 'members The interim report of this stud) 
identified 8 of the 24 local oouncils in the sample as shaving placed a role 
in developing the Title I plan during the first je^r but onh 4 councils as 
having pla\ed a significant rule m decision making. In the second jear, 
there was greater opportunity for council aclivitv and. field researchers 
rated about a third of the councils as haVing had a substantial effect on 
decision making, as shown below 
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The judgments of the field researchers are confirmed and amplified b) 
information about tfle structure and jfctivities of the councils in t^c 
sample 'council meetings, subcommittee structure, council compositton. 
the secjuenceof planning*related e\ents. and c rta staff support. Council 
activities tend to J'all into one of three modes: - 

' I fnformauonal- In fi\e situations t^^ council is convened primarily 
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lo inform members of decisions and developments, rather than to solicit 
theirconinbuUon — the "rubber-stamp" council. ■ ' 

2. Consuhanve. The council is convened to solicit advice from council 
members, Ti^elve councils appear to fall into this category* although a 
fe^* might shade into category \. \i is difficult to deternune preciselj 
when pro forma approval or passive respon&e becomes modest but 
genuine contnbutton, 

3 Participator} . Members in these councils participate activeh in 
program planning or in reviewing operations This is usuall) done 
through a subcommittee structure Seven of the nine councils thai were 
' rated as having a substantial or major effect on plannmg operate i^ough 
a subcommittee structure. 

The polic) of the elected officials and the ceta administrator 
determines the level of council activit). For example* of tho&e councils 
rated as having little or nu impact* membei's were told explicitl) or led to 
understand that their role was "purelj a^Aifsor)/' In these situations, 
ceta administrators tolerated the council as a federal requirement* but 
council organization and membership appuimments were often delajed* 
meetings were held infrequent), and backg/l^und matenal was delivered 
late or not at all. 

Councils smaller counties seemed less ^^ell established than those in 
other jurisdictions. This was due in part to their inexpenence with 
mampr^er programs, manifested in start-up problems, organ izatronal 
upheaves, and frequent changes in staiT directors. Moreover, because 
elected oHh^Is in small counties tend to be dtrecti) mvolved m program 
decision maDte^ normal election turnover had a disturbing effect on the 
stabilit) of cour[wi< The^e kinds of problems plagued council activitife 
jn Calhoun, Chester, and Union counties. 

Some observers believe that the role of the coujicil is not related to its 
size and composition, Rtplej,'^ for example, concluded that in Ohio the 
influential councils were characterized not onl) b) a high level of activit) 
and frequent meetings, but ^Iso b) the relativel) loi* influence of elected 
officials. The stud> suggests that^the composition of the nine fcouncils 
judged as having significant effect does not differ significantl) from that 
^ ofthe other cpuncils jn the study (see Table 13). 

Once established, thcT profiles of local councils tended to be fairl) , 
stable. Although individual sponsors enlarged or reduced the size of their 
councils* the average size and composition did not change significant!) 

S Department Labor, £n]plu)mci)i and Traimng Admin LStrauCn* The fmpi^)frtta 
tion of CETA tn Ohio R&D mcrtiograph ^ Prepared by Randall B.*Rjple>, 1976, pp ^ 1 1 
(available from >nis) * 
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TABLE 1^ Composiuort of Sample Lov;al Pnme'Spon&OrPiannmgCouncils 
and of Councils Having Substantial EffeLt on fitte \ Deusjon Making. Fjscal 
19^76 (percentage distribution) 

\ Prime Sp'sjiisors Having Substantial 
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between 1975 and 1976 The nine councils identified as having 
substanual effect 'not similar. Their jurisdictions are of all types and 
Sizes, their members range in number from J4 to 39. Two have barred ail 
service deliverers from memberships but*/n four of the hine councils, 
program operators comprise 30 percent more (72 percent in New York 
CitjMof the membership. 

As noted earlfcei*, seven of the nine most active councils have'program 
operators as members. In an) case, absence from the counal appears 
^mewh^ illusorj* because sponsors that service deliverers 

from the council itself have permuted <^i^couraged them to form 
^;ubgroups or otherwise act m an advisor) dif^acu^ to the council. This is 
the case in Kansas City and Orange County! ^ V 

There is ''additional evidence that councils active in decision making 
'may be associated with the presence of a number of service deliverers, 
wlieiher or not the)^are permiJted to^^ members of the council. Eight of 
the nine councils that rank high in de^sion-making impact kre 
associated with delivery s)stems that u^ a ntJgiljer of delivery agencies 
0 e , "mixed" or "tradiiionar* systems) to pro4#de Wrvices (see Chapter 
6) For example, in Topeka* which shifted from a system of contracting 
r>ui services to a sponsor-operated "comprehensive"* s)siem* an observer 
noted that . in fiscal 1976 tj]e council seemed to haveiome impact 
<tn the content of the plan but that was probably due to the interest and 
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atUvitv v)f the program operators who \\ere also members of the 
planning coun*.il. Smi,c ihere are nu major independent pro-am 
iiperator^ at the present time the role of the planning council has 
diminished acconjingl) " |i would seem thai councils most likelv to 
affect the decjsn.)n- making prouesb cume from among those that have 
something at stake in the decision 

Not all uf the sectors or groups represented on the active council 
partKipate ctjualh The act makes a spetiat point of providing for the 
participation of client groups m planning - but the studv found that 
clienT^roup^ (<ls distinguished from communtu -based organizations 
delivering services^ business> and labor were the least inffuential groups 
on the tountil (see Table IJ) A ix;i report on the firsi >ear. of c eta 
operations observed that "of all the groups i^n the council, employer and 
client group Representation was relati\el;. the least adequate"* One 
problem \\as that client or target gr^jups were sometimes represented h) 
organizations that vtere al^o delivering ser\iceb Thus* it was not alwa)s 
clear whether it wab the mteresi of the organization or of the clientele 
that was being represented. On the other hand>' individuals who 
represented clients but had nv^ specifk vjrganizational affiliation rr)ight 
find themselves at a disadvantage in terms of informational background 
and influence * ^ 

Active councils frequently plav a ccmst/uctive political role In New 
York Cilv* ihe council helped to protect Title I funds b> participatrng in 
negotiations among ihe ma)or\ v>ffice* the < i.ta administrator, and the^ 
Department of over the diversion of such funds to public ser\ice 

employment. In Long Beach and Kansas Cii)* the council was the arena 
for resolving funding squabbles among community groups * 

Inactive councils are generlllv a.ssociated with one of two situations, 
one in which objective, close monitoring of decision making is noi-^ 
desired for political reasons* the other oharactenzed b> a competeifu 
sophisticated staff that resists sharing decision making with a council, 
perhaps feanng opposition to staff decisions. It is from sponsors with the 
latter kind of decision -making structure that the niost innovative 
programs and manv of the most dramatic changes m programming have 
come.' It remains tu be seen whether program efficiency* effectiveness* ' 
and innovation are funSamentall) vonsisient with broadly based 
decision making, particularly when shared b) those with a stake in the 
status quo. 

*L S DtpAtimttit ^^^ Labor. E^mpto>m«nt anJ TraiAjng Admini^trauon. Office of 
Manpower Pro-am Evalitattun* '*Thc Rvic of PUiinjng Councils^ aod Communit> 
Partjupatjon jn the Plartnmg Prtx-ess* <hiA SufT Evaluatjon Fmdjng>. 1975'' (unpubl- 
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In summar)'^ councils are activel) encouraged to participate in 
decision making when their participation is perceived bv elected officials 
and ctfA administrators as useful and not threatening. Otherwise* they 
are not actively encouraged* and in a few places they maj be receiving 
negative signals. Actueand effective councils appear to be charactenzed 
by the knov^ledgeable invoKement of council members in the planning 
and decision-making process, b) positive leadership on the part of the 
rfn administrators* aild b> the presence on the councils of groups who 
have something at stake in the decisions. 

In 1975* there were four aciive councils in the sample. Five more were 
added m 1976 The circumstances that strengthened those five councils 
during 1976 were v^jrious* In Kansas Cii). the council was reorganized to 
exclude service riehverers and to replace ihem ^Mih representatives of 
what was viewed as the traditional poster base of the coipmumty— 
businesSn labor, and the professionSn Kansas City is thus an exception to 
the conclusion that the presence of those who have an interest at stake 
makes for a stronger council In New York Citji on the other handi the 
meldipg of service deli\erers into a constructive bodj supported by its 
own staff appears to have. been the winning approach. Another council 
that of a consortium* may have owed the vigilance and participation of 
Its members to competition* if not disirusti between city and county 
members 'The secret of developing a successful councih from the 
perspective of the ceta adminjstrator* appears to lie in analyzing the 
immediate environment and takmg advantage of whatever opportunities 
it offers 

BALASCE OP STATES 

The planning process among balance-of-state (BOs) sponsors developed 
in a distinctive manner Under cetAi states have responsibilities to act as 
prime sponsors for all areas too small to be pnme sponsors in their own 
nght (i e , the balance of state)* and plans are drawn up m consultation 
with the balance-of-siate manpower plannmegouncils* State' govern- 
ments are also responsible to coordinate plaiisin the slate through the 
state manpower services council (smsc). In general, there has been httle 
effective use of the state manpower services council and there is httle 
evidence of state plahning* ^ 

The disparate balance-of-state areas are frequently widely scattered, 
distant from labor market centers* and more or less rural, it is difficult to 
plan for these areas m terms of conceptualtly integrated economic or 
social goals. Therefore, it is not surprising that a general pattern of 
decentralization has evolved, with bos sponsors reddegating planning 
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responsibility to l<?cal levels, AJI four of the sUies in the stud> hav^ 
decentraji2ed planning responsibilit) to ^bstate areas or distncts. In 
fiscal 197\ there was no plannjijg process as such at the state level, 
rather each loc^ district earned out ii^ own process. The results were 
aggregated and almost automaticatl) approved b) state ceta staff and 
the balance-of-state planning councils. Other studies of ceta implemen- 
tation in Ohio> Michiga^i* ami Washftgion also point to the same pattern 
of decentralization of responsibiluy for planning,^ 

This decentraiizaijon of planning responsibdit) to substate areas has 
the advantage of using planning regjons> such as councils of government, 
thai alread) exjst to plan^ review, or carr^ out oth^r types of programs. 
This should make possible greater coordination with other programs, (In 
North Carolina, for example, substate planning regions are also 
responsible for programs concerning child developments aging services^ 
family planning, and nUtntfon,) 

Planning b> substate areas follow!> the logic of decentralization, which 
suggests thai those closest to ihe probiem:> should be in the best position 
to solve them. The major d^dv'antage is that recourse to a multitude of 
planning units ma) also Jead to Undesirable duplication of effort and 
planning for gjsographic areas that do not have the economic viabilit) for 
program success, ' 

Otie stud) of the state role in ceta develops a typology of planning 
and administration in which decentrali2ed planning^ along with a 
somewhat centralized responsibilit) for administration^ is described as a 
typical BOS arrangement deriving logicall) from the ceta concept.^ 
Under this model, substate_areas are free to generate local plans, but 
monitoring, evaluating^ and contracting authont) (and sometimes choice 
of contractor) "resides with the state. Centralized administration is 
generall) justified as a means of achieving some economies of scale^ 
avoiding political patronage at the local level, and maintaining enoMgh^ 
control to meet bos responsibilities under the law. 

Another study argues that the reverse— centi^zed planning and 
decentralizec^administration-migbt be a better approach/ Centralized 
planning woutd^ preferable to achieve economic efficienc) within and 

^Peicf Kobrak^^^^eE^ liDpJcmenUitgn ui Michigari," Unpublished papet prcp^ed for ihc 
CETA £valuAl)6n Seminar spoiisoftd hy ihe National Manpow^ Pohcj Task Force* 
Washington, D C , June t3» 1975> Western Michigan State Uiiivef^^> Kalamazoo, \JS. 
Department of Labor* Employment Ttaining AdmjDistratjon* The R^ie of th^ St<jte tn 
th^X^TA Pa?c^. A Case Study of Waskngtcn State, Final report PB-245 602/8ST> 
Prepared b> V Lane Rawluu, Washmgtcm Sute Uruversit^* Ma> 1975 (available from 
^^^s): 0 S. Department of Labor* The Itnpfemematton of CETA m Oho. 
*U.S, Department of Labor, 7^ i>/C£ry< m p. 41. 
^US DepartEneni of labor. The Role of the State tn the CETA Process, pp 4 and 29. 
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among the balance-of-s>labs area!>ras well as* to overwme Eh^ scarcity of 
experienced. <:ompetint planners "and the tendenc) of ?malh^ ne\^ 
piantmig unit!> to **reinveni the wheel" Decentralized authorit) for the 
selection W program Lontractors and tb( supervision of operations, 
including moattoring and evaluation. 'Aould b^ng, program success or 
failure communit) a^^Afepess and would make contif;ual 

prtJ^rarfiTSSiiiauon more feasible. , . ' . ^ 

Although all four of the scales* in the sample have decentralized 
j)Iannjfl^nd a more or Ies>-s centralized administrative structure. .there 
are some interesting difrerences, in Maine, title I funds are?iSte^ied 
,and piaris are developed at the Iwcal Jevel b) 8 are^ ^omnuiiees 
. reprlsenjing 12 coupues. The local areas also select tljeir own service 
deliverers, but'. contracting is done ,at the slate level. Half of the 
igembershtpiztf the balance -of- .^ate planning counciljs comprised of the 
chairp^rsons-of 'these 8 Iol^ plaiwimg councils, thereforf.jl would be 
ufilikeiv'ifor an) significant revisipn of local plans t<rbe ni^de al th^taie 
leverXhts was nsade clear at a council meeting ihat considerjed fiscal 
19*^7 pl^ns The^council heard formal protests on four of the eight plans 
/r^>m agencies that were bean^ dropped as deliverers. In fhree cases, the 
local CQuncil cfia^rmen ro&e to defend iheir positions and itere qmckl) 
^supported b) the staje council one'local councirs-plan was returned for 
. further discussion and f evolution 6f its deficiencies. ^ 

In Anionit, Joo. Title lJunds are allocated and plans developed at the 

* lotal Ijfvel - iji'this iiase. b) four councils of government (cOGs) -and ^ 
seven Indian groups Xhru^u^h slate-level rjevi^w. a^ainperfunetor>, es^^ch . 
plan IS considered separate!) there i!> no ^Jfort to develop an integrated 
Bps plan the view of^orne observers, fragmentation of ih^laiming 
effort js a particular nrobltpi becau!>e plains are 3evelop^ by the Indian 
groups'mjependenti) of the coCjs withifr^vhose araas*thfe> are physi^ajlj 
looaleltfr, ^ . * , ' , , ^ 

^ Tc:!tas has 14 subst^^e planning r^ons, corresponding toconncfls of 
^bverhme^t. e^ch widiits own p^aTmiJig^ci^ncil and Tille 1 plan. Again, 
review ai {he state Jevel js rautinj^. The dyoimic that appears (o underlie ' 
the^^s pl^nniijg j>ri>cessX^i^ pinpomted h> one observer, who noted , 
that Vsmce^ct^t t>f basicall) develdjied al^ the locaJarea. a 

hands oiT polic) j^err^s to prevail, with members [of'the state plantting^^ 

* cojuhcil] relttciant to \haMenge the wTisd^jm of other representatives 
' regarding what's be!it foHtheir own area a^i9 problems?' . ' \ ^ 

^ For the mo&t pan^the state CfTA staff in Texas viewed themselves as 
advoCi\ies for the-kJcaL gJ^Hjemmenl^ \^/^^ '^'^^^ instance, however, 
lo^al planner^/etj ihat*thwra^onom) was>*infringed b) a decision 6i the 
governor's (.?ffi\*c to use 20 percent of^itte I funds for a T|ps-wide migrant 
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\vorker program in fiscal 1977, Lota! touoicils were up^ei because the 

state was.'^n eflTen. planningjo serve this group on thejr behalf and 

iheif funds. ' In sotne i^ommAiniiies. this .situation resulted in three" ^ 

separate dnd un^i,oordin^ied mjgranl progrdnisS a lutal effori. under iis 

0*11 Title I progra^n, the special Bo?r^itle I program, and an additjynal 

niLgrant program, fundeJ b\ t(ie Department'of Labor under Title HI 

through another agenc) ^ , ' 5* * 

Despite the decentralization tjf plannm^ re.sponsibilil). stale governors 
did participate in TiiJj;^! a<utiMties when there ^vcre politiuil problehs 
an overriding stale coriiern In Texas, as noted, the governor's 'offije 
decided .Lin ihe 20-perjfcnt set aside Tor migr^l 'programs In 'North 
<5ar^lina, the governor mtervened m earlv 1^5. *hcn i^nemplovment 
was \tt\ high, to r^llocate all available Title I funds int\) work 
.experience aciiMttes. ^o as tvji create more jobs In Arizona, the governor 

■ was urged durtng fiscal 1976 to address a dispute on the^ allocation of ^ 
f ille I funds It was claimed that Indian tnbes were wceiving 40 percent 
of the funds while constituting onlv 18 per^;effi of the populJtion 

In onl) one ^^f the s'tate.s studied - North Carolin^i - has there be^n an"' 
tfTorr to develop a cooperative planning process between tjie state and . 
local leveK of government The intent was to develop a.mutoallv agreed- 
upon plan with broadlv 'based communil) support through a series of 
communications betwee;i the regioa^and the stale " , ■ 

.Stale plannmg staff iKsUtuteu soch a grucess. designed not onlv to * ^ 

m^inum Iocal^utonom\ but also to av^hieve "real plannmg" and 'Veal 
i.<^mrul over j^^ram opera tiuhs/" Funds were provided to hjre planners 
foj eacTi of the 16 subulate planning regions (known as "lead regional 4 
orgajii^aljons-' or I R<>s^ and local, plannmg councils were established for 
eaoh Meetings bel^j^n state planning staff and regnjnal pla^jners began 
in Januarv l^'V^.A tUA^^age'approach was adi>j)te^ an initial round of *^ 
draft plans f^>ci|smg on goals ^d priorUicS and^a ^eCond .round, * 
C(m<:ernl;d with program Je^n. mana^'frienf, and opV^^tion^^irst" " 

* round drajl|?s ptfcp^^fed bv tR«j^w^e ievieJt^d Jt ihe slate level b) Sttfff ^» 
couftcil Sialif ^pftnrters also provided considerable technical 

^ assisfencc tij th^ i R<>& in the preparation of, second-round drafts_durmg " 

^ many ' formal and^mformal meetings Because i)f this clds'e and 
contirvuiDg associaiJon. the state ( tiA planning staff was able to a(t ds 
adyocatc fo^he £*v.al planners at tlie 'stale level. Although there were ^ 
differences^ amortg slate^level stlTflT with respect to whether local 
aul^iiomv shoulF be guaranteed, the prfnciple of' respecting local" * ^ 
d^Kions prevailed ' ' . . , - , 

Because of its difficulty ajid Ambitious v>bjectives. the Nv>rth Carolina 
planning ]f)rutess enc^junlered numerous ubslactes an\j fell far shiirt of 
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what might be consiciereJ exemplar) in terms of state-local sharing of 
j^lanning responMbilitj The fundamental iS^ue uf huw to achieve 
congriience between»^tate manpojyer pohtyand lucal autonum) was not 
resolv-ej Contracti;ig pruceJCires. unJer which the lru tssued requests 
for propomls and D:\ade recummendati<;n^on,M?letttun tu the state which 
had the final ^a> did ihe coritractiDg),*turneJ uui to be tunfu&ed and 
length)?- \ novel proposal lu sei aside 10 percent of Tule f funds for lro^ 
with outstanding plans was neveF fulK implemented. Bureaucratic 
Jelav^. inefRcieni'iev and dissensiun plagued ;he planning process, 
partictilarl) ,d^^r^ng the second' ruund uf planning. •Nunetheless. ihe 
North Carqiml effprt tu create an integraied ^jtaie-leveKpIannlng process 
i^as unissual Although it -had rnued success, it dtd represent affi^ 
important break ^ith^he past anlj, the mitiatitjn of a more rattotfaU 
planning procedu/t ' ■ 

rNFLLBNC ES ON ^BiyCH I DEefSION MAKING ■ 

^ ET \ CT^H^predit ted thai the principals on the manpt>wer scene would 
make thoKcs nut thr^^ugh uhjetti^e cunssderatton %{ alternative^i bui in 
termsof^heir o^^n interests Stercuypes^iersist ihat^linkj^usJuoleresLs la^ . 

decisions that are i^cide Thus, the invoUeirient uf elected officials js 
associated with **politKar" decisions in the f>ej<jrdljv^ sen^e, participalion ^ 
in decision making hv service deliverers is suppt^sed Id perpetuate (he 
status iquo ind stifle i>bjeciiv<j program assessment, the domination of 
decisioti making hy <\\\ stafF may be perceived as leading to* 
bureaucfaric aggrandize nffeni The study tried it^find out the extent t(5 
which ihe^e kinds of considcratt^ins influefite decision making" 
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There is ^rmiled evidtfice uf p\>hlical intervention in the i hlA planning 
pfccess, in the Tammany H*i[l sense of trtiding p<?liHcitl favors> nepotism. 
^^jTpatrtj'hage^ f"idd reports suggest ihat. in one ^.it). ( bi a staff wera 
chosep jm<^e^tbr political joyatty ihan for professional talent. In two' 
oLbj?f are^ |^olitj4al po\yjer wi^s *^said to he the biggest factor in 
determmm^ wj^Hlitl the major contratts. but .i recent change in 
adfninistralio/^MSlHhe situations in one of these are^w 

Another ^^P^^Jfttj^^tHluervcntion is illustrated by wtf**l?ci5Jioni^of 
th^ rJfcivor of NelfYork City la use Tkle I funds io relieve fiscal 
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/pi;essure^Foiir qf the iV>cal sponsors studied reported an "excessiveV* 
fiscal crunch (see Chapter 7). all of them allacaled Title [ funds lo pubhc 
service employment. , ' ' » " 

,Poljtic^l considerations ^em to have dominated the Title I planning 
process in^Cleveland and Raleigh. In Cleveland* consideranon of 
finamial itnngencjes apparently resvUdd m the aHocatton of k krg^ 
proportion ofTitte I funds to public sector emplo>meot/in Raleigh in 
fiscal 1975. pohtjcarpressoces determlhed the selection of a major service 
cieliverer. i ' ' 

On the \^hoIe. however, the most important political concera^Chjef 
decied officials is to avoid embarrassment or *'pr(jbifiiie**Thts'concem. 
which lies behind the miistence of elected officials that program 
<iiecisions be cleared with them- induces a cautious approach and, tends to 
tonstraig nsk*creating innovations or controversial proposals 

Politicking b) service deliverers. part*cu!arl) communit) organ iza in on5% 
with specific racial or ethnic constituencies* is also reflectprf^ in the 
planning process. Program operators w^te vievted b) surtie asponcemed 
sole!) with securing or rei^taifljhg" their territories. Thu^, jn the Lansing 
oonwtmm. it <vas observed that "the ^litical reaUt^'sctim-to be that 
.each minoniv group . . gets at^st program desi^ped specificall) 
for them, and th& s^e of the prpgramjd|^nds. more on the aggressive- 
ness and. competency of the^ pVogr^im opfrilors (than />it the levelyjf 
.need) " . . \ ' \ 

Tl^ese cof?fiict-uf*intere?i concerns prompted the Department of Labor | 
tvj issue a regulation in fiscal 1^77 barring planning ODuncil members 
from vdting on their own contract^. Thr^ of the -counal^ studied 
^Texclude all Rrograi?! ^operators ftum membership, two more exclude 
pnvaie-'^pctor program operators (i-e., private/ nonprofit^ communit)'! 
organizations) tut permit public-sector program operatojs* such as the 
empIo)^nt Venice and vocational education agencies, to be nftmbers. 

The jiew regulations du not necessanl) ^sJlve the conflitt-of-interest 
situation, as une lutal observer ncteJ "this doesfi'ttpr event log rotting; 
smce jouAOte on the other Roup's program and he (sicj^votes on >ours." 
Backscraiching may be extended to include ^he cua administrator as 
well a". Aae pr^)gram operators, wj A the latter yefernng to' the- f ormer as 
disburser of*fund&. Then* another obi^rver nofed* *XETA'beconies a 
self-serving; closed s^stem.*^ Moregvl^h ^evejjj tn, situations in Miich 



t^peratkJfs dv rtul httT^e "cuurtuji TncrnBehh(p._lhev are permjUed to^erve 
on commjiees of lo u^ani'ze as an advisur» gro«f^^ 

Bii[ there is sume e\iden^e thai vortfliLis uf mtert^^t ma^ be dimmiiihed 
ftv other d«:vejupmei)tii, ^s be seen jrt Chapters 5 and 6. che 
impurtante {>{ the established program operators uithin the c ETa ' 
%leltvcn- ^^-Yte'm has decreasediCorrTmunir^ ^.Julion agencies and* ffie 
employment sen^ice have had ^nificant reductions in Tule f funding, 
vitcatiurt'al education agencies h^!^ lost- \ome of aheir influence.' 
CoTnmunit\-ha\ed v)rganizatiun\. ^^uth aN Opportunities Induiitnaiization 
'Center Jo5\ for Prtjgre\^ and the Lrban League, no longer exercise 
"LonTrol o\<?r a total prt>^ram Nequente from Lhent entry to t\\\, but the\ 
compete fDPt^^ntratts on mdividual program pieteN Thus, while their 
fundmg IS higher, their sp*in of control is more hihned^ As sponsor staffs 
have gamed mT?re ^uperiente the abihlv uf senile delivererN to mfluence 
planning deciMon\ aKo appears to have declined 

Thu\ in some tases. 'the grip of the service' deli\erer? Has been 
kn^sened hKeuhere. upder skiHfuI leadership, thc^ hai^&becomeTd force 
^^ur constructive prugrar^ impro\ernenl fteVen of the nine councils that 
were identified as important participants m decision making pa) close 
attention to relati\e' prijgram performance '^ese t^ouncils concern 
themscKes with placement rate^. t,ostv and <Khcr aspects of individual ' 
contravtur perfkjrmanc^ that ^re c'i>r^sidered m planning for the next \ear * 
in Long Beach, council subcommittees set the rules .and make 
revommehdatsons on program pri?posais In Orange Countv, program 
operaft^rs participate t^n ^ubcomm^neev that work with sponsor Maf!^ 
* set^ specilic performant^e g^Mlvjnd objectives for contractors Progr^arn 
^lyperators m Lansing are kepfr .ipprised of one another's progress bj\ \ 
detailed conrtparame anatvscs In New York Cit\. one^ observer' ^ 
C(^!^mented ihat*ihe councfl a**' a wh>]a \*^s a major force m^program ' 
planning and jmplerinentaiion !t has Us own slaflT that coni^^ct^ extensive 
analyses V^f^c^mtractor performance, and program opera^t^^ have come 
to see that their competitive ad\antage ^es^ in progran; success 

l;i L nitm? (^alhoun. aird Cook counties aHd in Philadelphia. staflT 
planners are reported to r^ly on^progfam V^peral^rs for inf<»rma! 
contributions lu the planning [5rt>cess Service deli\erers are also ^ 
reported tfj be inflSeniul in.somi of ^he^coniiorna. notably Cleveland.^j^^ 
Phijeniit. Raleigh, and San Joaquin. althi^>ugh w ^ difficult ih some of^ ^ 
these jcases to sort </ut helpful suggestion from ^elf-servmg (nfloence./. 

N>iginalt) ^ihc Dtpartmcnt of Lahur pr^puscJ ih-^l tyuni,*! mcmberb be prohjbuwi from 
even Ji^4i£smg inalter\ affecting thciF ur^ni/MiUonb. bul in the final version tjf ihc 
reguI^Uon^ the prohibu^tn exienjed only'tv^ voting miners affecting t^eir own 
org^tiiialions * ' ' 
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ih sumrnar/, the represcnutives of ^enlTe^iverer^ on th^counal are 
cerUunlj jntercsied in proiecimg and d^Jvani^ng ihejr organizauanal 
mteresis Some ^puriM^n have sought to curtail ihe role uf the progj'am 
operators, \^hjie oi+iers t>ave ined lo channel Jt conyiutlivelv. The- 
challenee i*. lo derive ma\inium benefit from ihe avaJaDie experhse.of , 
se'r\ KeTJelV\er^r^ while-mminnziniicofiflicb of j merest 
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"n^i deccnirahzauon of man'power prv^grams shifted the*respt;nsfbihiv 
(jtfPlocal programs from irKinjdual project managers to th^ eieciecf 
^^ral and Hhe < trA administrator In mam m^laoces. the 'ciTa 
adminMralor ha^ also opted to oper,alc sume of Vht manpo\^^ program 
componeni^^irec?!) ' 1/ 'Ih^ 

It IS aIle£e<J that planning decisKm^ on-ihe Jllv^ation of respurSs 
^uRong vdriuus service deliverer^ are influencecl m.ihe desire of some 
administrator^ lo operaie pfugrams jhemseKes Tather than to use 
existing manp<jwer resources Suth. allegations, especiallv if made by 
service deliverers threatened ^itfr loss uf a ctmtracl. are difficult lO prove 
ordi<^prv>c^ " ^ ^ ' • ^ 

In Pmellfts-St Petersburg, for example, the <jta siaff proposed aliew 
C(imprch^sive deliver* sv^tem ^ulij have enhanced suffparticipa- 
tisin andffeduced that of M^me deliverers Co^ntit members 'rejected the 
prdpdsal, claiming thai thev.wereTiot furnished v^ith enough rnformatJon , 
on (ibjertives, cOsK* and hov^ the n^w sfaem v^ould imprpve arrange- 
.menls^^In another jonsortium. a council rnembef tijmplained.r**! anct 
withers tjuesljon some the slatf reu^mmendati^ns. but* the) majte ^ 
per^inleei hke a fvH>l and ihere'are verv fev* of knowledgeable enouglv 
\o even ask the^e cjuesiions ' " In Topeka. the slafT presented to tte 
council a proposal that ffie sponsW operate ihe iruake center directU ^ 
rather ihan toniract v^ilh^lhe emplov,ment servici^ According to one 
oh^erver, written dt^umeniat'ion v^a$ provl^^ed^to support the suff 
position that they Lould operate the center as effiacntly as the ^ 
.etnplov^nent <.en4ce "there were no data on the cost of the two 
proposals nvir anv smpatfstudv "Hs torhow the programs i*ould fee 
-affecie'd b< a change m Jucations." In another cu\. an observer noted, 
''li appears th^i- expernsnced , competent suppliers such 'as the LVban* 
league had iheir field i^f serv^ice restricted so that inexperienced 
jndtvtduals emplovect direcih b> (the fffA) sEa'ff could 'attempt K) 
'develop *^ a brt>ad progranv {NJollii^J wa^ told or read Jed me 
Ki conduJ^ that the^net result^f I^uffsJ pmwuk^ larger roJe was a real 
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g^in m ?fficienc% of operatiun or an ehlargement of opporiunHie^^ 
presenied toUhe clients " ^ - ' 

Ther*? is thus yjme Luncem that increa^^ing responMbiliU for program 
operations is beginning to infringe on the objecti%n% of ihe adminisira- 
ior*s planning function. 



THE Ql ALITY OF^TITLE \ PLANNING 

Cenir^l lo ihe ^eta conv-ept js l^je premise ikat ^^taies and localities can 
plan more suitabl) fur local need^ than can ihe federal government 
NianonalK mandaied manpo^^er policies are n^t equalK appropriate in - 
fvers <.onimunit%. the^ ma^^ require adjustn^ent to locai conditions 
More precise understanding ma% be easier lo reach ai ihe communiu 
l^e%el of^n indj^idudl labor market Such an understanding can generate 
a fresh loo)i af local problems and possible soluiions. 

There haJ been ^ome progress m ihe an of manpo^^er planning before 
f ETA The < AMPS s>sieni. e^pecialK the funding of some K200 planning 
posuions in ^late. cjiv aijd count% go%ernments, at the ^ery least 
developed a tore of manpo^^er pJ^nnep c \s\^s also prv^Mded a technical 
'appfoSch u>*pla''nhing,"fequjnng\ni?iysii^ uf the'suppR and demand 
d)namj(.s of the'Iabor market fhai ^^as earned into the ceta system 
' /fn 1974. the Deparimeni <^f issued a technical assistance gujde 
'vn planning for ttrA sj>vns<jrs*i4firhe guidfe described the stepsjo be 
foUov^ed in iJentifung needs and establishing [Yk pnonties amon^heoL 
as a basis for decisions on program goals, groups to be "served, and 
serv^Kes lu be offered- ' ^ , ■ 

Ffrsi, Semographic daia for the ^p^^msoi; area v^ere to be analjzfld to 
i(knttf> (K^e groups Jn the^populatjon m '^(>e<.jal need of manpo^^er 
<;erM£«, i^, vouth, ulder v^urkers^^dropouts, and minonues. Nexi, the" 
loc,<i.tjl?bof ^market v^as tujje.exa mined to ider^^tjfj ouupauons v^ith good 
career foieniiaL ihen. mfSlhaiiun on exi^^lmg loca) programs and other 
reT\>(in;es and th^ir effes^ti^eness a^*^ iu J>e a^^^^embled and reviewed- This 
ahaljMs ^vas to be u^^eJ tu seles^t priontie^^ in Urgel groups and ^erv/cg^Mo 
be offered " *i 

One\har^cieFi^tic of a planning model ihat calls for a detailed 
^naijsii ofHhe labo^ market is that Jt pcrmns. and indeed encourages, a 
fundamental relhmkijig of (.ommunit) and Uienieie neod^^ and respon- 
stv^e progranr ^^trategfes- li ma^ of course be used to make mcremenul 
changes in exjsling programs [t differs from other planning approaches 

*t*5 D^pkn-meat uf Labor Lmplujirrcm and Traimng Admlmslrahorf, Mcr\pt7^(r 
Frojf^cm Pia^'^ Qutde^ 1974 , ■ ' , 
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lha;; accept \^hatever is alrjad) in place and focus main]) on fine tunings 
ofiheex^istingdesignjo \ 

However desirable the zero-base approa^. ii proved to be impossible 
m the firsi^jear of £;eta for reasons beyond the contr^ij-of most sponso%, 
A DOL stu4> noies that **in the initial planning yean strategic planning 
'was pc^werfuiiy influenced by five key structural factors the legacj of 
past programming, the nevt funding allocation formuia under ceta, th& 
time constraints, tfie rapidly changing economic situation, and the 
relative size of sponsor program efforts."" The net effect was to 
predispose sponsors to mainlafe what vtas in place, unless there was a 
particular reason for doing otherwise. The majonty of sponsors did not. 
plan at all in fiscal J 975. if by planning is me^t *Toresigh£ed relating of 
action to needs or goals." Rather, they continued with what existed and 
concentrated on galfienng upthe reins of administrative control. 

OThe second year was expected to be a better reflection of state and 
local planning^ capabilitities. there was more time, greater famihanty 
with the programs, and a betiei understanding of the problems. 
Assessments 'of* riscal 1976^ planning, however, have tended to be 
somewhat disappointing. The major problems .were analytical weakness- 
es in identifying needs for manpower services and in conceptua^zmg 
^ppreaches^c- meet those~iieeds. PlamimgivarstilH^rgelj'p^rfunctorv. 
Fo^ -the most part iheVe \^as nasenous, in-depth analysis or strategic 
planning. Observers close to the scene made these vanous comments 
regardmg Title 1 planning: 

' T)ic dtfcisiog makmg process was essentiall) the same a* it was in the 1975 
fiscal y^r. which m turn was essential!) the same as it was pnor to ihe pasi^geof 

* Ct7A. 

Planning ha^ tended to be a niual appendage to funding 
* Where the p!an de>e$ tipt show improvement is in defining needs i{ the city and 
. m pcDvidingany rationdle foralloc^iiilg resources 

In depth and senous^m an power planning does not occur- ^ 
Document IS pnmaniy descriptive 

Plan wasnl intemaUy (^nsistent— did n^t serve the groups that the 
angjysis ofneed shewed needed the mosi-serving, 0 ^ 

^For cxaiDplc, ^ planning ^nd evalu^uon guide prepared die %\AfS joS l^rg^ urban 
$ppnsor botes that "if a manpower program ts operaiin^ and tf an aim|§l . plan ts 
prcpjired in a form ^aepiabk to the Federal government, planmng is gomg on Part One, 
p. ?5/ In S Depaftmeni of Lab<?r, Enip]<^|ymeni and Tfainfitg Admiiu^L-ation, Pitmmng 
ark Bvatuation Under CETA - A Qxadi fo/ Uirgf Pnme^pvftsprs^ Prepared by SamueXfl 
' and Ralph S Walker for the Major's Offke ^jf^Manpower, Chicago^ Jaritiajy 1976, 
(avSlaWe from sns>. ' / 

^'•VS Departmcni of Lalx>r. Emptoymentx anJ Trattung Admim^tratjon. Oilice 
M4rtp<)W<r Program Eval^tion. **Pnme Sponsot PUnmog for Fiscal 1975. Staff 
Evalu^^Fmdm^. l97r<unpublisheJ|^ 
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In stime rei>pecis. the i976 pIann^ng^^as an improvement p^er the jear 
before an4 presaged further iqiproVemenf for fiscal 1977 From a 
substdnuve point uf vievt. the^^mgle, m^jst consistent accomplishment ^^as 
the in^red^ use.(jf daia un program performance (stemming from the . 
maivagem^ni information sjstem) as an aid to planning. The Ne^^ York 
Citv, Topeka. Middlesex Cotunt). Lansmg. and Kansas Citv sponsors 
made specific jiie of prugram cQfo for plaruiing m fiscal 1976. The Title I 
plan fuf each of the 16 r^gionsVi North Cardina sho^^ed an unusual 
lev^l of deuil that incorp*.j rated ^^^te cost projections for each major 
Title I program activity n e.. adnxmistration. allowances, and traimng). , 
Levs expenenced >p*^nM-rs \yi those that gpt a late ^lart vfrere^iot able to 
accomplish as much in fiscal I976.J^ the) cO^ected i<> do ixm^ effectnae 
-planning fur fiscal \^^^ Thuv PasoJPChester. and Union counttes'made , 
vignjftcant impro^cmeni- n ^ne'^ fiscal 1^"" planning d>ce^*)- not onl; 
greater council rvs ^1 rcmeTH^ r>ul also \^ more^mlenstve slaff 
* planning » * ■ f 

The e/fon m^ide Department .it I ahoV k> assist spotisors in 

insiahing adequate pr^grarri management u>o^^ aODear^d to have Daid 
off ^ince ^n<jnsnr* 'A^re cicariv impro\mg tneir ^.apahilit) of j^jifging . 
conirac:or performdnLt; V Tianv cases, ho^tei^ef "-he resait of this 
improved capahiJit^ w^a^ \ oemorisirate lo'spt i>*tr\ 'he Tunher difficult) 
and ^-ompk^jtv aeveinp.ng adetjuate e^dluatujr techniques for 
comparit.vt anit^^e^ :)rogjan^ Obs<;rrer *r. a ^umber of areac 
%cum^^A^^^tJLl k»n trSs nctd ^jr rxii guidance m je^eiepine standardized 
appros^^ "iiai ^^<>lJid be adiu^ubie U> ^ar^iitg ^p<>n^ need^ 

The ^JSs^tv planning impr^w^d. Bot if lutalT^form and ^ rethmKing^ 
of program jirategies ^^e^e expected. Title 1 plannmg :or fiscal ]9''6 S-ll 
&hor!^^lie annual pla^nrng md grant c^cle itself a premium (>n ^ 
■ spsrfi-t-rangtf planning \^ nored earlier there .*ere structural and 
en\ironmen;jl factors that tended to limit cc mprehen'-rvejlnd objective 
*pUjining (he. atntude and phiinsoph\ of the elected official, trie 
leadership exeiKis^d* the <*^t\ admimstr ^?or economic and fiscal 
*pre^surr^ that diverted Titlt I funds ano 5H:entron to countercyclical 
problems ^ . / 

TMre IS ^ persistent confus^ion ibout program gt>ils and objeclitffes. 
^^^at ^.tacUy areTuleN manpower program c intended \u ^ixomphsh^ 
The>Wngud£e of :he act t&,vagiieund*genei:al Trajping ^nd serv^e^ are 
^ tu be J^jjne4 -tc; lead to **m<tximum cmplo)ment opp^^rtunities 4nd 
mianee T(feif- sufficiency v*^ Thi^ phtase does not help :he pUnijer 
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.^discnminat* among alEem^u\e siraiegies to make beucr u^e of^ scarce 
^resources tt does not suggest a balance between loiig-term and ^hon- 
lerm objectues. between crisis inteKenuon tn umes of uneniplo>ment 
and longer-term efforts to improvejob-relateJ skills. Ii does not suggest a 

■ " balance between those who need much help and those whu need onlv d 
'tittle It contains no guides for the appropriate role of employers in the 
program or of sch'^ls stnd other existing training instiitjiion^. 

The planners in ihe North Carolina balance of state atietVipied to 
focus on identifying goals The first found of draft planning within the 
BOS ^*as devoted entil'efyto the development b^ each lead regional 
organization of a policy statement that Uould serve "the basis, on 
-^hich the* region has and wiH make decisions concerning the develop- 
ment, utilization and maintenaiift of the . . tabor force/" BtJt when, 
the staiT analvzed-these fir^t dfafts. thev found that th^^regions were 

■ having considerable probhsms m forratjlatmg polic) statements for 
^ reasons that included inexpenence. the influence of eitistfng.categoncal 

programs and operations^ labj^ of urne. insufficient da;a. and lack of skill 
* in the Use of available data 
, Thc'initial technical assistance provided b) ihe Department of Labor 
\va^ confusthg .The 1^74 M^npowtr Program Planning Guide advised 
spoasors b establish a program **purpo^e." and ako to* define foY 
themsel^ program **goals " ■ ' ' , 

''Purpose-" IS defined as a ''staiemenUs^ descnbing the focus or thrust 
gi a program *\The example gtven in the gtJide attempts to narro^w the 
broad ^fatemtnt t^f purprne in the act b\ foVusmg on ^specific group. 
"The purpose of this program js.io improve the overall emplojment 
prospect of the econ^mitalK disadvantaged residents of tbt area Mosl^ 
sp6nsors/,l><^vtCver. tended to quote or paraphrase .the more general 
statemeni'of purpose in the ctr^ legislation in their fiscal 1975 plans 

The I9jft Manpower Program Planning Guide defined "goals" in one 
place as^iatemenis of desired aim^ or uutcx^mes Although not as 
^neral ^s' tat^ments of purp^^se. goals are broad statements and do not 

■ represent a specific quantifiable level ^"^ The ciafliple \v^s poor. "A goal 
o&^is program to move 1^ 19-vear-oid mmoritv vouth into laborer 
and operdiive _pt>^itIon.s** Such statements d<j not define a long-term 
program goat or explain whv one activitv is ^elected rather than another 

NeverthelessJlfor some sponsors the fi^tal 1976 piaos represented an 
■improvement over the vear before m terms of meaningful g^^als. At leaM 
oije Department uf^h«r regional office re^iiired its 5sp^)nst;rs to present 
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a specific statement of lunger-term needs as a rationale for its aclixities. 
Sponsor plans in this region included such gojl statement^ as increasing 
inLume levels of specific target groups, decreasing the percentage of 
specific target groups with incomes below the poverty leveK and 
jnureasing ihe percentage of minorities employed in \anous occupaiions 
and mdiistiies. Two jponsurs in the s(Stly-s5mple from ihis region 
(Cleve!ind ^ivd Lansings ha\e such statements in their plans. Some plans 
uf sponsors m other regions also referred longer-term goals such as the 
intention to move workers from secoridar^No primary labor markets 
(Philadelphia^ or to bring about a more equitable distribution of jobs 
and incumes with respect to minonties^and fe male^ tSt. Paulj. In all. haff ^ 
of the 14 plans examined contained sulne statement of specific long-term 
goals, although none pruposed an) mechanism to measure achievement, 
and none furnistjed anj evidence of the extent to ^hich such goals 
active!) guided program deci^.on making . 



LINKS TO nih PRJVATh SK TOR 

A ' ' ' ' 

Inadequate attention u> the private sector v^as cued as a significant 
impediment tu effective planning for a rtumber of sponsors sludged. ^ . ' 

A representative uf the chamber of commerce in the central cit> of a 
cunsuftium deplored the failure of-rhiA to^oullivaic relation^ wtth 
business more ^ciiveK In another consortium, a representative of the 
Urban League viewed Jow level of business involvement, despite 
representation on the planning council, as a significant problem. An 
observer in'still another consortium noted "There see^s to be some 
reticence amortg manpower staff to deal v^ith private sector employers. 
No major employers in the consortium have sat on the council. . . 
appears that little systematic outreach has been conducted to make . 
contact with them/" 

, In une urban area, an observer noted "job development personnel get 
a list, of termmationjt when the^course is completed, instead of being 
foreftamed'orjob needs. ^ Overlaying the entire process [of job ^ 
develogment] is the failure ... to interest the business community 
where thejobi'are to be sought." ^ * . ^ ■ 

Union Count), making an effort to overcome this lack, held a 
luncheun'for 50 loual employers to-accjuaint them with clta staff and 
prugrams. Aiso. i i TA.staff in Union j>laaned to provide direct placement . 
referrals 19 employers as a v^aj of building a relationship and paving the 
way- for graduates of their training programs. 
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THE REGJOS'AL OFFICE fcKXS 

The Departmern of Labor was preotcupied in fisciH l^'^S 3nd W76 with 
aiJmmtbtrau\e rather ihan siibManU\e matters uf pH^nning. dol argued 
that getting the act implemented was the first pnurii)..^ore attention to 
pxo^rAijiJLOiiienvand quahty would foHow. ' ' — 

Because of the urgenc> wf implementing chta. dol regional office 
attention for the most part was limited tu procedural and technical 
aspecK of grant applications. San Francisco was an exception, sponsors 
in that region were asked for information on the results of'rttA 
'cla^;srCK)ni training m the previous vear—i.e . cnrullrpenti. qompletlor^^^' 
and placements b) occupauon. Sponsors in ihjs region were also asked 
to include a table of skill shonag*r occupations that would show not onK 
projected demand but also projected suppt) uf labor for eSch occupation 
from sources other than f hfA, Thjs information was furnished b) one 
sponsor . ^ 

It would appear that a knowledge of other manpower-related 
aciP\iiies. especiallj those funded under Title IN of ceta. would be 

' essential if unnecessar) duplication were to be avoided. In New York 
Cil). for ex^mple/the field researcher noted. "'There are manpower 
programs in the Department of Employment. ^ in the Housing and 
De\elopment AgencV: in the Depanmenl for the Aging, in the Health 
and Hospital Corp . . hut nowher^are thej (all) listed, nowhere can 

^ \t>u even get an overview- of all ^hese programs and the relationships 
> between them.*' A rtcommendatiop hj .the 1974 planning guide to 
/_ develop inventories of other trainmg'efTorts had relativelj low pnohtv 
with sponsors. However, the San Francisco regional office, by requesting 
this information, miroduced a kej element to link the program to the 
general framework of labor demand. This was a significant step in . 
tightening the anaI)Sis. e\en though the responses were limited and 
fragmentary " 

The Department of Labor p:a<;tice of comparing.sponsors' plans with 
performartce reports ma) hav'. contnbut^ to some distorted thinking 
concerning the prcper role of plannirl^ The Dot. regional offices 
suggested that^plans.be madtfied if *:)uarterl) performance reports by 
prime sponsors show substantial variance from the plan. This procedure 
implies that the regJboat office places a greater premium on accurate 
'guesses as to what will happen than o'n a challenging blueprint for what 
"should happen. Through successive modifications, planning comes to 
reflect rather than guide program operalion?^ . 

Some sponsors also felt hindered b) regulations and regional office 
ip4erpreL£!'iop5* that limited the options for "programi^. Progranris to 
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upgrade ihe shlls of mJjMduals currently at work - even if the upgrading 
v^ouW mean job openings for oihers v^hen those m ih&^program v^ere 
upgraded- were not approved b> xyohV Regu!aiic?ns on pa)mg (or 
waiving) alluwant^es also restrict Astrelion — not a minor matter when 
allowances may consume half or more of Title 1 funds. 

The Department of L^iborteirf)f^i^ed*>v€r a difFitulHranMlitnt^fi-the 
nature and scope of planning. The pre<tTA view* as Mangum note^s, 
"saw matipower plannuig is an effort to accept federal resources and 
develop a program to nieet federal guidelines, and U> make programs 
work in some local environment"^^ clia requires a broader and more 
complex understanding and analysis of how federal programs and 
resources should be brought to bear upon a labor market. 



Inadequaii Dale ^ 

^ For small areas, lack of data isa major problem in planning. Economjc 
anal)sis has traditionally emplo)ed the integrated labor market (e.g.* 
standard metropoIit|ll statistical areas Ismsa^I as the major unit of 
analysis* a practice that continued undert amps). Under ceta* however 
the labor market area replaced v^ith the political jurisdiction as the 
planning ^nit Sixteen of the 24 local pnme sponsors in the sample were 
serv ing only part of a labor market area. A Department of Labor stud) 
found that, despite the widespread formation of consortia* a significant 
niimber of sponsors were planning for smaller geographic areas than 
were ptarined for und^r c amps Mord:>vt:f. the plans, particuiarl) those 
for Title IL required. information un unemployment and other economic 
'indicators fof even smaller units* such as neighborhoods and census 
tracts 

For information on labor market suppl). manj Sponsors 
package of 1970 census data made available b) the Departri 
Labor.^ while noting^ that it was out of date and consequent!) had 
shortcomings. > 



u±d the 
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/ Because the needs for minptnver services are much larger than can be T 

I met, considerable refinement of Jetait ib nece^sar) in the data to support J 
\ informed ^chdfces in allocating resources. The detail available, however, ^ 
IS frequcntl) not adequate. As a result. lU^difficult for planners to^ef 
objective prioniies or preferences. For e^ar^ple, sponsors wer*e asked to 

'lTh« Depanmeni of Littx^ir jrgue^l th^t ^ tiA Ltlc 1 fun^l^ should be used lo d&mt dir«ctl) « 
[hm^ greatesl nc«d and that ihe iCtdtvidiMk already cmpfto^«d n^hu would benc^t 
initial^ from upgrading did nol> in many cases, fall into this category 
'^Garth* MangUm and David SnedekeT> Martpv^ef Fiiinmng fijr^ Luml Ltjbor Miirkeis. Salt 
Lake City Olympus PubltshmgCo ♦ 1974> p. 29 ' \ . 
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iisx jn their plans the "IfenifiLant segments" of the population in need of 
^^ice and ihe d^|ree/\o^T\yth each gro^p \vould be served, in the 16 , 
jUnsdiciions e\amjnc<^Jhe a\.*erage number of MgnifiL^jnt segments listed 
^^as 7 Long BeAch proposed to serve more than a duzen target groups 

'directlv jn ^proportion their incidence among the poor and or 
unempliJ)i?d. This tendencv 'to allu^ie resoiirces uver^a.long Jist of 
ttgnificanl ^-segments \^a.s noticeable Ki fiscal 1975. and ii/became 
^nru-enchedVn ^scal 1976 V \ fC 

- Tu analyze labor market demanih jn bj der to/determine \vhere th^ 
^ emplu)FQ^t opportunjiies Us and v^hat kinds ^jf training \v^re needed, 
spojisjjrs s^eT^ expected to have available a hsi of occupatioip for \vhjch 
training might be^offered. based on the local skilT shortages and 
anUapated economic gro\^th This information h^beon difficult'to 
obtam for are^s smaller than smsa^. and m fis^cal 1976 the Department of 
Labor began a major effort to improve data c^Qllection for sinafl areas. 
Congress also recognized the problem^and. in extending Title V| inJfaJK 
1976. establbhed the Nativinal Commission on EmplojmeniL^d 
I'nemplovment Statistics to revie^fc and suggest improvements infWtr^nt 
emplnjinent data and rei^vjmmend the collection of additional informi- 
tsOn 01) fKcupations. edLV^^dtion and training, job-vacancies and tun^over. 
and related demand indi^^>rs ^ , * 

PL &LfC SERVICE EMnOYMtNT ' ^ 

It w3s n^ji anEJcipated that planning forlpulCc^ service enrtplojrpem^ * 
Mtould^e a large- part* of ihiA plannmg. The original. public servTCe 
emplovm&nt Component of the act (Titte TI) consisted of a modest 
program for ar«a.s of substantiar\inempK))mcnt., emphasizing^ the* ^ 
transition of program participants to unsubsidized^emplojmervl. Mu^b^Pf V 
the Title II language is ^limilar to that of the 1971 ffmerg^^jcy } 
.Emplojmeril Act. \thich also sp^jke of unmet public service needs. 
Significant segments, and transition prospects. In the urgency of Title li- ^ 
planning, the^first impulse of man) sponsors \vas to pS:k \^ their lists of 
A slots f^rom *he shel/ * ^ , 

When Titlfr VI v^as parsed, planning Ws compressed into a 6-we^k 
pe;rK>d CJuen the tremendous pres*>ure^ to geV^he new public servife^v 
empJojmeni mon^v spent rapidly, there jvak nm^hy. the lin^e nor the 
mcIinatK>|i for extensive analjsis of nee^wj^JjSy^ Virtoall^ all 

sponsurtpanmng for piihlic ^rvjte cTnjpSjBiciil t^ojisisted pf a syjgle 
series of decisiorfs the allocation of slots amimg potential emplojing 
agencies L>r the most part, tf^f distributuin hf thcnr sluts was left to each ^ 
agency ^ ' ^ * . 
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TaBLE*14 Jielationship between Public' Service Employment Decision 
Makers and Degree of Fis<;al Pressure, Sample Local Prime Spon^rs 
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"^E-i^caJ Pressure refers to the financial Position of (he mai(>r uniC of £(>vernme[^lH bas^d on 
revenuiSs. expenditure*, and other relevan( infbrmation 



DECISION MAKERS 

Elected officials were reported to be the decision makers for at least two- 
thirds of the local jurisdictions studied. PlanS forihe disposition oMitle 
II and VI funds were made directlj b) elected omcialsi by their 
immediaee offices, or b) plannjng or budgeting offices repurtjng to them, 
* rather than b> the ceta office. The extent to which electe J officials were 
willjng to share their authority, even with the ceta adminjstraton 
appeafrs to be related to the fiscal position of th^ junsdictic^. The greater 
the financial need, the more likely elected officials were to be sole 
decision makers: where fiscal straits, were less acute, elected officials 
ifcded to share i]jore of the decjsjon making with ceta staff* Table 14 
rntficates that 1 8 of the 24 local junsdictions studied were reported to be 
under som^ fiscal pressure^ ran^ng from moderate to extreme. In 10 of 
these." the c^ief elected officials were the sole decision makers. On the 
other haod, ill 3 <3f the 6 jurisdictions in w^juh there was httle or no fiscal 
pressure^cEiA administrator^ and staff made th^ pnncipal decisionsi in 
the other. 3. staff a/id elected officials worked together. There were^no 
Jurisdictions under extretne pressure in which ceta administrators were 
permitted to make the key decisions, nor were there any with little or no 
finan<}ial difficulty in which elected officials- acted as sole decision 
makers. / ' * " ^ - ^ ^ 

CETA planning 'cotincifs had virtually no role with.regard to public 
service employment. In only 2 of the^24 locil jurisdictions studied was 
there any record of th< councils ma1ang.even a modest coniobutioft to 
the Title H or^VI plan. Thus it appears that chief elected officials or their 
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representatives an 
at the local level 
' The role of 
planning was e 
Emergenc)i Jo 
-required, for t 
10 comment 



ithe c^T\ staff contro/led public service employment 



planning councils/m pubhc service employment 
ted to become mo]/e significant iri fiscal 1976 as the 
rograms Extension Act was impiemenled. That act 
St time, that the pianningcouncil have an opportunity 
Iroject applications/and make recommendations to the, 
13 gave planning counQk *a direct ^esponsiblity for 
nd therefore a qfearer mandate for participating in 



prime sponsor, 
admmtstratipn 
planning. 

At the /tatejc^^el. Title 11 arid \'l decisiorv making generally was 
liecrentralpd tMsubstate units, m the sample, the three states that had 
decentrajfzedT tie Irdecisjon making followed the same policy for pjiblic 
service vmplov lent. In pan mis decision reflects the importance that 

(>ntrol Over jobs. In Mame, for example, 
lance of stai^ had agreed to merge into 8 
ses. the) were not willing to do tht same 
the) received permission to establish 12 
sylor Title 11 and Vl^jlanning. Typically, under 
units sent their plans to the $tate staff', 
to the BOS council for approval. In t^ne state,' 
suggestions, but*u does not appear that they 



alth'oti^ 



(vemme its attach to 
12 cotnties in the 
units lor Title I pu 
'itles H and VI, mste^/d 
ue planiti igcouncil 
sponsors, xal pl^ni;^ing 

then sub flitted th 
80^ council made sa^..* -^t^^v. 
^suited in any jignificaAt changes 
On the other hand,/in North Carolina, where the state "tlirectcd and 
/coordinated Title i planning, soitie pse decisions were afso made 'at the 
state level. For example, the decision to allocate half the Title Vj jobs to 
state agencies and lialf to local units of government was made by the 
governor. / - * ' 

< /'■■ 

THE PiLASMNCj Rt(OC tSS 

The fiscal I97j planning f>rocess.for Titles U and-VI reflected three 
modes of dec/Sion making. If the'chief eletted official was the sole 
decisioh makjfr, the essentials of th^plan were likely to be prepared by 
the official's youdget and personnel office and handed to the cfta staff, 
wfio affixed the necessary '"boiler plate" data from the Title 1 plan, 
reviewed it with the c'lta planning council and forwarded it to the 
Department of Laber. In New York City, the Bureau of the Budget 
worked (jiit the allocation of job slois, m Philadelphia, it was the crty 
manager's oiRce, - , - ' ■ 

Wheri planning was done jointly by the chief elected official and the 
cETA administrator, (he-division of work varied. <}ener4lly. however,' 
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( ETA Staff drew up ihe plans. In sonrte instances the s^tSJf acled^as 'scribe; 
m other ca^es their participation was more signiflcanl. Gar^ exemplified 
ihe former siiuatjon. In St PauK the ( hta siaflT^consulied wiih the mayor 
and with government agencies. Jtt^usun* the ( tiA staff woiked with ihe 
QMS personnel department tu identif) the agencjjs^ most likely to be able 
10 a,bsorb psh participants In feam^e). staff prepared a draft allocatioti 
of slots, which was subsecjuentK' reviewed and revised fc>> the county 
comnijfesioners. 

In cases in v^hich the (e-t^ administrator and staff exercised the? 
leading role, the usuaf! procedure was to solicit requests for slots from' 
government agenaes and in s^me cases* from nonprofit organizations. 
The staff re\iewed the requests and allocated the pcfejtions. In Middlesex 
Count). Title IKIois were allocated on the basis of a weighting system. 
The 16 municipalKie^v eligible for TuSe M' funds were grouped into five 
categories according to seventy of unempfovment. Weights were' 
assigned t(^ each category, and funds distributed on this basis. Title VI 
funds, on the other liand. were distributed on the^basis of such 
considerations as feasibility and the speed of implementation. 

The general practice among conscjriia was to disinbuie pse slots 
among consortium members on the basis of a fixed formula, Topeka was 
the only consortium m the sample in^ which this w-as not done, the 
3rsinbution was made b> ( tTA staff primanl) on the basis of 
cj>mmitmems ofemplojing agencies to absorb PSt- workers into regular 
unsuKsidizedjohs ■ * - ^ - 

Title VI plannmg began in early 1975. and fiscal 1976 planning was 
scheduled to begin 2 or 3 months larer The proxrmity of the two periods, 
together with ir^tial difficulties in implementing psl. obviated ^ny real 
efforts to take a frjssh look at plans for fiscal 1976. Comequenily. for the 
fiscal 1976 planning cycle, nearl) all sponsors merely modified thetr^ 
grants to continue whatever package of jobs. was listed tn the ongjna 
grant If new jobs were to be added or substituted for previously planr 
jobs, th^lim^mg. established decrMon^ making. process was used. 

In summary, the disposition of major^ part of* public service 
employment funds was decided on by stale and local gove^tnettts* 
within about a month early m 1975. Decisions were made/ 
elected officials arid i I u staff, with little additional particij: 
major planning consideration in most sponsOrjun^icttons ; 
'sKuation' If It was severe, the principal gofil seems to/)iave beeri (t) 
relieve il Othcnvisc. perceptions of how long the program might Ia.<t. 
how ngorou^ty placero'ent goals might he ettforced.'aJKf the administra- 
t[ve concerns of staffing and orgariizing to provid^or improve public 
services were among the consid^erfiiions. 
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The hastiness of the initial psl planning and. the absence of a ne\v 
f^rm<ti round uf planning fur fiscdrf976 pretluded anj coordinalion or 
miegral relationships b^iv^een the plans fbr Titte 1 and those for Titles II 
and VI In "a sense, the oppo'rtunitv ^^as there, because the same staff" 
units lisualK prepared the plans fur all three titles. tOT the 24 local pnme 
sponsors* studied^. 19 ^sed the same staff alt threffe' plansJ Large 
chunk?^ uf the Title I grant materials- such ^s tho^ describing the 
uni%erse uf need and U>cal ec^^numii, cunditiuns — v^ere mserted inlu psf. 
grant documents 

Hu\\e%er. had there been lime em^ughV there were >et other factors 
that militated against an% real integration in planning. The basic 
purposes uf Title I and uf Titles M and V[ v^ere different and prompted 
different decision'makini processes Pre-ttTA planning appruaches had 
been diiTerent> as discussed earlier Tu the extent that psh funds appeared 
Ui be J tempor^rs phenomenon> th^e might seem to be httfe^ merit in 
putting a kjt of efTfirt into detailed tourdinatiun of the two. even if it 
were pcjssihle^ ' ,^ * ^ 

The C4?mple\ aspett.s of the recession. .ho\vc%er> particularl) the 
combination of inflatmn and unemplovmenU suggest that pse nia> 
become a permanent actisit) among other fiscal options. In this e%ent> it 
might he Ajse to consider the possibilities of overall planning strategies 
that \MJuId dra\\ upon all of the ( n\ resources in an mtegrateff fashion . 
On the average> funds asailable ju a given j^isdiction from all three 
Jitles uf f n\ probabtv amount tu about 5 percent of local go%ernment 
budgets (other than education) iir a given jear. not an insignificant 
resource itself Teamed vvith funds from other federal ur. local sources* it 
could he sufficient toeiTect major social or economic goals. ' , 



SUMMARY 

The ration d^'efre ^>f decentralization is tp promote more'.fcffe^irCe. 
,allDcatn?n afid use ^^f resources.- State and loca! govefnm^rift 
cKpecled to be able tu plan better than the federal gu%ernipenl tu meelL 
U«,al needs The study has addressed this assupiption th^ougb 
i-eniral questions \\'ho are the kej decisiog makers uPdei ^f.T^^^'hat 
factors influence the decisions'^ What is tfie* cjuaJ>^of staii^nd local 
planning under ctTA? 

First* the lv>cu.s of decision making hA<^sh]Tt5ji**^"FJ a administrators 
and elected v>fficid]s a/C thi'(5rimdrjH^^]su>ji0jrt5kers. the extent to which 
others participate reflect thp.'-^iiudj*^<Ind philusophy of 'these ts^o" 
groups This diswncr> h^^KIiffergO^^fiC) implicalions at difTerentJevt^ 
urprijgrarn^jrt^na^j^nfent. ARhe local levct pJanners maj or f^a) nut be 
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pariicipatingi more rull^ tn decision making. Before ceta. program 
planning was conducted^ bj program operators such as the local 
emplojment ser\*ce. but program decisions were made b) federal 
officials Now planners ha%e much beUeF ^ccess to the decision makers, 
but the scope of their operations is still limited b) whatever mandate is 
laid down b> the, chief elected official From a national perspective, the, 
desired transfer of re<iponsibiht) and authontj has been fullv accom- 
plished State and Wal elected officiaK. through their ceta orgamza^ 
tions. no^^ control and shape the decision-makjng process 

On the whole, the mo\e has be^n slow toward a participator) siUe of 
decision making About a third of the sponsors in tht sample Vrought 
their ad\]sor) planning Lounoh full) ^nto fiscal 1976 planning. A 
number of factors continue to retrain sf>onsor «nthtisiasm for the 
counciU One is the difficult) of organizing service deluerecs as a. 
constructive force for program improvement Another is that sponsors 
lend to be less interested m councils if the program is subject to undue 
politjcal influence, or jf it is \erv nonp^olitical In the former instance ihe 
sponsor staff ma) prefer to a\uid cfose or objective sc rutin) of program 
performance, ih the latter, the sponsor's staff maj wish to avoid 
interference m program chanee 

The influences |o\ermn^TUle I decision making tend generally to be 
coostructi\e Those who. anticipated large-scale political patronage, lack 
of interest, or other ne^tive stereotypes will be di&appointed. Although 
self-ini«?r^i in \arious guises can and does enter into decision making, 
local prime spon^rs have on the whole demonstrated a capability o{ 
responding to careful. objecti\ejanaSysis,of services and needs, as well as 
a serious search for program improvement 

Fiscal 1^76 planning for Title I \?ifas better than that of th^ previous 
vear. buL'confusion as to. goals and objectives, dol region^ office 
preoccupation \?ifilh administrative and procedural matters, and made- 
quate^^ata hampered the developfment oftrul) comprehensive planning, 
Spo/so^ were sftll in iransiiiun between the mechanical grinding out of 
numbers that constituted much of pre-< f.ta planriing and a thoroughgo- 
yig overhauf of program siraiegj. Department of Lat)or assistance to 
sponsors itj ins;alling majiagemeni information i^) stems began to pa) off 
in terms of increased sponsor attention to program performaiioe and the 
use of program data to support changes and shifts in the plan. This 
growing awareness also highlighted the difficulties and complexities of 
developing adequate measures fur tumparative analysis or evaluation of 
program activities A number of observations b) field researchers 
focused on the need to upgrade planning skills in this area and to 
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promulgate national\e\aluaUon approaches flexible enough for varying 
program deigns. 

Respondents in soi)ie junsjJjctiuQ^ ^Iso expressed concern that staff 
planning wa5 weakened bj staff opera<i(>n of programs. The.ieparatJon 
,of planning and evaluation, factions from operating' responsibihti^ 
needs senous consideration. * ■ \ , ' 

Sponsors lave paid vV> little attention to longer-term manpovver 
policy and program goal& The\ fie<>d assistance m iddBBf^ng and 
choosing among disf)^rate\objectives— countercjchcal assistance, in^ 
come maintenance, and ^ll^iation of structural unemployment— that ' 
fall wUhin theclTA frameworlcV ^ 

Inadequate atiention to the p^vate, sector man) sponsors v^as cited 
as a significant impediment to efeciive planning: Longer-Hefm planning 
strategies benefit from integratioV with the pnvate sector's plans for 
expansion and nei^ investment, shcfi-iemi planning should rely on firm 
employer suppon. 

There h^j be^n considerable delegation of ptanning^responsibihties to 
smaller planning ar«as ^iihin pnm^^sponsor jurisdictions. This is most 
obvious in 80S Title I planning, in w^ich planning authont^ris typically 
delegated to substate pl^Qping bodi^ ^tich as councils^ of govefdment, 
■ Some consortia have also d6centrsized planning responsibility to 
individual junsdiction^. ^,uch delegation of planning to units that are 
onl) portions of laljbr markets raisesl questions about the economic 
v^abil>tyof,the plans, as well as about diiflication of effon. 

The expanding role of the elected Official in the decision-makmg 
process became evident in 1976 Title I planning, The direct participation 
of elected officials in manpowerprograms is neiv under ceta and, for the 
most pan, beneficial. Lt gi^es the program the suppon and visibility it 
needs to^e effective. It docs, however* carry some dra^vbacks,' Here and 
there tlie negativ'fe effects of trading m political favors have been noted, A 
more frequent and somevvhat unexpected effect is that the parucipation 
of elected officials tends to \fork for caution and consei^atism. Their 
(j^rticipatioi) ha^ al^ been associated in fiscally hard-prised junsdic- 
UOns wiiS the divrffsion of Title. I funds to public service employment 
programs ^^igned to provide fiscatrejief. 

Elects officials and the ceTa administrators together generally shape 
and control thi-rde of th^ pJ^hninj|''cotincil. About one-third of the local 
councils ate /ated as having ^ignificajitWect on Title I planning Active 
counakx^pen up (jccisKjh fnaJtfng atid focus attention on program 
performance. They" are, in effe^t^ th£; pnmary vehicle for establishing 
accountabifny, since there is virtually no other citizen input. Field 
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researchers* saw a commumg need for the iraming of council members to 
I help them improve iheirrunderstandmg and capabilU) fur participation. 
Representation on the counciL as specified m the acL v^as designed to 
include both program -producers (eg-, program operaturs) and program 
consunners feg. clients and emplojersj (Tunfiicts of interest annong 
program operators ser\"ingion the ccua^cil have continued to be ^ 
problenn for man) sponsors, \#io feel that council mennbership should be 
broadened or revised tu exclude or reduce the influence of pjogram 
operators On the other hand, their presence seenns alnnost necessar) for 
an activecoiincil 

lliere is some evidence that couftcils are nnure effecu^e vthen elected 
officials do not serve as council meitibers. A nnirtriht7vAie\\. however, 
holds that direo contact between the official and thexouncil lends 
needed support it) counciractivities. The role of ihe electeti official 
appears to be a particular problem in conspnia, where executive 
comnnittees connposed cxclusivelv of elected o^^iclals have in some cases 
near!) usurped the planning council role Even among active councils* 
observers hav^ noted a continuing probiem^ in secunng adequate 
parncipaiion by program consumers- i.e.. clients and emplojers 

Title II and VI decision making was controlled much more tightlv 
than that for Title I bv elected officials. The greater jhe degree of fistal 
pressure experienced b) the junsdicUon. the more hkel) elected officials 
were to act alone Officials under less financial pressure d^egated more 
of the PSE decision making to ceta staff. ^Planning councils pla>ed little 
or no role in decision making. Strained treasurjts aside, it is difficult to 
get elected officials to viev^ public service emplo) men t as anything but an 
extension of their normal authunt) over employment in their agencies 
and departments. 

Planning for Titles II and Vi was hast) and perfunciorj- For the most 
part. It did not go beyond assignment uf slots to employing agencies. 
OnK three local sponsors gave an) senous attention to transition. Some 
field observers believe that m vievt t>f the difficulties of bending pse to 
ser^e structural as well as counterC)chcat purposes* the counterc)chcal 
compon^t should be dropped from ceta and perhaps be converted into 
generakrevenue-sharfng funds. Others believe that* given more time for 
planning, pse could serve both goals. Or. taken together f^jnds from ihe^ 
three titles might be sufficient to generate a nja^r change in a local 
condition. 
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The transfer of reSponsibilUj for and control of manpower programs 
from federal to stale and loca!' officials marks a major change in the 
administration of emplu^menl and Irainmg programs, Thjs decentrahza- 
, lion* embodied in ceta. resulted from the confluence of Iwo develop- 
, .ments. the recognition of the need to reform the rapidli^expandii^ but 
uncqprdinated m'anpo\^er s>stem and the comntilment of the N^on 
Administration to the concept of ''New Federahsm/''^^o' * 

In the mid*j960s. responstbilit> for manpower training and empto>- 
ment prog^|i^i ^stemming from the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (mdta^ and the Economic Opportunit> Act (tOA) v^as 
divided among the Department of Labor, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO), and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The OEO programs were eventually placed under the nev^i> 
created Manpower Administration of UOL (now named the Employment 
and Xraining Administration).^* At the state and local leveL two major 
administrative channels. had emerged, mdta classroonr training funds 
went through state employment service ahd vo^tional educaUon 
agencies to their local counterparts, and on-the-job training funds were 
handled by the state employment service or other organizations. 
Programs stemming from the loa went from the Manpower Administra^ 

.1^ ■ 

,'Stanle> H Rutfenberg, assisted b> i<M\yn Culthcs.i. Manpcwtf Challenge of the I970t. 
- Baliimofc iohris' Hopkins Press. I97ft pp. 74-97. ' 
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non to local sponsors such as cotntnunjt> action agencies, community- 
based organizations, or governmental units. 

Some of the major cities became sponsors for youth summer 
employment programs or coDcentrated empjoymenl programs, but* for 
[he most part, the hundreds of local governments had little opportunity 
to manage federal manpower programs until the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1^71 Even under that act, their experience was limited to 
hirtng tHfe unemployed foi'public service jobs- ^ 

A l^fir? amendment ^ to the tOA assigned responsibility for a 
comprehensive work and training program to.local organizations* mo&Uy 
communit> action agencies,. The 1^68 amendments to mdta gave state 
governmeiYts the authonty to approve all manpow^ project* funded by 
^ the federal government, provided the) conformed to an approved state 
plan But these amendments ^er^ not full) implemented* and the 
Department of Labor continued to operate manpower programs through 
Its national and regional offices. 

The question of ho\^ ,to organize and coordinate a decentralized 
manpower development system had been debated for some timc.^ ' 
Beginning in l%9. several legislative attempls.were made to define more 
clearly the administrative roles of federal state, and local governments 
and to replace the compartmentalized system of categoncal programs 
with a more flexible design '* One proposal would have gjven state 
governments a preeftiinent role, another envisioneJ decategonzation of 
local programs unde/^ strong federal control The- Manpower Training 
^ct of 1969, proposed by the administration, called for Ipcal prime 
sponsors to be designated by gpvemors. Several vanations were 
considered m the Senate and the House, but there were disagreements 
over such key matters as defining local prime sponsors, the role of state 
governments, the fate oj various estabfisHe^d categoncal progr^uns, and 
the type and scope of a public service jobs program. The bill that finally 
cleared the Congress in December 1970^was vetoed on the grounds that 
It would create "dead-end" jobs in the public sector and 'because it 
appeared to preserve categorical prograois. ^ - 

This legislative activity was rtot m vain, however, it consolidated 
i support among congressional committees and within the administration 
^ (of legislation embodying^the pnnciples of local determination and 
' management of programs. Although no agreement was reached on the* 

* 

'^Roben Guttmann ''Vntcfgovemnienul Relations Under the Netv Manpotver Act" 
Mofithfy Labor Rfvifw9H6) tO- 16. June 1974 

*Rogef H Davidson, The P^tUKs of Comptehetisive Mofipa^eT Lepslauon^ Poticy Studies in 
Employmeni and Welfare, no TS. Baluinore Johns Hopkins Press. 1972n pp, 10-20. 
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mechanics, tliere y^as broad consensus on the need for rationalizing the 
systent, and the groundwork ^vas laid for the eventual passage ofcbiA in 
December 1973. 

CETA structured a direct rederat-local relationship and placed local 
units or government in the central role in adnunistenng manpower 
programs, albeit with strong 'federal oversight, ^tates were gJven 
^responsibilit) for areas not under the junsdiction^ of the established 
local pnme sponsors —.the balance of slates, " 

This chapter examines the manner in which local governmem has 
managed a new and complex area of public administration, the problem^ 
r ' encountered at various levels of government, and the adjustments made 
to resolve such difficulties. It attempts -to furni&b some insight into the 
major administrative questions about the cbta block grant approach, i.e.i 
whether the handling of manpower programs has been simplified or 
made more conpplex and whether chents are served in a more effective 
and efficient fashion. 

4 

THE ADMrNlSTRATlVE NETWORK 

One purpose of c^ta was lojmove deusion making and management of 
V manpower^ograms-clo^r/o grass roois> to make it more responsive to 
■^^Hoca^needs and more resfjoSisible \o local officials. In the process*^ ceta 
has changed existing interorgajiizaiional relationships and modified the 
roles of federal. staic> and local officials. A^ibiguities in the act. as well 
as m the administrative regulations, have tended to weaken the thrust of 
' decentralization > but the situation is d)namic and a final Accomodation 
among the roles and Responsibilities uf the varaous levels of government 
does not seem imminent. 

fEDERAL-LOCAl. RELATIONS 

The federal local relationship is\he crux of decentralization, but the 
compromises made dunng the legislative activity that produced ceta left 
the relationship less than clear.'Title Ul> which ^ovides for direct federal 
supervision of programs for Indians, migrant and seasonal farm workers, 
youth> and other special* groups, and Title IV, which authorizes 
continued federal direction of the Job Corps> are federally controlled. 

Titlesli'and VI, although managed at the local level, aVe categorical 
programs/ Funds are intended mainlj for public service employment, 
although the) may also be used for emplo>abilii> development. 
Consideration must be given i6 certain clients, and. in the case of Title 
IL only residents ofspccific areas can (|ualify^ 
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Onl) Title I programs are b»oth decentralized drfJ decategorized. and. 
th^ afford local officials the most authontj.and flexibilit). But even for 
Title [, CoTigress provided for significant f^ederal presence at critical 
points Most important is,the authontv of the Department of Labor to 
approve prime sponsor plans prioV to funding. The Secretary of Labor 
ma> ^Mthhold fiinds from anj, sponsor that fails 'to tompi) with the act. 

The ftT^ legislative history Reflects ambivalence regarding federal 
versu^ Ipcal control Sponsor^ n^jst give assurances that siatulory 
provjsions are being met Hu^Jvever.XHousexocnmjttee report admon- 
ishes the Secretary of I^bor noi to relysph prime sp*>nsor certification^ 
alone, hut to exercise judgment tu^nsure tnWUit«quirements of the act 

* are fuifilted This implies a strong federal role pn the'oihef hand, the 
same repoti "dOes not expect the Secretary-of Lab^or to second* guess the 

* good' faith judgment of the prime'spun^ur."* Apparently, the intent was 
to jiermii some degree of freedom within the broad liniits imposed bj the 
statute These limits. )iowever. are not clearly d^lineaied^ 

Since the enactment of f kta. there has been a gradual erosion of the 
' freedom and' flexibility uf the local' authunties as a consequence of the 
congressional appruath in dealing vtith new pfoblems/' Congress tends 
to deal .with emerging problems by enacting categorical legislation This 
tenJenc). m^um. has the effect ofjiimiung prime spotisor options in 
usm^ manpower resources. The enactment of Title VI of cbta (the. 
>''E7nergency'Jobs and^ Unemployment Act of 1^74) as a countercyclical 
device IS a case in point Although the p^ii^gram ts administered locally. 

* the prime sporisor is restricted m program-eligibility. types of employ- 
ment, and wage rates. The 1976 extension of Title VI imposed additional 
stipulations to ensure that. locally administered programs are noi at 
v£^nance with national policies and priorities. In this instance. Congress 

, detailed' specific eligibility requirements irild limited the employment of 
new hires to "projects." * * ' 

Appropriation decisions 'providing additional funds for newly per- 
ceived needs have tended to tilt manpower programs toward increased 
fe^elf I control and recategorization The systematic funding for life 
youth prv^gram for summer jobs and the supptemental^appropriaiion for 
President Carter's economic stimulus package greatly increased the size 

*U S Congress. Hous** C43mmHl«« on EJutition and Laboi. drtr^^ehensive ManpoYf^r A« 
/ (>/;97J. R«j>or[No 93-659.93rdCortgTcss. istS<»si<mJ973.p,8, , ' * . 

^See Robert^^<Phcfson. **ceta The Basic Assumptions and Future Prospects^ in 
Natioftit Commi^^ion for M4ftpo*cr Pt^liLj* Directions for a Nattonal ManpOYftr P<Aicy A 
Cottfctio^of Policy Fc^rs Frtpatedfor Three Regional Con/eretu,ei^ Special rejwrt no 14* 
Washington. DC Nalional Commis^ti^n for Manpower P^Iil^« December 1976. pp 195- 
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of Ldtegurtvdl progtjms fur svmih an J recent veterans. The eflfect uf these 
new. special prugrjvms htks been4o cunsirain luval authuni)'and program 

* flexibilitv 'The proportion of < I^Ja Resources reservej for programs 
subject lo unfettered locafcomrol (Tille I) is shnnkirtg. 

S^^me congrcbe^ibnai initiatives ha\e haJ the effect uf curtailing the 
federal role as ^vell A clause m the Emerg^^ncj Jobs Ptogram Extension " 
^ Act of 1976 prohibued the Department of Labor fro^m establishing limits 
on the Okjtient to which Title VI slots can be filled wilh regular public 
service (Workers who have been laid off and rehired* 

i ttA develops, the issues in federal-Jocal relationships come info 
sharper focus ObvKiUsl). unUer its responsibilities fo ensure that the act , 
Is ddiTiinjstei'ed properlv. the federal government ^s conceiftied svith such 
niaUerh a^vrganizatjon ^nd tfie processes of administration. \Mial is less 
clear is the extent to which federal .officials should parlicipaie in 
decisions on such matters as the ijpe of programs to be offered locally. 

* the deliver) svstem fur ihese programs, the selection of agencies to 
deliv<f^ the serviciesrand the clienlele to be served ^ ; 

Put even more broadlj. should 4he Department of Labor be 
responsible wilhm the framework for setting HatioJial goals and 
'priuritiey to respond to emerging needs new situations? If so. should 
rhe>e be binding on pnfhe sponsors or mere!) guides for consideralioj;i 
an^^nrmphasis? 

' ' ' ^! ' ' 

^ The Saitonal Role * / * * - 

* * *■ 

In the 6 moTflbs from the passage of clta to its implementation* the 
Manpower Administration designated sponsors, allocated funds* and 
established planning attd nranagement systems. Afrangm^ for . the 
continuance and orderljKiransfer of existing programs was a major 
achievement, r * \ ' ' 

In an effortJo define the limits of the federal role* the D^pa^tment of • 
Labor outlined several m^jor functions for itself*- in additioir* to . 
JcsSignating prime sponsors and allocating funds. Ifs kej responsibilitj is _ 
to review plans for conformity wiih ^the legislations Oth^r majol^ ^ 
responsibilities are to implement and Hiterpret national policj tKrough 
regulations and guidelines* provide tecKnical assistance* assess prime 
sponsor performance, and establish a mechanism for hearings and 
appeals. Some prime sponsors believe that, m oarryjng out these 
functions* the Jederal establishment has exceeded its congreSsionallj 
mandated role, especially for Title J programs. ixM., on the other hand, is 
Convinced that its actrvrties are necessar> for the proper discharge of it^ 
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oversight responsibilities. The statutory language is broach. enough to 
accommodate both positions. 

The ,unfamtharuy of /many local gt)vernmenis with manpower 
'programs, requests for clanfication and specific guidance, and the, belief 
that there IS a need for uniformity have occasioned a steady stream of 
^written instructions irom dol. With continual *changes in legislation, 
policies, directives and regulations, the stream has become a torrent, and 
some prime sponsors complam that excessively burdensome regulations 
restrict iheir flexibility to design and conduct local programs.^ 
^ Th^ issuance of performance guidelines to be used by dol regional 
offices iji reviewing prjme sponsor Title I grant applications created a 
majpr furor ^ The purpose of the standards was "to provide a common 
framework agamst which regional offices and pnme sponsors cOuld 
corhpare ^^ir fiscal I977*pfogram plans and performance goals. * The 
main ^performance indicators used were placement, "non^positive*' 
^rmtnatton. unasstgned participant rates. 4nd^cost ratios, Althou^ 
in<Jicatof5 were expressed as **ranges" rather than as absolute standards, 
sponsors felt that their use tended to constrain the kinds of programs and 
s&rvic^s they coiild offer and placed a premium* on low-cost strategies. 
Moreover, as they argued, the emphasis on pl^icement tends to 
discourage youth or ^dult workWxpencnce^prcgrams, iwhich arc not 
oriented primarily toward obtaining regular employment. These guide- 
Ttncs have since beeA revised by a federal-local task 
more acceptable, * \ 

Equally controveflpiaJ was doi\ decision" to pressure prirrife spon&ors 
into arrangements with local employment service offices for placing job- 
ready^ clients. The Department of Labor's purpose, was -to make 
maximum use j)( existing institutions antf avoid duplication of effort and 
c(jfts. but Its action was viewed by primeTponsors as an effpri^^to place 
th^ employment service m\an advantftgeous position and' to undermine 
the prerogatives of local officials tn, selecting, program- deliverers. This 
issue has not yet been completely resolvet^^ 

Symptomatic of the continuing ambivalence in the federal role is a 



^tt. for cxatnptc. 'S,iatcm<^t pf John V N Klcm, C&uni> Exccutivt. Solfolk County. 

J^T on Birhalf of tbc^' Nation jLAssooatJon of Counties,^ tn U,S, Congres;^, House* 
' Conunittte on Bilucation and L^boj. Ovtrstght Hearings on the Cotr^rehenstve ftf^i<yyment 
"^mf Tratnsng Act, Part 3, Rearing? before Ihc Subcommittee on ManposMer. CompcnsatJon. 

and Health and Safety, 94^h Congress. 2nd Session. 1976. p 700. 

''U S 'Department of Labor. Em{>ioyment and Trainjng Admjnistration. "ComprehefiGive 
EmploynAent and Trainmg Act." Field memorandtim na 224-76, 4t FR. 35245-35354* 
1976. * 
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statement of national proj^ram emphasis in Jthe federal regulations of* 
June 1976.** Th^t sUiemeni , called for improSemeni of performance, 
elimination. of duplication, and high priont) in linkihg operations to the 
private sector. While no one toi^ld disagree \Mth thes^ objectives^ issuing . 
a statement of national pio^am emphasis m this manner gi^es a force 
that^could be conHrued as impu&mg naiiopal goals on local' sponsors. 



The Regional Office 

The federal estabhshment is linked to the IocjI pnme sponsors through a 
network of regional offices of the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion. These offices^ transmit ^national policj> review and act on pnme ^ 
sponsors' plans* interpret regulations* provide assistance, assess pro- 
grams, and handle complaints. 

cf.ta altered the regional offices* responsibihues and required a neu 
approach appropriate to^ deahng. with prime sponsors. Contact is 
maintained through a federal representative -assigned to each pnme 
sponsor The amount of tinje spent m each area. varies considerably, 
depending on each regional office's style of operations and the amount of 
assistance requested. Sunie representativdsr attend local planning meet- 
ings: others are seMom seen even "by local staff. 

At the oiiiset> there was considerable uncertainty as to where t^draw 
the hne between the autonomy of the prime sponsor and the 
respOnsibili'ty of the dol regional office. The survey found widely 
^different regional office practices d^ing the* first year ranging from 
hesitantly offered advice to strenuous arm twisting. A vigorous regional 
office role became mure common about the middle of^he first fiscal year, 
a^ DOL attempted to step up lagging implementation o'STitle II. 

Although the difficult surt-up problems were largely resolved by. the* 
second ^ear the federal role continued to ^ow. Fifteen of the 2S 
sponsors in the sample reported increased re^onal office contact; 2 
reported less. Monilonng and assessment activities and frequent ^rant 
modification^^ partly due Jo funding changes^ were the occasion for most 
contacts. Assessment emphasized meeting goals in the pnme sponsor 
plans, which, at the beginnings often led to revisions that brought goals 
closer in line with experience. 

In theare^ of administration^ the r-egional office focused on the rate at 
which prime sponsors were allocating funds> the manner m which they 
allocated administrative costs> the system for managing finances^ and 

5^ Department of Labor. ^Office Jf the SecrcUr^* "General Provisions for Programs 
under the Comf^ehen^vc £mp(o>mcni and Training Act" W.ltc])* 41 F.R, 26339^ 1976 
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reporting Lesi frequenil>* regional staff were involved in program areas 
such as p!aj:ement policies, public servn^e employment maintenance of 
effort* and.rehiring policies. ^ * 

Relations between dol regional offices and locll staff continued to be 
unevep m the second year. In a number of junsdictions* federal^ 
representatives were descnbed as helpful and relationships positive. Two 
of these-jurisdiciions haS new ceta adhiinisiraiors who relied on 
regional office advice. A Tew sponsors were very dissatisfied* and 
relationships with their regional offices *were descnbed as **ragged** or 
"advcrsar).*' Difficulties caused b> the high turnover of regional offix;e 
staff and their lack of response to inquiries were common. 

Other problems related more to the system as a whole. Pnme sponsors 
were unhappy about tooTrequent requests to modify plans* lack of 
uniformity m interpreting rules* interference by the regional office in 
such matters as setting allowances or choosing subjgran tees* and the 
irregular and unpredictable funding process* 

Local officials in several jurisdictions criticized regional office 
represeniativ^ss for lack of familiarity with substantive pro-am areas and 
for paying too much attention to the details of administrative statistics, 
^fcyms* and n/echanics rather than to the content and qi^ality of the 
pro^m A^ighjly different perspective comes from a study m one state 
that queried regional office representatives on their perception of 
national office perfomjance* The major criticisms were unclear commu- 
nications, inconsistent policy positions* lack of technical support* and^ 
lack of training to Enable them to^o their,jobs effectively.^ 

In summary * relationships between jJie dol regional offices any local 
yxxmt sponsors were becj^ing more stable by the end of the second 
year* but many problemfiietnained due lo the complexity of programs 
and the turnover of regiop^l office and local staff* 'Fhe federal presence is 
definitely felt in most jurisdictions and relationships vary* reflecting 
fundamental teDsions between the federal and the local role* As ceta 
movfd into its third year* the federal role appeared^ to ho getting 
stronger.'** „ , ' 

STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Iif* the long legislative process leading to the enactment of ceta 
^ manpower reform, state gQ^vernmenis lost the struggle for the dominant 

t ^\>S Departtncfit of Labor* Employment and TrainitiS Admin istratigJl* Impiemema- 
itort of CETA m Oho* R&D monPgraph 44, Prepared b> Randall B. Riplc)' (? 43* 
(available from Kns) 

/*mA was cxicndtd for I year* from June 1977 to Jmic 19^$^ wUhoui substantive change. 
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position in the n^ manpo^^er s^stdln. Most sUte go\en\ments had had 
little expen^ce tn manpower program administration. 

In the jears preceding the enactment of CETAt mdja programs we^e 
administered through state, employment secunt) and vocational educa- 
tion agencies^ usually ^^ith hujie supervision from the governors office. 
However, some goycniors w^c beginning lo participate in manpower 
and economic dexelppinent pfannin^ partlj as \ result of camps 
planning grants from the Manpower Administratio/i. Aj^unn^er of states 

^had human resources de\elop|nent departments, of wrmch manpower 
was a component. Most states, 1iad offiosj^s that in^uded manpower- 
related planning, and se>ecal parttapated m the expsnmental Compre- 

■ hensive Manpower Progr^.^* / 

Although supported initiall> b>*^u which sought a strong state /ole. 
the stated dtd not rail) sufficient ^upfw^ to Ain ar ke^ position m ceta. 
Vigorous opposition had come from majors, communil/action ^enciesi 
and representatives of the poor and minqrilks-all of whom Believed 
that state governments would tum'the programs oveT* to the^ state 
employment service agencies, which, tKejMeged* would Jiot be sensitive 
to the problems of cities,^^ A/ederal-local model/or impiementirig^CETA 
was finallj agreed on. However, thpre were certain compromises that 
gave stales responsibility as prime spon^r f^r baliuce-of-slate areas and 
statewide planning and coordination. White the responsibilities of state 
governments are not clear!) defined^ the amount of funds Rowing 

. through the governor's office is substantial, Balance*of-state sponsors 
receive* about 30 percent of Title \, II, and Vf funds. In addition, the 
states recef^^e about 10 percent of tile' Title I funds for vocational 
education^ state manpower serviced, and planning activities. ' * 

, New fespoifeibilities under ceta plus^the considerable amount of 
funds flowmg through the .gpvemors* offic^ have increased the 
unportance of state manpower activities; About one*third'of the state 

, manpower services councils (SMSCs) arf chaartd either b) goveni<?^ or 
members of their immediate staffs. In a number of case$, the SMSO, as 
well as the biiance-of*state managers^ are part of the governors* offices, 
according to surveys made bj the N^ationX^ Governors Conference**^ 

■^Sutein^i of Mftrtjjj L, Peterwn, Nalioixal Governors' Confttcnte Human Resources 
CofDmtttce^ lO L'^. Congress, House, Commiiice oti Education anj Labor Comprehe/vive 
Manpcf^r Aa of 1973, Heannp before Ibfig decl Subcomnui^ tah^u Cktober {97X 
P''05> ^ , ^ 

i^RogCT H. Davidson* The F<fii(tc/of Qtft^fh^wvt Afatipower Legalatton, pp. 25-30. , 
"Robert ,P, poss, Siati Afcrtpo^ S^rrictt Ceunctis. Fronmes- Frobkmt-fivgressl 
Waituagtoin b.C Nationd Oovemon* Ctmfer-ent^ Center for Pt>bc> Research and 
Anajy*!*; Septenaber 1975/ 

■ ' * *> ■ . • . > 
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^ * ' \ ' ' ' / ' 

Eveo in North Carolina'. wher^jKe sMSt and ihe admim^tfaUon of bos 
'manpower progratns an&\not' m Ihe^execulive'office, th^ governor 
reported to,have review^ plans for the balajite of stale and participatea 
in decisions, , ' - 

In most states,, ceta and, the mplo>ment service system are 
organizationaTi) separate. aj:cordmg io*the National Governors' Confer* 
ence The ceja org^ryz^tion usuall>. handles both the^Msc and balance- 
of-state functions, but with separate slaffi. The vinous patterns are 
illustrated b) the four slates studied. In no;ie of.thesc st;ites does the 
emplojment service administer the ceta program, in tly^ee of the four, 
the sMsc and babnce-of-staie functions' are lodged in the same 
administrative unit, ^ / ' ^ ' 



State 



SMSC 



BOS/MPC 



North Cii;olj[i3 



OfMCo ot Vf^npt>vveFs P^dHHEn^ and 
Coordination. Office ofGovcrngi 

.Deparrmvnr of Admimstr^uon 

DlviMon of Plannmg. Office of 
Gov^riior 

Department of Fconf>tniL Security 



Same 

l>cpjrtment of Communrty 

Affdijs 
Same 



S\al€ Manpower Services Coimals 



or to i Ei\ there was a,sEate manpower planning council in each state, 
v^hich hadjittle real reponsibitit) excepho coordinate and transmit local 
plans. There are now^ two stale bodies with CETjTrespdnstbilities. The 
SMSc IS responsible for reviewing local prime sponsor plans and making 
recommendations for more ^ffectiv^ coordination. The smsc also 
monitors the operation of local programs and prepares an annual report 
to the governor. ThcTole of the sMsc is mainl> advisory to the governor, 
this is consistent with ceta's objective to keep responsibility wjth local 
elected dffict^ils. The balance^of-sute manpower pUifeing council 
coordinates planning (ox the babnce-of-state area. 

One-third of the members of the sMst are appointed from aftiong*local 
prime sponsors in th« state. The rest are fromjlhe employment service, 
vocational education and other manpower^retatM state ' agencies, 
l)usmess,and lal^r, and client groups. This composition was designed to 
bring about closer relationships among ^gencie^ and grQups concerned 
With manpower Indeed, providing informal communication has turned 
out to be the'most important accomplishment of theSMS^c 

"sMSCs have-not proved, to be effective in carrying out their formal' 
assignments $o far. In the first >ear the survey found that sMsc^ were just 
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getting under \^a) and there wa^ little activit). SM^f^revte^ oflopl planjs 
wa^generall) perfunCior) , !>ute councils had virtualt) no effecirin local 
programs, fhe second jear trougjrt little change, a number of local 
sponsors reported that there had been nQ meaningful review of plans 
/rofn state ^onsors. others said it was perfunctory. Onl) one sponsor of . 
those suneyed reported receiving substantive assistance from the 5MSC. _ ' * 
the SMSC had advised that sponsor on esubhshing on-the-job training 
and construction crafts projects. More typical was the experience of 
another jurisdiction, in which the extent ' of review was a form letter 
acknowledging receipt of the sponsor's plan. In a large state with a 
^umbcr of local prime sponsors* the smsc devoted one meeting to a 
[>erf|inctor) review of plans. The presence of pnme sponsors on the smsc 
a^pfftentfj has a log-rolling effect and inhibits any critical coihinenis 5n 
loca'^laits. * . ' . 

The act (et]uK^s that smscs monitor ihe operation of pnme sponscjrs* 
with'p&rticular attention to the availibility* responsiveness* and adequac)^ 
of state ^rvicei. Theoreticall)', one advantage of such review is to 
promote Jhe coordination ^f plans aitd operations bf contiguous areas, r 
(Although there \^ somewhat more monitoring of locat programs b) 
s^3C* during the second )ear their impact remained negligible in most * 
cases. Eight of the 28 areas surveyed ftported that some monitonng took 
place ID fiscal 1976* ranging ^om site visits to a panelaype review. One 
prime sponsor reported that the SMst made a sj^udj of its problems an^d 
wrote a report that had some influence on the subsequent reorganization. 
. InJthat slate* the smsc' made sUiewide investigations of specific program 
components such as work experience, classroom tfajnmg* and client . 
^ assessment procedures. Systematic monitonng took {^lace in two states. 
Maine contracted with an outside flrm for assessment* white Tex^used 
a detailed and structured monitonng guide, ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

.Except for Arizona* where the smsc arranged a workshop oh DOL-ftEW 
relationships* and Texas* where vanous representatives of state ageflcjes 
6(1 the couifcil made presentations*^ most of the prime sponsors 
interviewed were not a^are of smsc coordination activitie/ The Texas 
sM^r stafTworked with vanous state agencies to fund proje<ns joint)). On 
^ the whole, coordination thrpugh the plan review and mo^tonng 
functions was not signiflcant. although informal contacts facilitated b) 
the^ councils maj' haye contributed to better relationships. 

Aller and Kropp* who have studied smsc functions in Ave states* 
conclude that sMsc^ have not yet est^lished a systematic^ planning* 
monitonng* ot coordination role. They note, however^ that some sMSCs 
have been assigned ' additional responsibilities b) governors* such as 
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making special slHdiesL arranging conferences, and making recommen- 
dations for use <?r the T tie I 4*perceni manpower services fundJ* 

The 'major r«aM)n for the in^fi^^ctiveness uf ih^ smsc is thai ceta did 
not 5[ss1gn to ii anj rea authorjtj. smscs are required lo help coordinate 
*itaie agencies with cr a. but ^hese agencies and sponsors maj resist 
interference A stud) made Ihe National Commission on Manpower 
Pohc) m 1975 found thai locating the smsc withm the governor's office 
*ga,ve the best results. This was confirmed b^ a 1977 stud) of nine states^ 
made for the DepartoKnt of Labor b) the Manpower Development. 
Corporation That stud J also concluded that smsc s are seldom perceived 
as ppmar) instruments for the development statewide policjes.^^ The 
SMSt IS responsible fori an annual report to the governors but is not 
re^Juired 'to be consulted m preparing the slate's comprehensive 
manpower plan, whic^ is more important. An<>ther reason for 
ineffectiveness is the p?^>sibilit) of overlap or confiict with the B0& 
/nanpower planning council m those areas m which the two staffs are not 
integrated. 

1 

Sime Oranis ' ' j . 

Four percent of the Title I appropriation i^ allocated to states to provide 
supplemental manp9wer services b> sutf agencies, assist rural are^ 
furnish economic and labor market information^ and fund model 
pro-ams. In 1976, S63 million was av^iiabk for these activities. The 
assumption was that this fund would" give sutes the needed flexibilif) le^ 
extend manpower programs ^nd services, lo ^reas and groups not 
adequatel) covered and to ensure the cooperation and support of state 
agencies with local sponsors. 

• Most local pnme sponsors in Ihe sample reporled thai thej were not 
Consulted on how the4*percent fund was tu be use^dunng ihe first )ear 
Some indicated that data systems were being esiabhshed from this fund, 
while others reporied ihal'thetr slates planned lo use the funds for 
special projects and for technical assistance. In fiscal 1976, too* 4 
appeared that most of the 4*percent monej m the states represented in 

^"^Natioiul Cocnrmsnon for Manpower Pbhcy^ '^State M&npoyitt Services Counctls A 
Fteld Stqd> Aisesimem,*' Unpublished paper prepared b> Curtis C AXlep and RjchardU 
Kjopp, Center for Af^hed H^flpowcr Research, Berkeley, Caltfonua, 1977. 
**See NaiJOnaJ Commission for MkitpoweV PoIjCj, A/<vywH*r Frogmm Coordtna^oft^ A 
special 'report of^the NaiioAa] Commission for Manpower Pohc>. Washington* DX„ 
Naciona) Commission for Manpower Policy, October 1975^ U^. Depanmcni of tabor, 
Employmenc and Training AdvniaiscraDon, Office of Research ^od [>Kelopmentt Th^ 
Vithtatt&n and Efffctnewst of CETA Tuh / SpfitaiGronts to Gvvtfnwj^ FinaJ report PB- 
^ Z30/OST, prepared by MIX, Inc. Chapel HiU, April 1977 (available from ktoI. 
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the sample useJ for special fjryjecls. funded directlj. or sponsored 
. \vith oilier stale agencr^s ^Four of the 24 local sponsors in the sample 
participated in state-sponvored projects Sute projects, in some insUnc- 
es. conflicted ^lAith local programs. In Philadelphia, for example, v^here 
the manpu^^er pifice arranged fyr a ^^eldmg program for Us o^^n clients, 
the state. <flso*ipo^n^^Ored \ welding course. In other cases, the governor 
used the 4-percent fund for projex;t> outside the norm^al scope of ctT\ 
trainmg , - ' 

Some states^are also usjng the 4-peri.ent mone> for trainmg local pnme 
spon?6r staff^^nd fur expanding labor market 'information In California. 
S6 m^Iticn ^^as allotted to the sUte employment service for de\ eloping 
deutled labor market information for local planning throughout the 
slate 

The a^ailabilit; of rtie manpo^^er services fund aitracted man; 
applications, and. m trying to accomi^odate as many requests as 
possible, states have tended to splinter the 4-percent money among 
myriad smalf projects Approval is often influenced political!) Other 
studies confirm that the 4-percent fund is not being used generally to 
fulfill an overall plan by supplemenung ioca! efforts Alter and KropiXr; 
reported thai even v^here the sMst controls the allocation of funds. ^ 
hoc projects^ that do. not contribute to long-range goals are funded 
Accurding to a National Manpo^^er Commission study. lOcai pnme 
sponsors v^ould prefer to see a greater proportion of state grant funds 
used for labor market information, program evaluation, and research 
and dev-elopment and less on miscellaiteijus projecjs^^ 

To encourage local sponsors to use the publi^ Vocational education 
s\stem as part of their manpov^er programs. Congress reserved 5 percent 
of Title i funds for stale boards of vocational education These funds, 
amuurrting to S79 million m 1976. are distributed b) ^greemei;ji beiv^een 
state boards and the local sponsors 

During the first >ear of i:UK. there ^^ere dela)s and problems in 
negotiating agreements between local sponsors and state boards'and 
disagreemepis on the appropriate use of th^ funds for allowances 
"Nevertheless. Hhe vocational education mone> has been^a substantial 
resource ivt local cJassroom Jraftning. In most cases, grants are used to 
supplement regular insUiutional training, but some sponsors have Qsed 
thesiC funds for special projects that might not othepMse have been 
supported. ^ ^ ' 



^*NaUonaJ Commission fof Manpower Pvljc)i Manp<:flvtr Prtfgrttrn Coofdir\<$itQf\ 



% VETA manpower programs IsDEit local COMj^Ot' 

Since ceta polic; is to encourage planning and administration, on a 
broader geographic basis than indiMdual political junsdictioov dol 
aliocales the 5-percent consonium incentive fund to consorua^thattover 
a si^jficant proponion'of a labor market area. Dunng cetaN fi^^t ^ear. 
135 consortia ^ere established, b) 1977 there were 144. including several 
thai were statewide This figure represenis-about a' third of all pnme 
sponsors. ' \ 

iacentive pa>menis were onlv a minor consideration m the decision of 
jurisdictions to form consortia. In some cases, ihe central aiies had more 
experience ^in handling manpower 'programs, and it was natural for 
surrounding counties to rei> on this expertise rather than to set up ntw 
admiDistratKe umis. The decisue factors were mutual trust, based o^ 
pnor experience in joint [Planning ot other activities, and ^the ability to 
work out arrangement^ for the division of responsibilnj and resources/ 
[n a few. cases, suburbs preferred the aftonjmii) of a consonium to 
handling the ihanpower problems in their ownjunsdiction. 
' There man) difficulties in organizing and admtnistenng a 
consortium Carefullv designed agreemenls on the allotment of resources 
and on the management of programs across jurisdictional lines did not 
prove 10 be workable in ^1 cases. Although most consortia have endured 
for 2 years, some show signs of strain Of the nine in ihe sample, one was 
dissolved (Phoemx Mancopa). and three lost sojne of their component 
junsdicuons (Raleigh- Wake. Oeveland, and the Capital A^ea^ One of 
the cities in the sample became a consortium. The reasons for the 
breakup of consortia help to illuminate the inier|unsdictJonal problems. 

Raleigh \% a classic example of cit) -count) conflict over program with 
political, social, and raciaJ overtopies. Onginatl) the consortium was 
ccJ^pposed of the city of Raleigh and the balance of Wake County (each 
of which was eligible to become an independent pnme sponsor^* plus 
Johnstor^. Lee. and Chatham counties. The balance oPWake Count) 
spilt off at the end of the first year. The ma)or of Ral'eigh and the 
chairman of the Wake Count) board of commissioners initially agreed 
,on an integrated deliver) s)stem. which the) thought would best use th^ 
capabilities of three agencies. Wake Opportunities, a predominant!) 
black communit) action ,agenc) in Raleigh, Wake Technical Institute, 
located m a predominanit) white section of the count), and the stale 
employment service. The system collapsed becau^ of numerous 
4i^greements as to the proportionate share of cit) and count) clients lo 
be^crved. type of courses to be offered at Wake Technical Institute, and 
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kmds uf nun power sentccb to be offered^' Behind the disagreements, 
howeser. were poljtRal nvalr} between citv and countj and differences 
in the social ahcj economic charactensttcs of thejf residents. The 
djsagre'ement on service deliverers was on!j a proxjmate cause. The 
secessiun of Wake Couni> left Ralejgh with Johnston. Lee. and Chatham 
counties The. truncated consortium is siructuralK stable because each of 
the components arranges for its o^n dehver) system. 

The Phoenix-Mancopa split resulted from disagreements on the 
alJocation uf resuurces and the selection of prugram operators, as well as 
from a <;omplex and unwield) administrative sei*p. The mitial 
consortium agreement ga\e the countv 40 percent of resources ^nd the ^. 
CK\ 60 percent, but such a fine balance could not h^mainiained. The 
admmistratise unit for the consortium was lodged jiTthe cu) of Phoenix, 
which had pnor expenence in operating a concentrated employment 
program, but all significant decisions had tu be approved by both theciC) 
and count) legislative bodies. 

The cit V of Clev eland formed a consortium wuh surrounding 
Cusahoga. Lake. andCeauga counties and the cit) of Parma Because of 
the hea%> concentration of manpower problems in Oeveland and the 
availabttit) of expenenced manpower staff there, administration was 
entrusted to the cit) More than 90 percent of the Title I funds were 
allottfed 10 Cleveland, with the concurrence of elected officials of the 
remaining jurisdictions. However, under Title 11 and Title VI formulas, 
the cuunties received a much larger share of funds. Growing expertise in 
Lake County and the realization that it could receive a larger share of 
funds on its own ted to its withdrawal as of fiscaW977 

In these cases. tTnrcdUses for dissolution of the cPnsortium or 
withdrawal of^units were cunflicting pnonties. dissatisfaction with the 
divisiun of resources, unequal service b) prugram operator s^ the growing 
expertise uf subuniis. lack of perceptiun uf common mierests between 
cit> and suburb, and circumstances unrelated to manfK>wer. such as 
political nvalnes aipong jurisdictions. 

Another tjpe of situation is exemplified hy the splintenngoff of Llano 
Cot^t) from the Capital Area consortium (Austin. Texas) to join the 
balanfe of state, Lkino. a small rural county on the fnnge of the nine" 
countv consortium. .had been served by a communit) acOon agency that 
arranged fur manpower programs throughout the area outside Austin" 

'"Robtrt H" Fearr*. "Raleigh Cotoortum. Nwth Catolinaf In Waiwuti MircngpfT. ti. 
Tranntton to t>ft€rur{xhised Manptryver Fff/grami ^ight Areo Studies, Commill« on 
Eva)kLatj<7n sjf Enip]M>nicn(^n^ Tra^niii^ Pro^am^ ^'ashingiMfi. DC Nauonal XU^em^ 
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The^ was no incentive for Llano Count) to remain in the consortium, 
sinew th^ same services were available from the balance of state without 
requinng the county to be committed to a consortium. * 

Of nine consortia in the sample^ !>ix have a^trong central adniinistra- 
iion. a board of elected ofliciais thaj establishes ground rulcst and ^ clear 
agreement for division of resourccs/jhree are confederations of separate 
units, operating their own programs or "bu)in^ into'* the central city 
program Theoretically, the .decentralized form should have-rfcwer 
stresses than the centralized type^ but this is not^iways the"^c^5e. 
Consortia designed to operate with a unified delivery syi^tem may b^just 
as stable The pertinent elements are the relative sue and power of units, 
whether the comjx>nent junsdfttions have m^n power ^expertise, and the 
extent of conflicts of interest among the jurisdictions. " 

Whether the breakup of smsas into individual pnme sponsors more 
efficient from an administrative standpoint andi evem^more to the pomti 
whether clients have better opportunities tor training and employment 
are essential questions from the standpoint' ot national policy. The 
evidence accumulated in the study does not prove the case for or against 
consortia In terms of program outcome* servJce to the disadvantaged 
and minonties, and administrative cost ratios^ consortia average between, 
cities and counties. The facts that many cohsortia^do not themselves 
correspond with smsm and that some a/e "paper" consortia, with each 
unrt substantially^on its own, further obscure any conclusion. The 
breakup of a minority of consortia along city-county Imes (with counties 
withdrawmg) lends support to the premise that a consortium may be 
more beneficial to ihe mn^r^cit^ with its concentrated poverty and 
unemployment, since * the i consortium affords wider job market. 
However, the experience of the Raleigh consortium suggests that there 
may also be disadvantages to thelnne'r city m terms.of service del^ery* 
distances to training sites, and internal conflicts as to kmdsrof programs 
and services offered. 



Balance of States 

In the first year of CETA, three of the states in the sample were attempting 
to cope with the problem of providing manpower services over large 
areas by delegating part of the planning and administrative respopsibili- 
ties to substate units. Texas delegated r^ponsibitity' 1o councils of 
government and community action agencies, while Arizona gsed coos 
and Indian groups as subgrantees. Administration in North Carohna was 
handled at the state level while planning was done by lead' regional 
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orgamzatjons. Maine v^a^ the onl) one of the four &tate!» that centralized 
administration at the state level. 
For the most part* the trend toward dec^traliza^ion continued in 'the 

- second )ear Texas pursued the decentralization concept, and some 
counties gained expenence and formed independent consortia. The 
balance of Texas has been whittled from 161 counties in 1975 to 150 in . 
1976 and 134 m 1977. In Ai;!Zona, the decentralization concept was 
stramied, as th^ state insisted on a stronger role for the emplojment 
service in recruitment and placement, counciU of govem^twJt viewed 
this as interference in local affairs. There were also problems of 
coordination with Indian groups in Arizona, In Maine, two of the larger 
counties splintered off in 1976 and two others left in 1977 to join th^m.'^ 
Maine has now established eight regional planning councils representing 
the retfiainmg counties. In North Carolina, where (here was little change, 
administration is ^till largely handled at the state level. 

Moving the locu£ of administration from the state to suttstate units has 
two important implications. One is that the batance-of-state area ma) be 
unw lelj) to manage. Communication^ the distance from the state office 
to the local programs, the difficult) m applying t;;;Onsistent policies to 

- dissimilar areas, and political pressures from various subareas on the 
governor's office are ciled as problems. More imp6rtant is that 
decentralization tends to change the character of coos aniiftther 
intermediate units originally established for planning purposes, tneyuiow 
have operational functions as well. 

In North Carolina, for example, defining the role of the lead regional 
lorganizations has been .a matter of concern.^'' In fiscal 1976, administra* 
tion was still centralized. Hut m a few cases, LROs,,which previously had 
only^ planning duties^ began to contract with program deliverers. The 
balance of sta(je in Texas has had decentralized ctlA operations from the 

, beginning due to its vast, noncontiguous tenitory and the heterogeneity 
of4ts, economic, social, and ethnic composition. The state as^ pnme 
sponsor for the balance of state generally conlra^ts with councils , of 
governments to deliver services within their areas. The C0Gs> in lum,^ 
^'r'^'N^ither subcontract or operate programs tlT^selves. In several instances, 
Texas administers regional or local programs^hrough community action 
agencies, community based orgaiiizations, or directly with coupties. But 
in any case, the. central office exercises only limited control over local 

-programs. 

*^umt>eTland and Penob$u>t uiunhcs b«L^m« a uinsortium tn fiscal 1976, and Hant^k 
^nd Oxford became anoiher consortium m I9T7. 

Alvjn L. Cniz«^ ""North Carolina Balance of State." In Wklham Mkrengoff, ed., 
TronstUonio D^ntroft^ed Manpower Programs, ^p. 153-178. 
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PRIME SPONSOR ORGANIZATIONS / 

Despite the first >ear s growing pains, clta ^me sponsors succeeded m 
establishing the framework for local* administration of manpower 
programs, a new and^difiicult area^of public adfmixjstration. However, 
before the framework was firmlj in plac«. the pnme sponsors were faced ■ 
with implementing a new large-scale program of public service 
epiplojment. Man> had senous adfmnistrative problems, and the dol 
regional offices, not full) familiar with their ceta roles, were not alwajs 
able to give helpful advjce and technical assistance. 

In the second >ear. manj prime sponsors were still plagued with 
difficulties as they sought to administer their greatly expanded 
manpower programs, but considerable progress was made in building 
Ammt sponsors" capabiht) of managing manpower programs. With their 
organizations beginning to coalesce, pnme sponsors have tiimed to more 
substantive concerns and exercised greater supervision over local 
programs/ * 

LOCAL ADMlKtSTRATlON 

As a result of ceta. manpower activities are now 'an integral part of local 
government, ceta funds available for local governments in fiscal 1976^ 
over $5 billion— amounted to about 2.3 percent of state ^nd local , 
government expenditures. In at least one ai^, because of the wa> the 
allocition formulas operated, exp^ditures for manpower amounted to 
10 percent of total expenditures, including education (see Table 15). 
Public service employees hired under Titles tl and Vf made up a 
substantial proportion of total public service employment in the 
c3mmumt). In most of the cities, counties, and consortia in the sample, 
manpower administration is an important and visible part of the locaL 
gotemmerit structure and is commanding increasing attention from loc^ 
officials. 

The organizational structures established in the first year under ceta 
gcnerall) remained in effect m fiscal 1976, although there were changes 
in procciJures. functions^ and personnel. In 10 cases, the ceta manpower 
office was originall) organized as a separate department or. in the cases 
of New York City and Cleveland, merged with an existing manpower 
agenc). In 7 ot)ier cases, it was attached to the office of the mayor or the 
count) executive, and in the remaining 5, ceta became a unit reporting 
to a division or ertli^r office of the local govemmenL Thus, in most area^ 
manpower occupies an importani position in the organizational^ 
Structure. ^ 
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TABLE 15 CETA Tule L JU anj VI Expenditures As j Proportion of Total 
Local Government Expenditures. Saipple Loc<J Prun^ Spunsurs tamuuntsinr 
millions of JoJiars) , : ; ^ ^# 
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SOURCL Lo«at (io^errtm^rtl ^Jna[lc«& jrt SelCLtt^J Metropohlan Ar«a^ and t^ffie CoUfi- 
lies 1^74-1 ^75. (>( 7^ No 6. BurQ^u of th« Census. 1r mployineni and Trdrtin^ Admiii' 
istratton^ U S. Department of Labor 

^Kvpenditurcs r>f all gfJv^rnment uniU within Ihe jtin^Jiciion ^^^^^-^ 
^Tilles 1. 11. and Vi for four quariers 

^19^2' 1973 e^penJilure^ for ^chOfjl districts substjltite^l for unavailable i974f J 97^ 
data ^ 

l*aui and (tam$#^ County are combined because tensui dat3 on goverrfnienJ expendi- 
tures were not ci>trip1eted for each )urksdicttt>n £eparatet> 



Two major changes did occur in orgamzational placement in 1976. In 
Topeka. which formed 4 consortium^, with"^ Shawnee Countj, the 
manpower office was taken out of the ma^or^s office and made a separate 
department of labor with added responsibilities. In St. PauL the ceTa 
manpower unit was thinsferred from the m^or*s office to the 
department of community services. 

Major reorganizations occurred in two other sample areas because of 
the intervention of the poL regional offices. In Philadelphia, the regional 
office recomm^ded a functional reorganization with a separate unit foi 
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public ser\jte employment following allegations of political influence. 
The change was made to separate the adm^istration of ihc public 
senKe jobs program from other intake and referral Activities. Alt intake 
of FSE participants is nov^ h^indled through the sute ef|iplo)ment service, 
and applic^iits art referrdJ eithW'to the^hrae spoiisor (for city jobi) or 
to the employing agency. The 3tdjyiimm^n of Calhoun County was 
also reorganized M the insistence of tfiflfi^onal office. There was a shift 
hofn sponsor-provided manpower senices to the use of contractors to 
provide such senices because ofthe lack of expcnertce of tlw pnme. 
spoiisor staff in actual operations. 

Several other areas reported inlemal reorganizations to^ improve 
^dmiiiistrative effectiveness anJ to bnng administration close to the 
community. Manpower progranQ^ in Cook County were administered 
through three local offices for closer contact with program deliverers. In 
the balance of Texas,* the maiipower senices divisioja has had three 
reorganizations. The division was first organized along functional lines* 
^vith each Linit dealing with both the balance^f state and activities of the 
statc^anpower senices fund. Subsequent reorgamzations separated the 
responsibilities qf the baIance-of*state and the state, manpower senices 
council activities. 



Integration of Titles II and VI wtth Title I 

Pnme sponsors originally placed the responsibility for Titles I and II in a 
single o^gaiuzatjonal entity. When Tifie V^with its expanded public, 
sen ice program was addedi all sponsors in tn^ survey assigned the Title 
VI program to the same agency that handled the other manpc^er 
programs, although often as a separate unit* 

However, even under a single organizational umbrella* responsibihties 
are divided between employability development activities (Title I) and^ 
public service empfoyment programs (Titles Ifand VI). In one pattern 
that emerged^ two subunris, each with its own staffi were established to 
handle the two kinda of programs. New York City h^s a deputy 
confmissioner of the department of employment for Title I a>rf another 
deputy commissioner for the public service employment titles. Another 
pattern divides staff along functional lines. Each function* irrespective of 
title. is^an(fled either by lYA same.individuals or by small uruts with 
interchangeable staff. Reasons advanced for jointly a<Jfniruslering Title 
II aqfft^I employment programs with Title I were that the original ceta 
administrative unit was ^tready in place and staffed by personnel 
familiar with th^ programs and that better coordination and beyer 
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^ integration of services lo clients were possible^ as we!l as better staff 
^ utilization^ lower overhead^ and economies of scale. 

When one looks be)ond the organizational charts at the d)namjcs of 
the progratn, the organizational integration of public service emploj* 
ment frcquentl) becomes more nominal than reaL Moreover, the extent 
6i administrative coordination vanes considerabl). In one major cit}> 
decisions on public service emplo)ment are made b) an executive in the 
major's office andtnerelj transmitted through the ceta office. 

The separation of pubhc service emplojment administration from 
^ Title ] IS more evident where there are program agents. In fiscal 1976, 
there were 764 program agents— that is> cities or counties of 50,000^ 
population eligible to operate their own programs with allot/nents 
specified b) the Department of Labor— for an average of about 2 
program agents /or each pnme Sponsor, i Eighteen of the 28 prime 
sponsors in the sample had program agents. Pnme sponsors pass fund^ 
to program agents, who are responsibl^fgT carrying gut their programs 
jn accordance with the area plan, so much of the public service program 
js decentralized to program agents, who have considerable indepeiv 
Sence. Program agents administer programs through vanoi^s municipal 
^ or count) departments. The citj of Phoenix, which was part of the 
Ph6eniX'Mancopa consortium, administered Titles II and VI through a 
municipal agenc) responsible for economic development, while Manco-. 
' pa Count) used its personnel department. * 

The pass-through to program agents m one sense tends to tt^ake the 
administration of programs for public service employment les$ complex 
than that for Title L Although sponsiors are accountable for the entire 
program within their Junsdictions, some decisipns for occupations and 
employing agencies are delegated to program agents. 

On the whole, the imposition -ef public service employment programs 
interfered with the orderly administration of Title I. In the midst of 
trying to organize Imethods of handlmg comprehensive manpower 
employabttity [Jrograms, sponsors were pressed, under very tight 
deadlines, to take on la!;ge-scale public service employment programs. 
Without the Title VI diversion, such Title \ activities as arranging for 
services, supervising contracts^ establishitig reporting and accounting 
controfs, and, developing management information systems should have 
gpne more smoothly. * ' . 

In the second year, conflicts between the administration of Title VI 
and Title I were less evident as ceta stiffs were increased, procedures 
ivere foi:pializedt and the recruiting of new enrollees diminished. 
Nevertheless, Title II and VI activities required a disproportionate , 
amount of attention in some jurisdictions because of frequent 
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modifications of plans, a large number of employing agencies, and 
changing guidelines regardfiig the phasing out of programs* 

c 

i - 

STAFFING ' , , 

Staffing continued to be a major concern dunng the second >ear of ceta* 
For the m6st part, sponsors reported larger stafTs in fiscal 1976 (the 
averjgje was about 40). This was msitAy attnbuted to n^w responsibilities 
for Title VI but also reflected the tendency on the part of some sponsots 
to take a more diirect role in program operations. In several areas, staffs 
were reduced as functions were better defined. * 

The total BUiff*sv^ in the sample areas varied from 5 in Stanislaus' 
Coun^ to 200 in New York City. In counties, consortia, and the balance 
of statest administrative'staffwere divided between the central office and 
outlying areas. The Raleigh central staff consisted of II people, but 22 
others were engag^ in similar administrative functions for the cit> of 
Ilaleigh andfot Johnstori, U^,^nd Chatham counties. 

In selecting staff on^nall> for the central administrative unit, some 
local sponsors hired former manpower planners, others drew on 
personnel with varying l^ackgrounds. A study of 25 sponsors in New 
York State showed that three of every four persons in managenal or stafT 
positions held at least an associate 'degree from a 2-year college. Two- 
tmrds of ceta personnel had experience in the publK sectort'and the 
majority had hdd positions that were identical or similar to that of their 
CETAjob.^^ 

crrA p'articipants are used frequently to augment administrative staff, 
in onecountyt half of the 72 pryne sponsor staff were ceTa enrollecs* On 
occasion, prime sponsors bJorrowed staff from program operators )o^ip 
with administration. 

Thus a new administrative layer emerged between program operators 
and regional offices of the Employment and*Training Administration^ 
(eta) Although the total size of all the prime sponsor staffs has not been 
determined, according to an estimate made by the eIa. in 1976 about 
30,000 man^year equivalents were emplpyed on state and local 
administrative staffs (both prime sponsors 'and program operators) 
coippared with about I1,4(X) in )974.^* The increase m staff is related 

'^njamui Cfainjtz and Riclufd A Rchberg, L(Kal Pianmn^ and Special Rev^mie Shant^t 
Ceitter for Soaal Analysts, State Universit) of Nc«v Yori, Bm^amton, New YoHC 1w5. 
^^That ^timatc was derived by applying average salary ^^ism to admmistfative 
expenditures TKe concept of allowable a^mmutrativc costs may vaiy from pre>CETA 
^fograms. * 
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parti) to the ihcfieas^ in the si^e of programs and parti) to t)ie buildup of 
several levels of I<^al adnriLnistration^ keduclion in staff of t)ie state 
emp!o)n^ent seriKje and lta staff dunng this t>enod has not offset this 
buildup. ' , 

Staf^ng problems dtd not end ^ith the buiMup of administrative and 
operating per^ojuiel. Personnel Jlumover was cquall) trJublesoriie. Six of 
the 28 pniDe sponsors in the sample had changed ceta admim^rators 
since the progranft began. 'Mdine> for exanriple> reported three balance-of- 
state administrators in 2 .jears." ©ther areas losj deput) directors^ 
planning directors^ fiscal ofiFiccrs, aid (^rations supervisors. One count) 
had a lOO-percent turnover of staff fn the 2-)ear penod under stud). 
CETA administrators arei still strug^jng to define ^taff functions, provide 
appropYiate trainings and integrate personnel witli varying backgrounds 
and political sponsorship' into functi^^nmg {:>rganizatior>5. In con^rtia 
and counties^ staff from several jurisdictions must be blended to 
^accommodate tht interests of those jurisdictions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE HEADACHES 

The adiiiinistraave problems of sppnsors were not limited to staffing. 
The Emp!o)ment and Training Administration^ in its annual perfor- 
mance review^ evaluated pnme sponsors on six aspects of administra- 
tion, grant management, financial reporting, management information 
s)stems, adherence to fegional office directives, program performance 
compared' with approved plan, an<i advwr). councils. Prime sponsors 
were rated^ "si^,ti&factor)/' **margjnaL"^ ^'unsatisfactory" on each 
element and then assigned an overall rating. In fiscal 1976. 39 percent of 
the prime sponsors, were rated, mar^nal or unsatisfactor) on Title I 
program performance, 35 percent received thesc ratings for Title 11. 
Management^ information systems and grant management were 
aspects most frequently ratecf\i*nsatisfactory. 

The atlmimstrative problems most frequent!) mentioned b) respon- 
dents in the surve) were difficulties with the management information 
5) stem, lack of planning capabilit)^ excessive administrative costs^ and 
organizational problems. The leuer ri&tude training, duplication of 
functions, poor staff coordination, and 5ck of skill in program areas. In 
ttie second )ear, sponsors cntictzed less frequently tight dol deadlines^ 
©tcessive paperwork, and problems *ith statistical reports/ However, 
prime sponsors^stiH considered inconsistent polic>» cfianging interpreta- 
tions m regulations and gui«Jelmcs> and inadequate evaluation systems to 
be major conpQf^ ^ ' ^ 

^ \ 
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OFF-AGAJN\ ON-AGAJN FUNDJNG * ' _ 

Perhaps the most fnistratihg task faced bj prime sponsors was 
attempting to administer an orderlj program of public service jobs 
despite highl) erratic funding. Pu^Jic service emplojment onginallj was 
intended to' be a modest program for selected areas of substaittial 
unemployment. Before the program started, howev«|' Congress appro- 
priated $370 million for fisoal 1974* al! of which was earned forward into 
fiscal 1975* making S770 millwn avajl^ble for Title II that year.^^ By the 
middle of fiscal 1975. Congress appropriated an additional $875 million 
for counterc)clical public service programs under Title VI. Thus, in a 
period of less than a jear. prime sporisore^ fo6nd Ihem&elves wUh four 
tfmes- the amo^l of monej thej expected* bejng pressed b) the 
Department of l^bor to accelerate hif;ing. 

TheYunding picture was even more c^onfu&ing in fiscal 1976. The 
I>partment of Labor expected to have $400 million fOr Titl^ II and 
$1*625 millic* for Title Vl-a total of $2*025 million* which was $380 
million mor^ than the tQial available fiscal 1975. Moreover^ there were 
substa/itial carrj-overs of unspent funds. Sponsors were txpected to 
continue the June 1975 levcj of public service emplojment throughout 
the )ear. but. because of stepped-up hinng^ some sponsors exhausted 
their Title II funds early in the year. To avoid layoffs, they were 
permitted to transfer Title 11 participants to iheir Title VI account. By 
the middle of the fiscal jear, however, it became apparent that many 
other sponsors would exhaust their Title VI funds as well. Since the 
authorization for fon^ls untjer that tul^as to expire in December 1975, 
tthe adifiinistration chose not to seek an extension of the enabhng law» 
but instead requested a supplemental appropriation under thecontinuing 
Title II to phase out the Title VI program. The supplemental $1*200 
TiuUion. received in March 1976. came none too sc^on. But sponsors who 
had run out of Title VI funds were now obliged to transfjsr enrollees back 
to Title 11.-^ 

This erratic funding was an administrative nightmare. Sponsors were 
urged the Department of Labor tohire^bove their support levels and 
then were faced with the possibility of mass layoffs as funds wer? used 
up This entailed hinng freezes, plans to^phase out those on board, and 
rescmdirig lajoff notices wh^n^new fonds became available. All of this 
^as accompanied b) grant mudifications and voluminous paperwork. 

Thirteen of the 28 sample sponsors reported that irregular funding an' 

^In addjUon. million ia )E!^m^gcncy Cmplo^nicni AU fun4« appropnatod Ju: 
*$t^x administered ihroug^ prugrdm agents, s^jinc v^htLh ^tie also pninc sponsgi t 
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overhtnng iri r^orise to dol pressures created nlajor adnunistrative 
.tangles. The Middlesex Count) expenencc illustrates the muddle irk 
\vhich man) pnme sponsors found themseKes. Ln 1975, the count) had^ 
\vhat Amounted to two jears of Title 11 funUs- Because*it attempted to 
find unsubsidized jobs for half ofits pse participants* vef) little^of its 
Tttle? II monej had been spent b> the time Title VI funds were aSded. A\ 
period of heav> enrollment followed, and careful plan^Vor geographic . 
and 'Occupational distnbutiwn Iw^. to be scrapped. To fill slots qujckl), 
the agenc) recruited to levels that coTild.not be supported indefiiutd). B> 
late 1975* faced \vith a shortage of funcj^, Middlesex Count) sought to ^ 
transfer enrollees to Tule I but was not permuted to do so b) the doL 
r^ional offiee. Calhoun Count), too* was pressured^to accelerate hinng 
under Tjtle/i to the point that all Title II fiinds wer&rexhausted b^ 
November 1975 and participants were transferred ^ for accounting 
purposes to Title VI, When supplemental Title III funds becam^^^ 
^available, a large portion of the pse participant was shifted back to Title 

With the supplemental appropnation under Titl« 11 NewYprk City s 
C£TA enrollees were rescued tempuranf). Both New York and "^Cleveland . 
had usfd Title 1 funds to help maintain public service employment. In 
Oeveland, 50 percent of Tftle I funds had been diverted from 
employability development. ^ , . 

Adminijirative , headaches have also been caused by delays in^ 
annotyiefng planning estimates. In December 1975^ the eta set up a 
timetable for fiscal 1977 Title 1 and Titld II grants tha^^falled for 
preliminary plan$ to be prepared b) sponsors in June 1976 and.for final 
plans to be forwarded on 'September 2. Because of d^ays jn appropria- 
tions and in unemployment calculatjon^. however^ tentative allocations 
for Title n were not announced unul Septemjjir 15, more than three 
ijionths late Final allocations had not been made by mjd- November, 
more than a month after the beginnrtig ijf the new grant year*^|^^^itle VI 
allocations for fiscal 1977 were also held up due to congressionaliafelay in 
enacting the extension of Title VI and f4ilure to authojize a definite sum 
forfispal 1977,2^ ^ ^ . 

Meanwhile, the Department of Labor lost crecfibility* and the "Perils 

^itlc It allo^tipnsfjr fiscal \9T1 ung^nall> *crc tu b^sedun uncjtiptujpcnl cstimaics _. 
for 3 consecu^ve mofiths tn the pcnod Sdn^ty 1975 thfougji Maj J976. In August 1976.^ 
the Department of Labor d«t;Lded tu drop the first 5 months that penod* a d««:i»<m thai 
resulted m the vf elt^biljtj Att some 3tTta& and delays in i^ttilating unemplojrment. 
**U'S Coingress, Senate, Conttnutng AppropmUons, 79?' Senate report no 94-tJ78, . 
September t9^6 Tffe ai.t authunzed sufficient fu^nds \m m^tnu^n 260.000 publiL service ji^bs^ 
under TjiieVr {. ' % . ^ '/^ 
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of Pauline" atmosphere made orderl) admmistraUon nearl) impossible- 
1 1 affected the selection of t)pes of partJctpaaLs. blurred the djstinctjon 
between the objectives of Titles II and VI, and adverscl) afflicted the 
maia^ement of Tule I pro^rams^^Jb some extent, the cause was the 
usual delav in the apprupffaTionf cjxtj. this was exacerbated by the 
adrrtinistrations attempts tu^hold tRT ltd. on expenditures for public 
service jobs and summer pro-ams fur jouth, with the expectation that 
the recession woufd end and the unemplujed wuuld be able ro find work 
in an expanding economv But the unstead) funding generated 
uncertainty and impededitog- range planning. 

' ' ^ • V 

/ 

H 'LOOKING Ar R£SL'LT5 

Dunng the first >ear ufttrA. prime sponsors were concerned largel> 
' with the nuts aud bolts of administration. In the second jear. the) were 
to lUtri more of their attention to stibstantive matters- Under I>epart- 
iiicnt "pf Labor prodding, there was considerable evaluation activit). 
afJthuugb Its extent and scope vaned from ^rea to area. For the most part, 

, ' ' pntnc sponsors conceive of evaluation in the narrow sense of perfor- 
'^mance assessment, thai is. monitoring the performance of individual 
operators with regard to their contracts or companng results of overall- 
performance with plans. Rarel) is evaluation viewed in the broader 
context - as a device for vumpanng different service strategies, assessing ' 
the efre<;ts of programs "on various target groups, or stud)ing the effects 
of the program as a whole in terms of the objectives and goals of 
manpower programs. In short, current^evaluartion is mainl) an extended 
form oCmonitonng individual program operations. ^ 

Monitoring ranges frpm informal, unstruatired actjvit) to the use of^ 
highl) structured sjstems. One-fourth of the sponsors in the stud) have 
installed or are in the process of installing formal procedures. The 
outstanding example ts the Lansing consortium, whi^h developed a 
highl) structured overall performance rating s>stem. Each Title I 

^ contractor^ performance is graded on a number of objective, quantified 
elements, which are curnbined tu measure unit cust per placement and 
"effectiveness rate/\The effectiveness Irate iS' denved from a weighted 
^formula whuse principal elements are the placemfeni rate, a target group 
index, and tKe number of enrollees. Other weighted elements m the 
effectiveness formula are the follow-up rate* the retention rate* and the 
post-pi:ogram wage index. This sjstem addresses a whole spectrum of 
outtotnes as well a& costs, A similar formula* with fewer elements, is used ^ 
to rate Title 11 and Title V! .contractors, under this formula, the 
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expenditure rate.and the jotvfill rate aregnen the greatest weight.-^ Th;s 
quaiiti^ed approach is sup^lemenied bv joft.sKe.visjts b; the evaluation 
staff The results of the formal ratmg sjslem are given senous 
tonsKj^r^tJon b; the consortium board and the pianmng council These 
extrem^K complex formulas can be used otA\ witb^a ver\ detailed 
management information system, which 4s nonexistent in most areas. 
Other sponsors with structured moniionOg svstems are Topeka. Calhoun 

, Countv. Phoenix Mantopa. $an Joaquin. Ne^v York Cit; <wliere 
reviews are performed bv the planning sufT). and ihe balance of Texa5. 
General!;, ies^ formal approaches, invoking some combination of 
contract compliance review, activit; reports, and on-site visits, wer'e 
emploved Mn somc^cases. monitoring i^; either ^signed to a separate unit 
or handled bv suff in iddmon to their other duties. In Kansas Citv. 
management information System reports on placements, the tharactem-^ 
tics, of clients, clieru outcomes, and costs for each contractor are 
examined lo flag a situation that niav require attention. A team of 
monitors vi<;its each subcontractor monihlj. and operators receive 
reports so that thev can compare their performance with others. 
Philadelphia assigns a fu))-tijne monitor to each Title 1 subgrantee. who 
g<>es bevond checking statistical results to evaluate processes and 
propose changes In Sumslaus Count), pne fuSlnime monitor assists the 
planning council's evaluation commrttee Cook Countv supplements its 
monitoring b\ having counseling and education specialists to evaluate 
program content in each subarea ^ 

There are sharp differences regarding the ments of the sirutiured. 
quantitative approach to mon*tonng Pnme sponsors and dol regional 
office s'taff. on one hand, favor it because thev believe it will help hold 
.down costs, lead to better performance and, actountabihtv. and help * 
identify areas that need cofreclive action ^ 

Cntics point out that the siiuctured approach requires good manage- 
ment information^ which is ofien missing, that it places too muth 
. emphasis on placement, and that it fosters "treamingr that is. selecting 
applicants with the best chance for success Some program operators fear 
thai clients ma> be shortchanged because a quantitative approach 
discourages high-qualii) ser\ices. entourages shorter programs, creates 

- an excessive, amount of pperwork that often cannot be analyzed 
properiv. and tends to impose uniform standards on 'a number of 
programs with unique characteristics. common criticism is that an 



^The Ljiitting consortium a differcni formula called Sjiltmat»c Hwilun^ 
Ttchhktoc McthoJoJogj fsRTV*) to compare pruposais subnuttttd for funding. 
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exclusi%ct)4jquanciutuc approach substiijites a mechanical ''numbers 
game" for a more discnmmatmg i>pe of program examination. A 
balanced evaluation should include consid^rattVof such Tavtors ^ the 
quahfications of enrollees and labor rrurket conditions. Bfut there is some 
question a5 to whether the competence for vomprehensive evaluation 
exists, in one case, an observer found that neither the sponsor npr the 
DOL regional office employed persons f>roper[v qualified Xo make a 
meaningful assessment 

■ Monitonn^ in balanceof-siaie areas is hampered bv the extensive 
temtor) to be covered and dependence on coCrt or other subsiate anjts. 
In Maine, Arizona, and North Carolina, field sufl"s conduct -routine on- 
site visits to check performance vtuh contracts Texas has a mor^ formal 
sjstem. using a field-a^essment guide and a monitonjig-e^aluation guide 
for planned annua! on-site visits to each program operator. Hovtever. 
there are shortcomings -lack of data, cntena-Itiat ma) not appl) to all 
cases, and siafl" shortages. 

Opinions among respondents var) as to v^hether assessment and 
monitonng b) regionaJ offices and state agencies ha^e been steppof up 
since ceta The prevailing vievt is that the monitonng of mdrvidual 
programs is much more extensile, more frequent, and more siiroiantive 
and constructive than it was pnor to ceta. it general) agreed that the 
DOL regional office stafl" *as stretched too thin to conduct the kind of 
r^i'jevts that the pnme sponsor can do novt. For example, a regional 
office field representative vtho supervised 36 contracts in one count) 
before ceta could make onl> cursor) visits and spot checks. Now, m one 
of the smaller counties, each new ceta staff member is assigned to work 
dirtcil) for a while with each sobcontractor to become fafnihar with all 
theactivities. 

COMPETTnG for CO^jTR^.'nS 

in giving th^pnme sponsor control over manpower programs, ceta 
reversed the earher pattern of designating deliverers of manpower 
services and placed responsibilit) for selecting program operators with 
the pnme sponsor. The expectation ^^as that, through competitive 
bidding, operators best able to meet fjcrfomjance standards at the lowest 
costs would be chosen. However, the expected competition did not 
malcnalize In most cases, estabhshed operators are the onl) ones with 
the facihties and the staff necessary to perform the services required. 
Moreover, (he decisions of sponsors are often subject to the political 
influence of community-based organizations. 
Onl) 6 of the 28 areas ^ the sample reported using competitive 
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bidding. Lansmg aiid Kansas Cit) hav^ used bidding ^ccessfull), but 
-even m these^ areas ih^re were^ hints of political^ interfafeiice. In 
Philadelphia and Jopeka, tbe 5>5tem is nominal}) in use, but 0[il> Cdjl 
activities remaining aJTier major operators have been dealt in. 

Nonh Carolina tned unsucc^^^U) to use retjuests fbr proposals for 
Its balance-of-state pfo^arns, but the system ^tjpgged dowij^ as l^d 
regidnaJ: organizations attempted to handle them^.:^e balanced? Te;^^,, 
required b> la^v to use Lomj>etiUve bjiis. sooitjeiicount^red i^ifiiqfUtie?.:. 
Program operators tned to control their succStas rate ^nd ffftg to win 
contracts b) not accepting ne* clients and ternuBating'ihose'^urTeotJ) 
enrolled lov^ard the end of the year. The entphasis ^zm on looking good 
rather than domg good! Estabhshed .agenc^e^ V^teA }>roiight pohtical 
pressure to have their grants renewed^ ' ' 
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Total expendftufes for^maaE^power activities corresponding^with Title K 
If. and" VI, progr3jnsj[9se ftq)m S2 billion in fiscal 1974 to 54 billion in 
fbscal... i?7fr. Admmi^ratrte costs have increased commensuratel). 
^cause of changes in the number of participants* the content of 
'sicrviC<^, andthe definitions of administrative costs, compansons of ceta 
wrth prcK^ETAvadmiiiistrative costs ar^ difficult. In fiscal 1976 and 1977, 
tharg^ to administration for state and local pnme sponsors under Titles 
I. Ih and VI combined averaged less than 10 percent of* total 
expenditures (see Table 16). The major expenditures for all three titles 
are fbr allowances, wages, and fnnge benefits. According to one 
estimate, administrative costs for pte-CEtA categoncal programs aver- 
aged 11 percent m fiscaH9I4, compared with 16,4 percent under Title I 
for CETA m 1976, Titfell and VI ratios (46 and 3,4 percent, rcspectivel)) 
are slightly higher than the pep program ratio. But under PEPr local 
sponsors had a 10-percent matching requirement that does not appl> 
unde*^ CETA* so the figures are^ot entirely wi^parable. 
The hggesrt element in administrative costs is wages* and it is obvious 
^ that the number of people empio>ed in manpower program administra^ 
tion fs greater ^under ceta than previously, E!^cept for small planmng 
units, most cities and counties had no manpower staffs before ceta, , 
administrative stafi's have now been estabt^ed* not onl> at the pnme 
sponsor level, but also in subarcas. Second, there has been a great 
expansion in the number of program operators, and part of thetr staff 
and overhead cosU^^are allotted to admimstration. although there is 
widespi^^ use of ceta participants in management and clerical 
posidons Whose salane^ are charged (o program budgets. 
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TABLE 16 Percentage Distribution of CETA Title I II, and VI Expenditures by Ct>si Category, Fiscal 1976 and 1977 





Titlel 


>' 


Title! I ^ 




Title VI 




Cost Category 


FY J 976 


FV 1977 


FV 1976 


FV 197l>> 


FY ^Ify 


FY 1977 


^ 

Admtnistration 


16 4 


16.2 


4.6 


6.1 


. 3.4 


^5 9 


Allowances * " 


16.6 


18.9 


0.3 


03 


. 0.5 


0.1 


Wages f 


^ ' 38 4 


31 1 


83.3 . 


796 


83.4 


81 1 


Fringe bejrfnts ^ 


'3.4 


■ 27 


12.4 


' 13.1 


13.2 


121 


Traioing 


B5 


16 4 


0.2 


03 


0.2 


0^2 


S^rvice^ to clients 


If? 


i4.a 


0.4 


0.7 


03 


0.7 


TOTAL 


J 00.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


1000 


100.0 . 


100.0 


Amount (thousands oraoUars) 


1.528.600 ^ 


1,538,987 


556,103 


880J2U 


1^934.302 


h56 2.458 

-* 



SOURCE Computed from Empioynient and Training Administration. U.$. E>«panment of Labor data. 
* NOTE D«tajl» mAy not idd to totals due to rounding. 
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Charges to administralion include nol oni> direct costs to the pnme 
sponsor, but also certain expenditures b) program operators that are 
considered to be for administration. The complex definitions m the 
regulations and accounting procedures have t>een a bource of conflict 
between pnme sponsors and the regional offices of tjiA. Two of the 
problems are the allocation of costs between the program and the 
administrative budget and the allocationX)f ceruin Title II and Title VI 
costs to the Title I administrative account. 

The tatter was a more serious problem. Because the cost of^cquisition 
or renial of supplies, equipment, material, and real property was'not 
allowable under Titles H and VI, some sponsors apparentl) were 
charging certain costs, particularl) rent and supplies, to Title 1. The 
recent Title VI amendment to ctTA has raised the administrative cost 
limit from 10 to L5 percent for Titles II and VI *nd lifted the rejtnction 
on the use of public service emplojment funds for supplies, equipment, 
etc^^ 

Pnme sponsors in the samj^le were nol troubled b> the limit of 20 
percenton admmistrative costs for Title I and the limit of 10 percent for 
Titles M and VI. Onl) one sponsor indicated that the restriction on 
supplies and equipment or the limit on expenditures of funds has 
hindered the development of special projects that could have been 
funded under ( trA. 

AckninistfatKe cost ratioi^ tend to be higher fur cities than for other 
tv pes df sponsors This tendelicj ma> reflect the higher salaries and more 
complex administrative and program structures of urban centers. 
Administrative costs for Title I programs are lowest among balance-of- 
state Sponsors, which lend to <jffer more w<jrk experience than training 
projects (see Table 17). , 

In comparing the efficienc) of the <hTA program with corresponding 
programs before'CtrA. yne mubl Lonsider management aspects as well as 
cost ratios Field research associates in nine of the sample areas 
concluded th^l manpower programs are operating with better control 
under (t FA than before. The> fiCtund better coordination, less duplication 
of eflToft, and more moniwring of K>cal program operators. Field 
re^archers in three other areas found the present s^^tem to be less well 
managed, main!) because new tajers of administration had been 
introduced with no visible impr^>vement iri program or outcome. In the 
other areas^e field researthers cuntluded that there were insufficient 
data to^HKliable Lomp^isuns While the> no^ted that site visits w^re 



^''EmergCrtcy Jobs Program.s Fjtjensiort Act of 1976. Section 2 
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TABLEj^? Percentage DistnbuUon of CETA Title I Expenditures by Cost , 
Category Vnd Type of Sponsor, Fiscal 1976 (cumulative to third quarterj 



Cost Category 


Type ofSPoTiioi 






■Cay 


Couniy 


Consortium 


State 


A dm mi citation 


21 2 


16 t 


176 


14 2 


Attoivances 




16 5 


176 


17 1 


Wages 


30 7 




34 3 


44 0 ' 


f tmge benefits 


22 


3 I 


3 \ 


3 9 


Training 


154 


14 9 


13 7 


11.8 


Services to dtents 


i4 9 


12 3 


U7 


9 1 


TOTAL 


IflO.O 


too 0 


100 0 


too 1 



SOURCE Computed from Eniplojment and Training Admm»5tr3tion> U S> E>epaftm*nt 
of Labor unpublished data ' i 



more frecjuent and program anal>sjs was more extensive^ standards were 
stiH lacking and monitonng tended lo be cUfsory. 



SUMMARY 

ceta'i major objective or mstuutionalizing employment and training 
programs in local government has been achieved. Considerable progress 
has been made in building the capabiLties of local units of govemn^erit 
to manage manpower programs* but difficult admintstratwe problems 
remain. Part of the turmoil and chaos of the first 2 years is attnbutableas 
much to changes in legislation, irregular fundings and unusual growth 
patterns as to the unfamilianty of local governments with the 
administration of manpower assistance programs. 

• On the whole^ program adminisUation ^as better in the second year 
than in the first* despite excessive turnover of key staff. Lack of 
expenence in conducting programs and inadequaite management 
information systems senously hampered program management. 

• The uncertainty of funding t^as made orderly planning and 
management of public service employment programsvery difficult. 

• The administration of Titles II and VI is under the same 
organizational roof as that of Title \\ although of^en handled by separate 
units/ Basic decisions* however* ar6 often made outside the ceta 
establishment.. 
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♦ CompeiJtive bidding u^ed rarel) as a mean^ of selecting prograit 
operators. ^ ' ' " 

♦ Struciured program muniloring and evaluation s)stems ha\e been 
developed in some placeb* but most sponsors less format procedures 
and rejv on desk audits and on-site visits for program evaluation. 
Monitoring tends to be pnechanicaL ^vith .insufficient attention paid to 
the broad objeciivesof the acL . 

♦ Administrative costs for Titles 1, IL and VI as a whole are lower 
than the siatuior) limits but higher than those for comparable pre-<trA 
programs, 

♦ In ^ of the 28 areas surve>ed, adminislration is believed (o be better 
than beffjre ctlA, parliculari) with respetl to accountability and cost 
consciousness. In 3 areas, local administration was considered b) field 
anahsis to be less well managed than before, despite more staff. For the 
remaining cases, a judgment could not be made because of lack of hard 
data. 

^ and its Subsequent modifications have not delineated sharpl) 
the relationship between the federal establishment and pnme sponsors. 
In some wavs. the scope'of ^local auionom) ^^as narrowed m the first 2 
vears, but restrictions on federal iniervent^n were also added. The 
consei^uetice has been continuing tension in relationships between 
federal authorities and prime sponsors Such tension can be constructive, 
however- and it mav prevent extreme swings (?f polic) or action that 
could be damaging 

♦ Increased federal presence was noted in the second >ear. and the 
extent and the natHre of the Department of Labor's oversight have 
continued to be an issue. « 

♦ Some sponsors assert that PUL regional office stafT do not provide 
adoquate substantive assistance 

♦ Plan review, monitoring. ,and coordination activities b) state 
gove;nn[ients have little effect on local programs Slate manpower 
services grants are fragmented into numerous special projects. The 
suppienf^entdl vocational education fund is making a significant contnbu- 
lion in supporting local classroom training, but there are still dififerences 
as to how b^st-to use state funds. 

♦ Consortia have generalij renjained stable and their^number has 
increased However, tension between central cities and suburbs has led 
to the withdrawal of some governmental units. Disagreements on the 
allocation of resources, conflicting priorities, lack of common interest* 
political rivalries, and growing manpower expertise m subunits are 
common reasons. Some balance-of-state administrators are moving 
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toward deceniral^/on, but ihej have encountered difficulties because 
V^ck ofsubstat^dminisirative struciure. ' ^ ^ 

• CETA haj^troduced niew administrative layers betweeti program 
operatcffT^d the e>ol regional offfces, a^faci that, on the whole* has 
promoted greaier local responsibiht) and c6ncem*for manppwer at the 
cost of increased cpmplexity in admitusirative channels. 
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CETA was expected to promote two types of change m manpower 
programs. It was anticipated that the distribution of Tunds among major 
programs (e.g., classroom training and on-the-job training) would ^hift as 
sponsors began to adapt existing approaches to the needs of their chents 

^nd the demands of their labor markets. It was also hoped that the 
eliminatioti of categorical restraints wouVd r^ease a flood of local new 

* ideas that would redesign the program. 

Examination of the cTianges m the pattern of Title I funding over the 
first 2 years suggests a departure from the pre-CETA program 
configuration. There was a shift from employability improvement and. 
training approaches to such programs as work experience and public ^ 
service employment that relate more to income maintenance. How did 

9 this come about ahd why? Review of the allocation of Title I funds by 
sponsors for fiscari975 and 1976 offers some dues. 

^ { ' 

SPENDING PATTERNS _ , 

In the first )ear, there was a predisposition to use programs that were in 
place because of lack of *ime. reluctance to **rock the boat, ' and lack of 
the experience necessary to develop better alternatives* An) inclination 
to continue the status quo* however, was soon modified by a set of 
circumstances that tendcil to alter the program mix. The nature and the 
direction bf^thcse ^arly clianges were to persist thro^jl^t the first 2 
years (see Table 18). 

' ' in . ' 
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TABLE 18 CETATitld Expendiluies by Program Activity, Fiscal J974-I977 (amounts in millions gf dollars) 





FY 1974 




FY 1975 




FY 1976^ 




FY. 1977 




Amount 


Peicenl 


AIHount 


PcTCcnly^ 


Amount 




AmounI 


Percent 


Oassroom turning^ 


i$\ 


42 


27,6 


32 ( ' 


524 


33 


■ 620 


39 


Ofl'thc^job uajning 


154 


IS 


70 


8 


144 


9 


173 


VI 


Work expcTience *^ 


319 


37 


375 


43 


606 


3$. 


566 


35 


Public service: employment 


NA . 




'56' 




171 


n 


93 ^ 


6 \ 


Services and other 


33 


4 


99 


11 


145 




157 I 


10 


TOTAL ^ 


868 


100 


876 


100 


L590 




^.608 


too 



SOXJRCE Computed from Employmeni ^nd Training Administ^l¥>n* U,5 De^rini«nt of Labor d^l3 
NOTE DelaJts m^V not add to totals due to rounding. 

NA = Noi applicabk. ^ ' - ^ 

'Four quart«n 

^Includes eKP«nditiires und^f 5 perceni vo<:ationa] education grani to governors m fiKal y«ars I 97S and I 976. 
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TABL&19 Percentage Di^tribuUPn of CETA Title I EnroUee* Type of . 
Sponsor and Activity. Fiscal 1-976 fcumulaiive lo third quarter) 





All 


' City 


County^ 


Con^f tu 






32 ' 


3t 


• 


36 


28 




* 9 


7 


9 


8 


12 






49 


43 * 


44 


'54 ' 


' Public serrjttf 
















2 


4 


5 


5 


Services and other^ 


■ 7 


- 12 


7 


8 




TOTAL * 


100 


lf>0 


' too ' 


JOO 





bOLRt t ;,omPut«d from tmplf>>mcrt( jnJ rraifiifig Aflmjitiittdlitin, L S Ixpartrncnt 
of Labor, unpublished data 
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One rea.son for the change*. ^va* the spread of mappovwer fifnd* to 
^niall geographic unit*. E\en ^pontor* with large area^.iiich a^-con^ortia 
and the balance of states, tended to decentralize ginning. Smaller, 
jurisdiction* tended to fa\or work expenencc oVei other activities 
because it requires the [east preparation, expertise, orl^pecial facilities: 
The increase in work expencnee m fiscal w&s ailso^jie in part to 
prodding b) the Department of Labor to .re&erVe p^rtrpf the Title I 
allotment for summer employment o^youth- , ^ ^ ' 

Cla&sroom training in fural px^^s frequently ru^iiijfo difficulties 
because of Jack of trans[X>rutiOn. buildings, arid equipiHent. Moreover 
job opportunities for graduates of mutational courses in these areas are 
lil^ely 10 be limited. Enrollments by type of sponsor shosv a he^vl^r 
concentration of classroom training among cities than among other, types 
of sponsors, particularly states and. the balance of ^ta^es th^t have a 
higher proportion of rural, areas and small communities (see Table 19)- 

The deciine^from 1974 in relative ^pendrtuKs for icIasSiToom training 
and on-the-job traming (qn) may h^ve 4^uiall> beeivless than is shown 
in Table 18, and the increase in" work expener^ce ^ay have been 
somewhat greater, since the differen^s are partly due to record -keeping 
changes. Under ceTa, **sefvic^s" is td^tified as a^ separate expenditure 
'category Pnor to hia. most expehdifur€ife /or manpower and support 
services had not been Jhov»njiS separat^ items but had been included as 
^ part of the program activity th*y accomjjaiilad. 

The decline in expenditures for on-thif-^ob training in 1975 is generall) 
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TABLE 20 Percentage Distnbution of CETA Title I Expenditures by Program Aclivily and Degree of 
Unemployment m Sample Pnme'Sponsor Awas, Fiscal J 975 and 1976 
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NO7E Number! are avejages or percents v- , 
^Twent!^e;t(}ic $pon$on class^ted on the bas*4^ ann^ial average unemplcvynient r%^ in caknd^r 1975 High 1$ denned a$ 10 per- 
cent and over, moderate b 7.6-9 9 percent, low 1$ 7 ^ Percent and below National average unemploynient rale for 1 ^75 was - 
*8.S percent. ' _ j 
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atlnbuieJ tu the recession, but uther factors maj aho have contnbi^ted. 
Table 20 shows that among the sponsors studied, on expenditures were 
relaliveK highest m both fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976 in areas with the 
highe!>t unempluvment rates —conirarj to expecfitjons, A regression 
anaUsjs of on-the-job irainlng with unenriplo)nrient rates confirms the 
finding thai factors otlier than unemplovment afccouni for vanations in 
oJT expenditures ^ The N'ew York Citv experience offers somejnsjght on 
ihis point. Over the )ears. New Yor^ built up a network of eff'ecljve 
subcontractors who arranged fur <m oppuriunjties. even wjih one of the 
highest unemplovmeni rates jn the country (106 percent jn 1975j. its 
outla>s foroj-f dipped on^ slightlv in fiscal 1975 and rose m fiscal 1976 
This expenehce suggests that the effects uf a sluggish economv can be 
overcume if efiTurt is macfe t^ develop on opporiuniue<i, A dol tn-house 
evaluation fodnd lhat while manv sponsors Cited la)uffs and limited _iob 
openings as a reason for reducing on funding, "the majunt) of sponsoi^ 
had planned some alterations m therr approach to OJT,^ principal!} 
involving changes in the deliver) agent responsible fur developing 
training arrangements with emplov^s 

Difficulties attendant in changes in prugram deliverers (see Chapter 6i 
were also partlv respi>nsible for the decline m classroom training At 
least four sponsors m the studv sample (Topeka. Releigh. Lapsing, and 
Cook County; encountered difficulties with deliverers of clasWefn 
training that delave<J the start of programs and caused fiscal 1975 
expendftures to decline ^ 

As fiscal 1975 progressed, it became evident that Title I as well as Title 
II expenditures would fall far sh^n <A projections because of dela)s m 
getting programs operating Halfway through the >ear. onl) (2 percent 
of the fiscal >ear\ Title I monej and 10 pert,ent of the Title II funds-had 
been spent bv spunsur^ The slow pace uf expenditures concerned the 
E>epartment of Labor as a reflection of its abilit) to mount new pTograms 
cjuickl) It might redut,e the expected stimulus to economi^ecoverj and 
raise questions as To wheihe/ the funds were really needed The 
department resorted to a series of expediencies that affected the program 
mix. 

k 

JA (,ross--**tUonal regjCMiun i>f the percentage of Tale \ eJtpendauies for on-the-job- 
i;ajnjng bv 423 prime sponsors m ^sv^l 1976. with anniul average unemployment rate^ f(>r 
ihe pnme i^pon^i a;cas m t^lcnd^r ^ the mtiependeni vanabte. produced a 

uirrebtLun Li>cffiueni u^) t^f OjflOl An druJ>sis uf thanges in unempl<^>ment rat^;elated 
lo pertenidge of on expenditures {2^ area^l shtr^ed no s^^lrcant relatjonshtp 
*L S Dcpartmeni ^yi Lab*:*/. EmpK>jmeni and Tratmng Admirtstiatjon, Oflftce of 
Manpotter Prugram Evaiwitjon. Pnme Sponsor Planrtirtg for Fiscat CETA SiaflT 
Evaluatton Fmdmgs," Employment anJ Tr^mjng Admimstration. 1975. pp 1 ^2 
( unpublished > 
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' iTABLE 21 Percentile Distribution of CETA Title I Expenditures, by Program Activity and Population of Area* 
J Sample Local Prime Sponsors. Fiscal 1975 and 1976 
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At ixjL urging, sponsors maridgeJ to spend in fiscal 197^ about as 
much had been spent in fiscai 1974 (^ee Table I8J There' ma\. 
ho^veve^. be a tjuestJon as to whether the resulting combination of 
programs \was* responsive lu local needs orio^the funding eKigeni^ies of 
the^m lament Outlaws fur tlasvroom training and for oJT v^ere doMn both 
in db5^olute dnd relative terms, y^hile y^ork expenente and public service 
emplovment took -up the slack The largest jurisdictions spent relatj^el) 
much more on pst than smaller jurisdictions (^ee Table 21 > ^ 

The decision on the part of s*.>me sportsurs to use Title I funds for pse 
had Inle to do \*ith maqpov^er cunsiderations Rather, the\-^presented 
an eiTori bv hard^pressed urban areas to use pst resources to alleuate 
their fiscal problems Four uf the ft\e large sponsors in the sample used 
*some Title [ funds for pst m fiscal 1975, all fi\e did m.fiscal 1976 Thus, 
funds ^ere spent differentia than planned in the initial >ear becair^ of 
pressures to obhgate funds quickl) and to respond to the fiscal hard 
times of ihe ctties 

the end^of fiscal 1975. spcmsorst had managed to obligate about SI 1 
billion of the %\ 4 billion uf allocated Title I funds and tu spend about 80 
percent of \*hat the\ had obligated O^mbined with the fiscal 1976 
^^oi.atiun of SI 4 billion, the unspent balance of about S500 million 
made available to sponsors about S2 billion in fiscal 1976, more than 
double their fiscal 1975 expenditures Hov^ever, man) sponsors vtere 
reluctant to double their expenditures in fiscal 1976 because thev 
belle^ed that an operating level based on a temporary jncrea^e in funds 
could not he sustamed the following vear 

Expenditures m fiscal 1976 folluv^ed the pattern of those in 1975 Thus, 
in 2 vears, the direction of the Title I program had shifted from emphasis 
on classroom trtuning and urr to emphasis on v^ork experience and 
public iervice emplovment. Traditionally, classroom training and on 
had been expected to produce significant proportions of successful 
program ^mtcomes - placements of participants in training-related jobs. 
This* v^as not the case ^wh ^oxY expenence, for v^hich placement 
cKpectaiions v^ere commonlv much lov^er, since most enrollees are 
schtx>l vouih and others not seeking regular emplovment 

The large change in the relatue funding of the vanous existing 
programs resulted, after 2 vears, in a' major change in manpower 
aciiMties. from empluvahilitv enhancement to programs that have, in 
\ome ^.ases, become income maintenance The crucial question then 
became hf>^jt to protect the former c^bjectue during a period of high 
unemplovment 

The Dej?artineni uf l^hc^r. in il.s revised regulations of June 25, 1976, 
expressed itsi^uncem with 'rcffirectmg the program's preoccupation ^\ih 
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^vork experience and public senice employment during the recent period 
of high unemploymenL back lo an empfiasis on emplojabilii), irajmng* 
and transition to meaningful employment at the sanest possible 
point Data for fiscal I9?7 s.hou< a higher proportion of expenditure? m 
classroom and on-the-job training 



PROGRAM APPROACHES 

kearls all ceta sponsors mhented some sort of manpo^ver program, 
along staiT. equtpmeni, and established deliver; agencies Typically, 
rural counties had only a public employment program and a youth 
program, large cKies had full-range programs, competing agencies, 
organizations, and comjnunuy groups In either cgse, ii \vas fiarSf for 
sponsors to divest themselves of their inheritance, had ihey \vished to do 
so EfTons to eliminate program!:^ wou!d run mtoproblems of findmg 
other qualified resources as \vell as potTtwd^-ffTT^TEureaucraiic pressures 
to maintain the status quo The pnncipal charge made by eleciedofficials 
to their c ETA planners, at least m the first year. ^vas^*'Doii't make v^aves 

The advent of recession in 1974 changed pnonues. disrupted time 
schedules, and generated enormous pressures on the Department of 
Labor and the prime spKjnsofs In the midsi of assuming nev^ 
administrative responsibilities and pressured by dol to spend a series of 
nev, funding allocations hastily . most sfKjnsors simply did ngt have ume 
in either the first or the second year to develop ne\v program designs, ^r.d 
the department itself gave higher priority to other matters 

This state of afTairs intensified the risks ordmaniy inherent m program 
innovation Relatively little is kno^vn about '^*hai combinations of 
manpower activities lead to increased earnings or aboua the extent to 
which the caJiber rather than the ivpe of program may be infiuentiai. 
There rs no proveti formula for iraming and supportive services that will 
produce a predictable outcome* the caiegoncal programs were, among 
other things, a series of experiments to find the nghi combitiation. But 
the) embodied so matiy variations in scope, duration, qualitj. target 
group* and locale that no dear relationships emerged The tratisfer of 
responsibility for manpKJwer program»> to ^ute ^d local authorities was 
not accompanied b) prescnptiotis for exactK \vhat a client would need 
to improve his or her employability 

Yet somehow, local sponsors v^ere to find the ke) To the mystery that 
had eluded others for so long - namely, how tu enhance the employ abili. 
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tv of ihe disadvanuged so that they cuuld support themseKes. Before 
CET^, federal manpower ' programs had offered three substantive 
approaches.jp^v or in combination * 

ucation and or training klassroom and on-the-job trainings 
ubsidized emplovment in the public or pnvate nonprofit sector 
experience and public service emplosmenO. and 
support semces (counseling, job referral, child care, etc ) 

Ijese approaches to manpo^^e^ shared a common assumption that the 
problem iav in a deficiency in the level of skill ot capabilitv of ^n 
individual Their solution ^^3s to improve the abilKv of the individual to 
' cope with the job market h\ building skill levels and other .<ro^k- related 
capabilities Oriented to the supptv side of the labor rrtarket, these 
approaches assumed that, for anv giveh level of demaftti^^ib^s 
intractable deficlenc^es \^ould persist in operating against the disadvan* 
taged However* recent research reinforces the position of ttiose who call 
for a complementarv strategy on the demand side of the labor market 
The diial labor market theones and other studies of the ngiditiesrand 
barriers mherent in the dennand side of the labor market have 
unSer^ored Jthe need for intervention in the labor market processes,"' 
But no one has a crystal ball to determine which approaches will be 
effective and where. The initiatives of^the 1960s, with the ^objective of 
improving competitive status in the labor market* ^ere lost m a welter of 
ad hoc* add-on programs. 

Lnclear about what should be dccomplished* uncertain ^ to how w 
should be done, and burdened bv time and organizational pressures, few 
CETA sponsoft made extensive changes in program design. Onl> one of 
the sponsors studied* St. Paul* developed a different program design 
' based on a conceptualization of the causes and r^edies for unemplov- 
ment "it is apparent that this maldistribiitiorT^^i^^&ployment and 
Its rewards is multi-causal and has its roots in social and economic 
customs and practices. Anv heipoffered - , should deal with the 
^vhole individual and his felationships with his enviri^nment* not only his ^ 
obvi^Mis economic difficulties.'*'^ The St. Paul approach, which relies 
heavilv on counseling, assessment* and emplojer conucls as part of an 

*S« CWI« R Pcjry. Bernard E Anderv^n. Rjthard L Rt^an* anj Hwben R Northrup, , 
The IfT^pCci jf GKTYfrrvnent Sftsr;paw^r Prt^rnmt In Gewral oruJ On MifXontitLSr and 
PhJadclphAa Induiiml R»eaj-i;,h tft*L WhAfton &;h<x>U tmvers*l> 4>f PcnnsjUama, t975 
Clcn C Cain* The Challenge of Segmented Labor Market Thcone* to Orthodox 
Theorv AS\xr^^r\nJc%trnaiofE<ofv:ffmc UteTatur<\MAi 1215-1^55, December 1976 
*St Paul Tilte \ PJan. Fi*cai Yea/ 1976. pp 16* 25 ' 
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mdividual approach to each client, was instituted m the hrst >ear of 
ceta These innovations were possible because St Paul had a 
sophisticated staiT uuh a great deal of expenence m developing new 
program techniques. Such competence and confidence might be 
necessarv in assuming the risks of innovation 

Other studies and reports hdve ^Iso noted the absence of anj 
fundamental sponsor effort or oot assistance for the relhinJtiftg of 
^ program content through fiscal 1976 planning. A studv of ceta in the 
^ Mate of Washington coni^luded that "there uere few rnajor changes in 
Washington in actual manpower operations. . . The samef people 
planned within essentiall) the same framework -to meet tRe same 
problems A stud) of ceta planning and program impkmeniation in 
North Carolina and South Carolina concluded ihat ^^t^ 

Whether planning is "responsive \o local ne«ds'' is problematical, it would be 
safe to sa) that those who have done the planning up to nuw . , have med to 
satisf) needs as the) perceive them [BatJ the simple truth is that nobody 
knows what ihe real local needs are There are monads of statistics, bat nobody 
Njas given the pnme sptjnsor a jnethod or methods of converting these statistics 
irao a means of determining need, and. hence, the preferred program mix. Until 
somertiing is advanced. locaJ needs more often th^n not are going to turn out to 
be whatever manpower programs have been in the past * 
* 

About half of the sponsors studied reported that the) established some 
type of new program under Title 1 in fiscal 1976. These in the main were 
sma4l-scaie innovations. Half consisted of offering more or less standard 
programs to new groups (or at least groups new to that sponsor), ex- 
offenders, Ihe handicapped. out-of*work union members, and senior 
citizens 1-ong Beach reported some novel features of its summer 
program for )outh, such as training >oung3iers to use movie cameras and 
to produce films, a pro}ect that resutte^ in an award-winntng film. 
Calhoun Count) experimented with two alternatives for ex-offender 
programs, and the Lansing consortium conducted a controlled expen- 
ment with a new assessment and^ counseling program. Cook Count) and 
Cleveland used work expenence funds lo subsidize theater groups, St- 
Paul, along with its major program ovttbaul, remodeled its. Neighbor- 
hood Y^th Corps program into a )ear-round work-study pro-am for 

^Rawlins/V Lane. L'S Department of JUbor E^niplo^mcnt And Training Admuu^u-ation, 
Tht RotJof the St^tU m the CETA Process A Case Study of Winhnpon State, PB-245 
602 SST Prepared b> V Une R^wliiu. W^hington Suu Umver^u^i May 1975 
*L'S pepartment of L^bor. Employment and Training Admin tstrauon, "An Aitalyuc^ 
StudyW CETA Planning and Pro-am fmplententatton m North Carolina and Sputh 
Carolliiar Unpublished study prepared by Edward F Demeni. North Otrohna ^anpower' 
Development Corporauon, Chapel Hitl N C . August 1^5 (available from wdc) ^ 
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)Quth tied directi) to the school curriculum* whiLh carnes a student o^er 
a 3-)ear penod. Pmellas-St. Petersburg revived "cottage trades'* to 
provide contract wurk at hume^to the elderl). the handicapped* mothers 
of small children* and others unable to leave home. Orange Count) 
introduced a pilot project involving the local communit) action agenc>* 
the communit) college, and the count) welfare department. ^Mothers on 
welfare were provided with a comhinatioi> of education and 'training to 
qualifv them for a license to furnish da) ^are in their homes The count) 
welfare department then paid them to care for children of other mothers 
on welfare who could then seek jobs 

Other new projects reported b) the Department of Labor include the 
use of mobile ralherjhan stationar) service centers, voticher S)Stems 
permitting participants to seek out and arrange for their own training or 
subsidized emplovment. and vanationS^nd improvements of traditional 
work experience and work-study concepts 
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Perhaps the greatest substantive program changes have been made m 
cla^^roum training. Prior to < i ia. Llassroom training was funded under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. Under this act* major 
deciMQn making took place in the state and local offices of the 
employment semce and the education agencies Through jts local 
offices, the emplovment seniLe proposed the occupatums for trailing, 
secured the participants, and attempted to place them upon completion 
of training The vocational educatum agencies selected the facilit) that 
did the training. Three general kinds uf programs were funded single- 
tjt,cupatu>n training courses, mulli-vjccupaiional projects, and individual 
referrals. The most common programs were clasb-size courses *n a 
particular skill or i>ccupation. These presented problems in keeping 
Llassrooms full and minimising costs because uf their set entry and exit 
dates Multi-occiipational projects* usually conducted in skill centers, 
had the advantage of open entry exit, occcupational clustering, and a 
range uf supportive services. However, the) were costly and required a 
lot of coordination. The third tvpe of project, individual referral, 
assigned an individual to a particular schtn^l and. m contrast to the other 
two. did not impl) that the existence of the institution or the class 
depended ijn maintaining a given number or fl*<)w of individual 
participants. However, each referral often required as much time* 
Lonsummg paperwtjrk as a class-si^c project Parti) for this reason, but 
also beLause some believed that standard training institutions were 
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inappropriate for (he educational!) disadvantaged, individual referral 
was no( widely used, ' . * 

Before ceta. no transactions of an) significance occurred between the 
local emplovment service and tjie local training agenc)^ An) decision , 
made at the local level had to travel up the hierarch) lu the state level of 
the initiating agenc). across to thef slate level of the other agenc). and 
then down again to the local le\el The split responsibilities at the local 
level resulted in delays, less-ihan-full use -uf projects that were funded, 
and some difficulty in establishing accountability) for prograrh-resulis,^ 
Lndef CETA. pnme sponsors assum$<i the decision-makjng responsibil- 
rties previouslv exercised bv the state empJo)ment service and the 
vocational education agenc) Man) sponsors moved decisively awa) 
N jfom j he class-size projects and skill centers to much wider use of . 
individual referral. Almost half (10 of 2^)^of the sample sponsors 
reported more incjividual referrals in fiscal 1976, Its advantages to them 
were a wider range of training facilities and occupational choices^** 
greater flexibilitv lo tailor pr^rams to mdividual needs, and avoidance 
of ccfttl) commitments to single institutions. Some training couid be 
obtained from public schools ai no instruction - cost, incidenlalt) 
achieving a f goai of closer coordination with existing agencies 

However, vocaiional education agenc) officials have pointed to flaws 
in a polic) of large-scale individual referral. It usua|l) does not address 
the long-term manpower needs of an area. Because eafch individual 
makes a choice from courses that alread) exist, there is not much 
motivation for sponsors to add new' courses that would be useful. 
Individual referral ma) also lead to a polic) of selecting tha ^most 
qoahfied applicanls. because persons without enough education to keepy 
abreast of a standard course ma) not be referred to such program ss;;5ojffe " 
^ vocational educators feel that acadenjicall) able c tiA eniollee. 
capable of completing a standard course in a vocational institution, 
prob^blv should not be consuming ceta resources. If sponsors give up 
the more costi) special training centers for the educatjonall) disadvan- 
taged. there is a question as to whether the) are substituting equally 
effective training- 
Interviews with vocational educators and manpower planners revealed 
ver) different views of vocational training Some of the conflict arises 
from differences in perception of what constitutes effective training and 
some comes from a clash of bureaucratic interests- The differences are 

*North Amcncan Rockwell Information S)ifcm^ Co, A Spterm A/uiiysts cf the MOTA * 
/ftjiiruit^mai Training Frogram. A/hngton. Va , 1971 

'**Onc' c<>nsornutn fhncIlaA Si J^cter^burg). pr€Vii>usl> limited to ctasv^ixe groups in 5 
occtipanons, expanded affenngs lo 35 
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fijghlrghte^n a slud; of^iKaUopal education and manpower piannmg 
jn Texas-^^ which obsenes thai manpower programs are commonl> 
directed at narrow, ^hort-term objectives-lhe minimum amount of 
training necessar) to ge< a person a job.'- In conirasU vocational 
educators prefer a somewhat more-generalized, more ennched training 
curriculum, which' over ibc long run is presumabK more ef%ctive in 
improMng emplO)fment prospects. A report^* on a 1976 conference of 
state vocational educators illustrating bureaucratic mertia describes the 
reluctance of MK^tibna I educators to "moveawaj from traditional* time*' 
honored activities and to establish new operauonal pnorilies " (Sponsor 
relatKinships wTth institutions delivering classroom training are discussed 
in thapter6 ) ^ ^ 

Thert is evidence that some prime sponsor^^were adjusting classroom 
tramihg*?:on£enl to conform to a low-cost sirateg> For examq^le. several 
sponsors— \ew York Ciiv. Topeka. and Calhounn^ook. and Pasco 
counties- rep<jried a shift \t\ occupational skill training from industrial 
and manufacturing skills tu less costly irainmg in service skills For the 
most pajij- -sponsors reported Hiai ihev had made these changes. in 
response to the rece^si^h. because job oppc^rlunities \n the service fields 
iXere better But t^o in the "sample ^Calhoun Counlv ^nd Qfeveland) 
reported that shifts -to the service fields were to reduce costs b> 
shifting to a less expensive training area and shortening the training to 
provide jusl enough preparation to gei the immediate job The Chester 
Count; fiscal i976 Title I plan- for example, staled that -classroom 
training would be limned to 1 1 weeks' If an individual could not master 
the material within this period- he ;>r she might continue to^ attend "3^' 
necessarv for proficienc>" but would have to attend in the eveningn 
wuhout allowances- 

A few sponsors planned tq move in the other direction. St. Paul 
-reporiecj a broadening of skill traming adding courses in basic math, 
science, and communications- Kamsev CouOtj planned most of iLs 
classroom training to continue for an academic >ear or longer However, 
the DOi grant»review guidelines for fiscal 1^77 seeni to favor a-relativelj 
low-cost Title I program strategv and could have the effect of 
diminishing the educational 'content of classroom training. Ke> irtdica- 

''L>ndon B John^fi School of ^hho Aff/ir\. ' Manpower and Vowtjon^l Education 
PlaoninJ Proctsscs Four Rcgwnal Cas« Studiev" Uni^er^it) of Texas at Ausiim. I^''^ 
"Sec North Anicrican Rockwell Jnformaljdn Systems C<k A Systems Analysis of the 
AiDTA tftsntuttonsft T^aiftiftg Pf^ram. pp 2-126 

niinwographcd lunnnarv of the proceedings of thi^ nieciifig arculated the* 
NattonaJ GoveroofV Coofereote fnow the National Gt>vemor^' Aisociation). V^ashjngton. 
DC - ^ 
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tors continue to be pla^emenii cost ratios, rate of expenditures related to 
the characteristics of participants^ the mix of serviceSi and general 
economic condiiionsJ'* Recognizing the pressures toward concentration 
on l^^-skjil.\trtjmenn trainings the Depanmeni of Labor undertook m 
1977 to encourage a number of experimental; advanced-skill, long-term 
trSimng projects through the Skill Training Improvement Program 
(STiP) These emphasized the involvemeni of private industry in 
tdeniif)ing needs for skilled occupation and m the oversight of projgram^ 
Sponsors were reyjonsive to the legislative 'emphasis on meeting ttie 
»eeds of persons of fimited Enghsh-speaking abiliij.^Four of the sample 
sponsors reported adding English as a second language (esl> to cumcula 
in !'^76, banging^ !2 (of 19 local spon^rs for which data are available) 
the number'^tHat. offercfet, this program. Other programs included 
orientation, which was'offered by 13 sponsors, and adult basic education 
or preparation for a general equival^nc) diploma (old— equivalent tp a 
fljgh school degree), which was offered bj 16 sponsors. All I9;&ponsors 
offered some type of skilltrainijig. ' • ^ - . ' 

V^DRK EXPERltNCh , ■ ^ 

Beforrc^jA, work experience was in man) cases the mam activit) for 
)oulh or a last resort for adults, and under local sponsorship tliere has' 
been little apparent change Work expenencdprojecis— jobs at tfiiS^um 
wages in the publfc or private nonpront sector— were developed 
pnncipall) for youth and were usualhwad ministered 6) schools or 
communit) agencies. These were NOTlfborhood Youth Corps (nvc);* 
t>pes or projects and varied in jcjym(^ perhaps more widely than any 
^t)ler program In some proj^^^Scnm were closel) supervised, in 
■others, the) were T\oi, ^^^^^f^i^^ related slcttKtTaining, others did 
fiot. There v^as nd^irai^^fJlodel/^whdi islnown about work ^experience 
projects come^^^^l^lH^scriptions or. studies of indivKludt programs at 
vario us^g|g g3&fle stud) comrflSnied Ih^t *'NYt has never been popujar in 
th^j/#(y7itS' stipends ijpicall) h^ing^below that believed b> many youth 
to be tfie minimum^acceptable payment and having a reputation for 
makework "^'^ A stud) on anoijjer community noted. .'^Ihe projects might 
be divided between those . _ in ih£ schools and public agencies where 
(he eicperience has been souijd^^. .^^HjLlhos^o community action 

S DcrpaTlincm of L^bor. Empio^mcnt and ISKLifg A^lminiPraiJoii^ '^Transimital of 
Kc> Performance In^licators for Title I Programs. 'Tield memoranflum no 209-7^^ March 
2!> 1977 ^\ " . 

^K>l>mpus Res^rch CorpQi*tiont Toiat Impact Evahtafto^of Mqpponver Programs trj Fq^rv 
Gn£j>^U Lake City Olympus Research Corporaim* 1970 ^ 
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agencies and youth grou^, where the emphasis has tended to be on 
developing militancy,"'® A review of evaluations of youth work 
experience found little e vide nee jbat.^outh work expenence contributes 
to positive atti^des, better work habits, or Job skills for its partjcipants. 
Nevertheless* conventional wisdom,has assign.ed to work c;jpenence a 
Value *'as a combination income Maintenance and maturation device to 

< youth to stay oti^of trouble until they are old enough to get a sustaimng 
job or to Enroll in a tr^pning program/''^ 

^Ithough th"e bulk of summer funds comes from Title III, sponsors 
serfe large numbers of youth unde;. Title I through work^xpenence' 
programs. A comparison of sponsor enrollments in wfl^ expenence 

^ programs with the proporuon of school youth showsJlHEponsors with 

^ the highest proportion of full-time students alsC^D^ the highest - 
proportion of enroilees in work expenence programs Figure 3), , 

A few of the sponsors studied have reduced oe eliminated expenditares 
for youth work experience. Calhogon County dropped the nyc programs, 
This was a big shift— these programs^had accounted for 30 percent of* ' 
total fiscal 1974 funds^but the prime sponsor regarded youth work 
experience as nothing more than a handout, with negative effects on the 
attitudes of young people ^ toward work. A similar sentiment was 
expressed by a field researcher at another site, who questioned the value 
of ^Ijeing employed in meaftmgless unsupervised work which will 
eventually make it more difAcuIt to enje^the world of work. . . , In 
some c^ses studer^ are cleaning up vacant tots and thep no provision is 
ever made for trucks to haul the trash away." 

Pas'co and Middlesex counties reduced the youth work expenence 
program; St, Paul reduced a^d reorganized the program. However, with 
these exceptions, the fundam^J,al program concept of work expfenence 
for youth appears to continue more or less unchanged under iocal 
sponsors, with more of the same problems that it had under federal 
directioi^ f 

The major work experience program for adults before ceta had been 
**Operatuin Mainstream/' Mainstream and equivalent work programs 
wer«^ some casefe temporiry '^parking fots'* for persons awaiting entry 
into ojher programs. Principally, however, they were employment of last 
resorti providing income and some self-esteem for the elderly, adult 
residents of rural areaSi and others JJnlikely to make it in the regular 
labor market. Under ceta. work expenence for adults has expanded 

^ som^ewhai, made necessary* according to prime sponsors* by the 

^'Pcny ij/> The impact of GifYtmrr^i Kfartpawer Frvgrami, pp. 449-450. < 
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yr^:a ^^^n v,^^^ 

< to to 19 20 29 30-39 40 4SU 50 59 60 + 

PRIME SPONSORS BY PERCENT OF ' 
FULL TIME STUDENT ENROLLEES 



•Tttle I eitPtoOiT^rtl *or lirit 3qu«fterJOt fi«at 1976 ' 
SOUftCE Ba»<J *rt Emplovfrvent and Trairtin^Adminntrattofr Oaia * 

f ICURE 3 pFjme iponsAjri; wnh high leveU of fulJ-timc siudtnis m Title I spend more 
on work expencnt^e ^ind k^s on da^^room tj;)imng arul other jclivittes. 

r^tession. In one count), although work experience is regarded "more as 
ipakework and income maintenance than solid preparation for unsubsi* 
dized jobs" and despite negative sentiments expressed b) the planning 
cotincil "the staff has/willj-nill), been led into a large effort in this 
area.'' Another, however* regards work expenence as a useful holding 
device for those \^ho are unemplojed but have a strong attachment to 
work. One sponsor in the stiid> sample eliminated work experience as a>i 
independent activit), it is offered onl) as a^meaffs of income support to 
participants enrolled in classroom training, but this appears to be an 
exception to the prevailing practice. 



ON-THfc-JOB TRAlNtNG 

Changes in on-the-job training as a result of ceta were minor. Before 
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^CETA. empl^jers had a choice between paiUcipating in "high-suppori" 
programs* ifl vthich (hej |>rovided supportive services for participants 
and were compensated according!), and participating in *1ow>support'* 
prpg-aniif. which .involved fewer services^ less moneywbut also less 
DiJther In general it appears that the high-suppori option most 
artracttve to large emplo)ers! And, under ctiA. there was a shift from 
' large emplovers w smaHer firms, and a corresponding movement from 
^ high'Suppor^to low-support contracts. Sponsors identified on-the-job- 
\ training more than an) other activity as a preferred strategv. but m fiscal 
^)9761ess than 10 percent of Title I ftnW^ was spent onorr. 

SCPPlFvitSTARY SERVKFS 

Manpower jargon defines two, categories of supplernfentar) services as 
adjuncts to major program activities. '^Manpower'* services generall) 
mcludc outreach, mtake. asirfssmeni, onentation. counseling, job 
development, and placement. Before ceta these services were usually 
provided bv the emplo)ment service. "Support" services generall) refers 
to services pr^videckb) other sociaKagencies to overcome emplo-)ment 
handicap, such as neahh problems or the need for transportation and 
child care facilities. Before c eta. the usefulness of these social services 
and the extent to which Jhe) f^hould be budgeted were frequent!) 
program issuer Recentl). relativel) little has been heaVd on the subject, 
in part because sponsors have been able to*niAke cost-free referrals fo 
other service agencies withm their jurisdictions The Cook County Title 1 
plan for fiscal 1976 specified that no more than 5 percent of the cost of a 
slot was to be spent on support services* both Cook Countj^ and'the 
Phoenix consortium indicated that thej planned to reduce support.cosis 
b) greater use of other community agencies. The Mame bo5 Title 1 plan 
also called for expenditures for support services that averaged 5 percent 
of panicipAnt costs, but this was significantly more than wasspeftt before; 
CETA % r ' 

The principal change with regard to manpower services has b^en in 
deliver) agents (see Chapter 6) rather than m the nature of the services. 
The deliver) of "direct placements'' has been a particjflar. source of 
controversy. The Department of Labor msisted that placement of job- 
ready workers who have not participated in any other substantive ctiA 
program be done exclusively by tnSfc employment service (ts). Pnme 
sponsors viewed this as an mtrosion on local autonomy, but dol was 
concerned with buttressing the mandate of the rs and with reducing the 
' duplicationoffunctions. 

Sponsors have jtistified iheir direct placement services on a number of 
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grounds. Direct placemen: helps \o ease the pressures generated b) large 
numbers of eligible job applicants and conserves resources for others 
who need more assistance It builds the image of the sponsor as an 
emplo)ment-oriented*agenc) and broadens potential job prospects for 
ceta clients FinalK, jt helps meet cntical placement goals b\ serving 
persons v,ho are relatively easv to place and makes the p^nme sponsar^s 
general performance look better. This issue, illustrates the collision 
bet\^een one C£Ta objective, local decision ipaking, Vfilh another 
objective -- the use of existing institutions. The cjuestion Avas finall) 
resolved by having ooi entourage, but nut mandate, the use of the ts 



SLMMARY ' H 

L'nder CElA^local sponwrs were to have a chance to expenment with the 
manpower programs, shaping them to fit an individual's needs or the 
uniq^characienslics of a particular labor market Change has occurred, 
hui It oKl^not take the direction that some had envisioned 

. • Program cliange <^n b^ rr^ea^ured in terms of alterations in the 
nature of programs offered anJ in terms of shifts in the relative emphasis 
on ,varu*us kmds of programs. The nature of program services and 
aLtivities changed Intle under/ KTa: The overwhelming majont) of pnme 
spv>nsurs surve)ed indicated that their strateg> in determining the kinds 
of programs to be offered undep Title I ^as to retain the existing kinds of 
programs, using the established program operators. Onl) one sponsor in 
the studv sample intrcKluced a tutall) new program design, a few others 
introduced novel pilot projects, 

* Contributing tu the status quo were the Iegac> of past programming 
the decentralization to smaller planfiing units for which alternatives are 
fewer, the recession that sponsors felt hmrted their options, and the slate 
of the art -onlv the most sophisticated sponsor staffs were in a position 
to improve upon existing program models. Finally, the Department of 

^Xabor was preoccupied with getting the mone) spent and assisting 
^ponso^5^ to develop apprupnaie administrative and procedural struc- 
ttijes . . \^ ' 

* Traditional pre-< ma worJt experience programs for^ )outh aod 
adirlts have c<yntinued nearl) unchanged under cfja. A .fev^ sponsors 
have etitnirtated work experience, <but. most Jiave retained il and 

'increased expenditures Cor adult programs m response to the recession. 
Wurk experience cootinues to absorb a major share of Title ' funds, 
despite evidence even before <|.ia that for*)outhi at least, the qualitj of 
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man) such programs contributes little 10 positive attitudes, better work 
habits, or job skills, 

• Sponsors have, however, shifted the balance of programs dunng the 
first 2 years. They did not at first plan significant changes in tlje 
djsfnbutton of resources among major pro-am activiues. but the effects 
of fiscal pressures jn big cities, difficultjes in getting programs going 
under new sponsorship, and the recession all contnbuted to a shift of 
fund^ away from ciassroom training and orr (from 60 percent iji fiscal 
1974 to 40 percent of program budget in 1976 and 50 percent in !977> to 
a greater^ emphasis on work expenence and public service employment. 

This shift, arising from external and contingent circumstances rather * 
than from any 'spoi^r conviction (hat \i made the best balance to 
promote individual ^mployabilit). has aroused concern, because li 
appears to mark i subtle but definite change in the character of 
manpower programs,^ away from preparation for economic self* 
sufficiency and m th^ direction of subsidized employment. This isi 
especially true if funds provided under Titles II and VI are also 
considered. Mor^than 80 percent of all ceta fimds m the three titles has 
been osed 10 njainiam people in subsidized public sector jobs, often 
unaccompanied by Significant efforts to move them into unsubsidized 
employment. 



6T\)k Deliveiy of 
Title I Services 



Uliile ceta pnme spun^^ have tended to remain wJthin the chwed 
course' in the programs offered, thev have introduced far-reacmn| 
changes in the deliver) sjsiem and program operators. One result of 
these changes was to dissolve the near monopolies of the emplojjnent 
service and ihe mdia skill centers in iheir areas of service, 

Stfuctunng the deliver) system aftd selecting the service deliverers are 
the two pnncjpal tasks of c eta sponsors that follow from decisions about 
who will be served and what services will be provided. The term 
''deliver) ■s)stem" descnbes the interrelationships of agencies and 
organizations that carrj out the activities at entr). txiU and transfer 
points through which individuals pass as the) receive manpower services. 
It was the former chaotic state ^f these arrangements that led to ceta^ 
Before ceta, categoncal prcgram operators offered lo applicants onl) 
Iheir owTV services, as determined b) legislative or administrative 
guidelines. Each recruited it^ own clients, and seldom were clients or 
services shared with another program. ^ 

Within the s^me"communit>. some services might be duplicated b) 
several agencies, others might not be available at^l. Some agencies 
provided onl) part of the services for a single program package, others 
offered a whole program, and still others administered more than one 
program. Much of the criticism of the deliver) of manpower services 
before ceta was directed to such fragmentation and lack of coordina- 
tion. 

Under the Manpower Development and Training Act, the emplo)- 
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mem service and local vocational education agencies plaje^i the leading 
roles in mosx communities, but various communiU-based organizations 
and other agencies also furnished sen ices for ai^luities ^mming from 
the Economic Opporiunit) Act For the most pan* the greater the 
number of deh^erers. the larger ihe number of separate deliver) 
strucfiires operating within the communitv For example* relaiiveK 
smau^ouhtv such as Stanislaus (population less than 200»000^ had 10 
differeni manpo^er programs operated bv six different agencies In iarge 
cities, it wa> not uncommon to find dozens of programs, manv unknown 
to one another 

in addition to cnticisqiy:>f the proems, there *as dt&^tibfaction ^v^ith 
the dehii er\ agenties chembeKes The; diU not reach adequate!) sene 
certain segments oflhe communitv. thev ^ere not convenientK located, 
the) spent too much on administration (^.T^ offered to sponsors the 
opportunity to structure the manpower deliver) svstem and select the 
agencies through which manpow'tr serMces *ere to be delivered 

There *ere i^vo major expectation s^for < hi a One *as iha( the jumble 
of categorical programs would be transformed mio an orderK a^3^ of 
program actiMties jn each community, a' system ftith*cleariv designated 
entry points, each of which *ould have access to all services that the 
svstem provides The second expectation that under the eVe of the 
local sponsor, delivery agencies ytould he obliged to beccJftie more 
efficient and effective-or 5e replaced Discernible progress has been 
made.in the former goal: the e\tent improvement m the latter is not 
ciear and needs further study 

f 

SYSTEM DESIGN / 

\i ihlks mcepiion. there *as no workitrg model of a comprehensive 
deliver) system for pnm^ sponsors. atthou|h*some approximations had 
b«en attempted One was the Concentrated Emplovmeni Program UtP). 
created in 196^ to cot^rdmate strvice deliver^' within a limitec} geographic 
area* usually the low-income section of an inner cUj For the most part* 
c}Ps were sponsored by communitv action agenv^ies These agencies had 
difficuliv m coordinating services among subcontractors* organizational 
conflict and lack of cooperanon adversel> affected the poterftial of t hVs ^ 
Another early effort vfts the Comprehensive Manpower Program 
fTMPKa pilot pilogram anticipating c tiA. which wa^ established in nine 

^Charles R Ptn^jB^rn^d E Andtrson. Rjchard I Rowan* and Herbert R Nonhrup. 
The Itnpoci of Q^ernmertt ^fanpo>^er Programs In Cenerai and On WinOriltes ond }^omen. 
Philadelphia Induitnal R«<wfch L'mC V^Twrtun S<,ho<>l. LmverMi) t^f Pcnnijivama, 1975. 
Cli 13 
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u^^ted some of the sian-up 
»ticularl> among rclaii\el) 



areas in fi&Cal 1973 /he cmp expcnence 
problems thai v^ere^S^r encoumered* 
inexpenenced sponsors.' 

The concept of comprehensive service deluerj implied that all 
dCiiMties-and services offered in une geographic area \fcould be unified* 
and accountability for program outcome vtould be centralized Manpow- 
er services v^ould be coordinated, program participants vtould be 
exposed to a full range of training and service options* there v^ould be 
cOnunuit\ of responsibilitv for each client throughout his or her sta; 

Of xhe 24 local pnme sponsors studied in the first \ear. 4 v^ere found to 
ha\e a comprehensive delivery sjsiem* 1] to have a mixed sjstem* and 9 
to ha\e retained a caiegoncal configuration (see Figure 4). B\ the second 
>ear* 8 sponsors had adopted a comprehensive system, 6 a mixed system, 
and 10 retained a caiegoncal system, as shovtn in the table belovt 



Si P^ul . 

Chi^srcfT Coufitv 

Middk^ex County 
Boldntt. of Rjms*;> t -AinO 
BaljTite of tnion f ouju^ 
Kansas rit>,'lA>andotT<; 



Sew Vfjrk 

Balance f'f Cook Coutiiy 



Philddtlphid 
Pd^^f^C^inn 

Gcvdand Consortium 

Orangt Cf^un*> (. onsor tium 
PincMas St Pettrxbuifi < 



Those sponsors who tended to staj vtiih a caiegoncal system v^ere 
large cities, v^hich ha\e long had an established manpov^er infrastniciiire 
and significant political pressures, and consortia* wl^ich <ionsisi of 
numerous- separate junsdiciions The larger and mure urban aceas vvnh 
many ethnic groups ma) find a comprehensive s>siem» in v^hich a single 
agejicy controls program enlrj* less suited to their needs. Consortia 
prefer the categorical system* since it enables each junsdiclion in the 
alliance to control its ovvn actuiiies Movement to a comprehensive 
model* then* has be^n most tjpical of small and medium-sizld 
jurrsdiciions . 

The 5 largest sponsors studied* each v^iih a population of. more than 1 
million* have delivery sjstems that resemble their pre-itiA patterns (see 
Table 23^. All 5-New York City* Cwk County* Cleveland. Phtladel- 

*V S Departmcfii trf Labofi Manpuwcr Admin istratjoi/i. Mii/\p^/^r Report of the President 
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Type 
System 

Cdtegoncar 



Client 
Intake 



cry 

03 



Program 
Activity 
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Job 

Referr^ ' 



Mixed 




Comprehensive 




I-ECURE4 Client How madeh 



phia. and Orange Count> - have manj program operators that continue 
to maintain varying degrees or independence within the dehverj s>stenfi> 
Each> however; has organized parts of its entrj and exit services under a 
single agenc> or organization. New York has a network of 26 cit)*funded 
neighborhood centers* Philadelphia* an in-house manpower center* 
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TABLE 22 Djstnbutjon of Sample Loi^a] Pnme Sponsorsby T>pe of CETA 
Tide i CteJivery System and Population of Area. Fiscal 1 976 



Popui^ition of 
Pimic Spojisoi 


« 

Type of Deliver) S)stem 






Comprcheri^Jve 




Categorical 


I million ^nd ovcf 


0 


'> 


3 




3 


2 


4 


Le^^ than 


5 


'> 




^ TOTAL > 


8 


6 


10 



Cook Count) is usmg the einplojment senice for all intake, and Orange 
Count; has a basiC netv^ork of 6 recruitment centers run b> Jurisdictions 
wuhm the consortium. In Cleveland, man) of the participants are 
processed through Aims- Jobs— former!) the Cleveland cep. 

The smiplest wa) to ensure control over program operations, as well as 
to guarantee access to all program components, is to ha\e a single 
agenc) control thc^services connected ^v^th entry into the program, 
intake, assessment, and referral to an appropnate program option. By 
fiscal 1976. 11 of the 24 local prime sponsors surveyed had adopted a 
centralized intake model, and 2 more were planning such a system for 
fiscal 1977 Each of 11 sponsors^ith central muke controlled access to 
an averageof 8 major program actiVjUes. ' 

There has not been quite as much movement to^va^d centralizing exit 
functions. Opinion js divided as to v^hether ii is better to preserve 
accountability by making each operator responsible for the placement of 
Its own clients or to reduce 4uplicatiun of effoi^by establishing a single 
job development and referral uftri^peraung on behalf of enrollees of 
several programs. In practice, individual program operators ^vlth good 
channels for placing their enrotlees are encouraged to continue. 
However, some sponsors have arranged for centralized placement. Six of 
the 1 1 sponsors with centralized intake have centralized placement, but 
individual service deliverers also make some^a cements, 

A centrahzed system does not automatically represent an iTnpro\e- 
menl in the deli\ery of services, although in most instances this is 

-'"assiltqed to be the case. As one field researcher noted "ceta target 
groupsi^om the/ural and urban ghettos |may be] reluctant to enter a 
large, shiny institutional 'one-stop* office. If the clientele are not being 

' reaxrhed. . . . integrated systems are largely an exercise m futilfty.'' 

While they are more difficult to analyze, intermediate program 
activities appear to have been e\en less centralized. Whether sponsors 
Jiave retained the same servjces and activities previously offered or 
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whether the> ha\e adJed. sublracie^ or restructured the substance of 
programs is hard tu trace because the labels uf categorical program^ have 
often disappeared. Therefore, it js nearlj impossible to compare 
differences m programs before and after Ch i A. 

Changes in the number of major ser\ice deliverers might be one clue- 
Of ihe 254 pvc-i RTa progra[Tii> identified in 23 i>ample areai> rfother than 
N'e\i York Cit\ and the balance of stales), in fiscal 1975 under ceta. one- 
third v^ere either discontinued ur v^ere assigned to different operators 
Accord'Ag lo a Department of Labor slud>. there vtas a 35-percent 
lOgrease in the number of service dehverers in the first >ear— from an 
estimated J.440 under mdtx and kcja sponsorship in nscal 1974 to.L950 
under Title I of ( eta in fiscal 1975 ^ The number of subcontractor^ has , 
continued to increase sub^tantiaJl) * In Cook Counlj. the number of 
^ubcon tractors .shot up from 130 ir 1975 to 235 in !976 because of the 
iisung a'i pnmar) contracts of dozens of contraction behatf of individual 
panicipantsjor classroom training and on-ihe-job training. 

' Some specific examples ma> indicate more clearl) the types of chartig^ 
thai have occurred \n Topeka. the follos^ing programs operated pnolr/to 
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SI K . ^ SXiM Jr.iinmi: plji.t'mLift 

In the first >ear. the Topckd schtH>t s),st£m and the communii) action 
agenc) v^ere dropped^ as se^vKe^^dellVeceE;s. but there was no program 
change, as the prime sponsor took (jver ^he antj Mainstream, 
* programs . [n the second vear. (ju . ^i.R. and Ihe j/ocaliona! -technical 
^schmil %ere dropped is delivery agents, and all classroom uaining was 
assigned lo the Kansas Neurologit^al Institute This shift in delivery 
agencies changed the kinds uf courses pflTered m classroom trainmg. 
There ren^aii^d ontj three deliver) agencies in fiscal 1976. the 

-^t'S Depaftmcm uf Labtjr Manpo^ver AaminjsiralJoi^. Manpower Inhnhange. ]{\^ 
Ociob<;r 1975 , , ^ . ' . . ' 

'*A CiAO repOTL rcfew lu "50.000 or mure" vubgtaniees undtf rtTA^ij the vast majonty of 
these arc grant w under Titles J I and ^ ' 
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employment gprvjce, the Kansas Neurological Institute, and the pnme 
sponsor. In that )ear/the employment service, Jid all the intake and 
assessment and counseling, the institute did most of the. classroom 
training, and the prjpie sponsor did everything else, a Ijitle classroom 
training and all uf the work experience and ojr. Thus, all of the program 
options that had previyusl) been available were still offered but wJth far 
fewer service debverers. 

In Sianiblaus Count), uhich had a similar range of pre-c eta programs, 
the situatiun \^as very different. The Public Service Careecs program was 
dropped, une deliverer, the National Alliance of Businessmen (sAB^was 
dropped, two activities have been added, each provided b> a ndw 
agency The teaching of Engjish as a second language 15 one n^w 
activity . the other is a construction training program in which clients are 
[earning carpentry skills by building new houses. Otherwise, the 
programs and agencies are the same 

rhef Phoenix -Mancopa area was served b> 10 agencies before ceta. 
Under ctTA these agencies remained operators, but most were relocated 
to one of three neighborhood centers. Two of these centers served 
Phoenix, at the third. i><irving MaricopaCount), the county and other 
operators conducted wor^ experience and other programs. In fisc^fl 1976. 
five j>mall new proi^^s-^fwere funded - the Phoenix Indian Center, a Basic 
■Youth Projeci^x^ Black Theatre Troupo, and two union training 
programs.,,^i((ni of these projects was to be conducted b> a new agency 
to be located in one of the three centers. WTiile these projects increased 
the number of deliverers bj 50 percent, the> accounted for less than 10 
percent ofTitfe I funds. 

The foregoing illustrations demonstrate .v-arying degrees of consolida- 
tion of the standard functions Sponsors have been moving toward 
delivery svsTems that centralize intake and, to a lesser extent, consohdate 
the rest of the program However, integration of services among titles has 
not occurred. While eight sponsors in the sample indicated that their 
intake centers processed applicants for all three titles, once applicants 
came through the dcx^r, interviewers simply sorted them into Job-ready 
or not-job-ready groups and assigned them correspondingly to public 
service employment or Title I activities. There was^tle or no provision 
for the transfer of services from one to the other. There vtas only one 
instance in the sample of persons being"trained under Title I and then 
assigned to a public service job under Title II or VI. \ 
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PROGRAM OPERATORS 

Consistent with the stress on local aiitonom)> Congress placed the 
responsibiitt) for selecting the agencies to provide ntianpower services 
with the prime sponsor There were to be no "presumptive deliverers.'' 
CETA supporters anticipated jhat this would put pressure on existing 
agencies to become more efficient and responsive and that wasteful or 
ineffective agencies would be dropped. However, cntics feared that this 
authont) would lea(J to the extinction uf the advocac) base built up over 
the I96ps b> minorities and the disadvantageji> Thej were concerned 
that **public agencies such as the schools/ personnel offices and 
vocational educators . > . (might) 'capture* the programs or squeeze out 
effective jcommunit) groups which could serve as planning or delivery 
agents".^ • 
^'^--hf'the face of such objections* Congress also stipulated that existing 
insiitutions uf demonstrated effectiveness should be used to the extent 
deemed feasible. Having thus disposed of the issue. Congress left it to the 
fipderal and local administrators to sort things out. >^'hat followed was a 
struggle over turf>* 



One of the most striking results uf decentralization has been the 
emergence of af new agenc) for service deliver) — the prime sponsor ^elf. 
Thjs ^as com? about as sponsorsjiav^attempted to coordinate and' 
centralize the d cl i vcq Gyo tcrrrrnntegration was accompanied b) a 
reduction in the number of agencies controlling the basic operations and 
extension of the role of the local prime sponsor from administrative 
overseer to direct program operator Prime sponsors cited additional 
' reasons for moving into operations, unsatisfactory performance b) 
existing agencies and a reluctance to cTioose among oiganizations 
competing for program contracts. Others have suggested that bureau- 
cr'atic aggrandizement on the part uf the sponsor s stafT ma) also have 
been a motive. 

Seventeen^iLW local sponsors in the sample reported that the) were 
directl>.eflgaged in ^me aspecl of program operations in fiscal 1976. Of 
the Tl spon^rs with\entral intake. 6 operated that aclivit)?and 2 more 
planned to take it oJer (from the employment service) in fiscal 1977. 

Result*^ of a Department of Labor survey of the operating Vole of 

^N^tional Manpower Policy Task '^'fK ^ Qomptthe^i^^ Employmem and Tratrung Aa 
OppoftuntUts und Chalkngex. W^h]npon> D National Manpower Policy Task Force* 
Apnll974.p 10 




i6'.} 



0^ 



Expenditures for Service DeUvereTi* 



$39 T Milhon 




$698 Million 



FISCAL YEAR Ifl74 



*ExcJudM «l(ovvttnc4», vv«oa», Iring* b«n«ftt], I974,f igum for coftipofAble proer«m» 
SOURCE &Med (>n OaUlrofn £mpt(>Vf*^t ^ndTrainmg Adrnirk[|irfttbn ^ ^ 
O ftE 5 Pnme spbnsors' r^lej z% service deliverets under CETA art; increasing. 
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sponsors m 1976 were MmiUr Pnme ^pon^ors were reported as operating 
the intake function m 61 percent of Title I programs and as being the 
. primar) deliverer of placement services in almost half of the Title I 
Ffr<5grams.^ ^ , ■ * ■ 

An ^ai)sis of Title I expenditures provides another nacasure of -the 
new importance of^sponsors as program operalQrs (see Figure 5 and 
Table 23^ The emplojrpent service, education agencies, and kading 
cpmmunitj-ba^g^d organ tzatiuns ^tccvunted for about 7>'percent uf aU-v 
expenditures in fiscal 1974 and atx>ut 62 percent in fisLaH976 The pnme 
sponsor shares the remainder with all other Agencies, but the proportion 
nov;; going to the pnme spon^r is sizat^^- 



COMMLMTY-BAShD ORfMMZATfO^S 

Although funding of the major cummunit^-based urganizatiuns (CBOs) 
increased significantlv during the first 2 )ears uf < eta. the -Mud) found 
that these organizationi> express considerable uneasiness about their 
changed relationships and Responsibilities and the expanding role of the 
sponsor as a direct delrver^ of service According tu dol national data.* 
fun<Js contracted to tfie'lhree major communit) -based organizaiiuns— 
OK, the Urban Leagy<, and* slr - rose from $46 million in 1974 to ^ 
million in 1976 (se^ tafhle^) Hwever. their proportionate share of 
total Title I expenditures chJhged little from 1974 tu 1976 (see Figure 5). " 

The local prime sponsor reduced < bo funding because of what it 
viev^ed.as poor performance in M^me distances. A few organizations lost 
ftinds'^hen political alliance^ shifted, dut even where c BOshave retained 
their role as ser\ice deliverers. the> d<j not necessanl) control the flow of 
'clients from entr) tu exit, but ma> 'provide onl) certain services within 
the total sequence The) frequentl> are required to serve all applicants 
rather than jusi their /original c<mst)tuenc). c BOs believe their autonomy 
has been curtailed'and see a potential challenge tt> the rationale for ^cii 
existence'^ . 

Such concerns prompted <ji( to seek legislation for separate financial 
support for itself and the other com^nunitj-bay^d organizations. In a 
statement at a House committees oversight hearings, a spokesman said 

*L S Dtparimcm of [^bof Oflity of Prugram EvaJuatioiU' Employmcnr and Trajmng 
AdmtTXtstration. "Re^rt on (tT^ sesa Linkages and ReUtionshjp^T ^March 1976^'' p 4fi 
(unpublished) 

^Sce^ for je;ianfipk« (*haftc$ Kn<lcr\ discu^ion of Jti^^ Js\ue jn ''Topcka. Kansas*'' In 
William MircngtfT ed . Transttton io DCi^nff^iizeJ fyanpower Frvgrarm Etght j^rea Sfu^ites. 
Commjlt« on Evaluarion "*>f EmpJo/mcnt and Training Programs. Wasbjngron. DC 
National Academy of Sciences. Marcti 1976* pp M 1 5 
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r 

TABLE 23 CETA Title I tKpendilures by ^or Service Deliverers. 
Fiscal 1974 and 1976*' /millions af.dollar^) 



Service Ddivery AgtfRcy 

Commgmiy orgjniZdtJtjn^fOlC. Sf R. NCL? 
Other deliverer^ 

SubtouJ fexpendjtures for services? 
Expenditures for 4^J(^Udn^^^. jpd frmjic 

pJ>^r^cnts to ^nroJic^s-^ 
* TOTAL 





rv 1976 


9il 


6? 


46 


95 


162' 


271 


93 


265 


39] 


698/^ 


477 


892 


868 


L590 



SOLRC t t umpuitd from Lmpfi^v misfit 4nd Trdmm& Adininistrjtjufis L S Uep^rtment 
of Labor data 

^Inilude^ S percent vocational citucation grants to governors 

^Sp.jfisi^r expenditures *mpl<>y m<;nt ser^n^c estimated b) u^inf^ [JOL datj ox\ number 
of man yeir^ contracted and a rate of % \ S.OOO per man ^ear , i 
^Includes somt wag<? /alio want* expenditures 

^Cdkula*ed u^m^ total Tine I expenditures fui prjme sponsor tlasiroom train^n^. 
sUbtrjLting Title t expenditures on'aUov^an^^es and adding expenditujes from the 
5 Percent vocational educati^n^ant 
^Calculated as residual 

''^fuirtiated at 55 Per<:en(^>f total Title 1 expenditures for I 974 



f>BLE 24 F^derai anU Local Funding of Communny- 
Based Organizations for Manpower Services. Fiscal 
I974-Ig76 (millions of'doliars) ^ 



OrpamzaTion E Y 1974*^ EY 1975 i Y 1976 





Die 


ir 


42 


55 




(Vban L^aPye 


10 


J6 






\ SIR 




19 




r 


■\ TOTAL 


46 


. ^ 77 


95 



SQl-'R^t t.mploymcnt and Training Admm lUratiori. U S. Depart 
merit o^ Labor 



lhaioK "^ias" . . . m danger of being fraginenuzed><di\ided. weakened 
^ and pOs:>ibl) destrajed." He spoke of the need to preserve the oic 
training sequence from ouirfeach itiruugh training and counseling to 
placement, ''the inlegnt) of the oic process . . > should be main* 
tamed. . > "\ 

'^Suitment L>f ^ Le^n H SulJivan-. Chainnjn of Jiie Board> OpP^irtunities fn^ostnaJiia- 
lion Ctnurs of Amcnta> m 1/ S Q>ngress, Ho*>s?> Oomm\l\^ un Education and Labor. 
OvcrjigAf Htann^i ort th^ Cuff^rc/icrtJuf^ ErttpLymeni and TmiT\in% Aa. Part 3, Before the 
I Subcomniute« on M^npuwert Conipensdtion> and Health dnd Safet;y. 94th G>ngre^. 2nd 
• S<sss)0n, August 26. 1976, pp 229-2K* 
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- The indmation of some pnme sponsbfi lo absorb rather thin 
coordmaEe the work of other agencies has been noted. The Dir^sctor of 
Human Resources and Exonomjc Develojimeirf^for Qieveland indicated 
^ that agenctes such as the emplo)nient scnice. the vocationaS^ducation 
agenc>* the Concentrated Employment Program* and the n^tion^l 
^ Ail/ance of Busmessmen are generall) reluctant to cooperate withS^h 
other or with the pnme sponsor* and that the onlj waji^ to create a tr 
^ comprehensive manpower s)stem would be for the cjtf |cwveIop tl: 
f^apacit) to deliver all manpower sendees. San 'Joacjuin^iablished 
^cen^rat jntake, assessment* and r^eferral center a( Stockton in 1977 that) 
t .Consolidated, man) of the sen ices then beftg furnished* not onl> b> the 
emplo)n)eiit service* but also by cbos andMhe vp^ational edacatjor 
agenc). In Kansas CiE). the emplp)rhent service was at the outse^ 
repld9ed as se^jc^ deliverer b) a number of cbos, including ser^u^ 
Ufban^League* and the local communit)' action agenc). The numbe*^ of 
sendee deliverers was cut from 14 to 7 in fiscal 1977* and services were to 
become more highl) centralized. One of the three cit) commissioners has 
^ alread) suggested publicl) that the cit^ take over ''the whole thing" in 
order to erttl the annual "hassle" among senice dehvefers and provide 
* better program coordination. 

, ^There are. of course* different wa)s4n which sponsors can take over. 
Irt several areas^ sponsors have absorbed the staffs of the t.BOs as well as 
their funttion^. To some* this appears to be an advantage in the long run* 
s>nce service to the target group now becomts a pan of the s)stem rather 
than a function outside it. On the^ther hand* tt ma) signal, as others 
feai^a decline in attention to those most in need. ^ 
In a lefter to the National Associatiqn of Counties dated Jul) 29, 1^76* 
' ^the Department of Lafcor stated that henceforth* if prime sponsors 
planned to make change&jn deliver) agents* these changes would have to 
be^ supported b) a detailed documentation of the reasons for change* 
fr including data on **compreheitsive costs* t) pes of sen ice and responsive- 
ness of senices." It remains to be seeg whether regional offices will 
, interpret this as a signal to discourage further fhanges in senice deluer) 
^ agencies. Including c bos. ^ ^ 

\ COMMt^NITY AmON AGtNc TtS 

Pnor^io c*tTA, communit) actyn agencies (caas) operalefl manpower 
V programsjin 21 of. the 28 areas of the Sample. In 1975*^ three sponsors 
(Topeka* Lorain- Count)* and S^islaus County) took over tftpe c^a 
pri^^ams or a^^igned them to yiMf agencies. WTiile 18 sponsors retained 
^* • *<AAiin fiscal 1976* several (Uniofi Count)* Kansas Cit)*Prange Count)* 
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and Roicigh) reduced their rtjlc. Precise data fur fiscal 1976 are not 
available, but Community Service* AjjmjniMraliun officials estimate 
that, at the naitunal level, the dollar value uf Dot tFTA funding was 
about the same in 1976 as m 1975 

VOC ATtOsAL EDLt MJOS 

While fund^ spent un clavsruom trailing <buih bv prime sponsors and 
froib the supple meniai 5-perceni governuj'^' granu for vocational 
education) mcreased 45 percent *from S360 million in 1974 to S524 
million in 1976). thev did not keep pace with the increase in total 
expenditures on Title I activities, which rose'^about 80 percent OOL data 
also indicate an internal shift in the use of classrcMjm training funds, with 
a relaiivelv smaller prop<jrliun going fur allowances and a greater share 
to the insiilulions ihemseK^ The effect of" this has been to sust^p the 
pruporlion uf total Title ! e,npendiUires actuallv g(jmg to educational 

^ institutions 'The share of Tii!e I dollaii guing to classroohi training- 
uould have been smaller m 197? and 1976 if not for the 5-percent 
^mone^. * 

The 5-percent monev has alsij been a factor in persuading pnme 
sponsors ti^ spend more otT public education agencies than thev 
^-jtherwise might Puhlic vocational education i"^ bv no means monolithic 
It 1^ f^ffered b) bott) state jnd local s\^tem\. b\ high sc^hools. communitv ■ 
Colleges. vocalKyidl -technical institulet^nd ulher public sources Lrfder 
f F.t\ there- has*r>een m'^uch greater opportunit) for these institutions lo 
compete direct!) for sp<msur funding, and sponsors reported consider- 
able shifting tn ihe use of these stjui^es 

part, the shifts mav be due ti> the tensions between pome sponsors 
and vtx-ational education officials Omflicts general!) revolve ^iround the 
^ seletium uf trainejes. performance standards, and dijra'tion of courses, 
Edi^catjon officials Cf>mplain ih<it trainees are not selected carefull) 
Thev alvt) tend to fav<jr longer, more broadi) based, and C^reer-onented 
occupational preparation, in contrasi to < Ha sponsors, svho frequent!) 

* Kek sht^rt. smgle-purpi>se courses to prepare trainees for specific entr)^| 
level jobs Sponsors re5p<jnded lo these problems, in part ^t least. t>) 
moving to individual referrals and b) using a much larger number of 
training facilities, which presumab!) offers iX greater range of curnculUm 
options In the Orange C'ountv consi^rlium. for example, where three 
communii) col!egcs had previuush del(Nfcred all vif the MDfA training, 
the prime sp<msor is now toniracting with four colleges, two regional 
occupational pro-ams, t*vo school d^^tricts, and si>me private schtK>ls, 
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The increase of mdividuaJ reftrraU appears lo be^ coninbuung to the 
demise of the skil! centers -vocational education'inbtitutjons established 
und(r MDTA to serve manpo^ier enrollees exclusive!). Of the 10 areas in 
the ^mple that had been using skill centers, 6 had abandoned ihem b) 
fiscal (^"^6, citing reasons such as the limited range of courses, high cost^ 
and poor pepfoni^^ce. 

Some of the conflict between vo<:ational educators and ceta sponsors 
ma\ anse from differences in straiegj and outlook. In-manj cases, 
ho^fcever, sponso^ changed ciassfoo^m tnining deliverers for other, mor^ 
political considerations. One factor alreadj mentioned is the propensity 
if sponsors to operate programs directly For example, when the 
Cleveland coasoruum v^anted a second sl^ul-naining center, ii decided to 
operate the center direcilv 

To summarize, the pnme sponsor appearsXo be enerting authonty ^ 
o\er classroom trainrng of the estaWished vocational agencies m 
somewhat the same v^ay ^ it h/s with ihe community-based organiza- 
iions The result )s ^ dissoiuiion of the near-monopoly previously held by 
a feu educational agencies However, ii sqpns unlikely th^ sponsors will 
attempt to provide technical rraining^on a targe scale themselves* Fjor the 
most p^ri, ihev are using m'ore training agencies 

EMPLOYMEsT StftVK E 

cEtA'tias had a greater effect on the orgamzational relationships of the^ 
employment service than on any of the oiher long-time service dehverers 
In the first vear of ctTA. the employjnent service lost a significant 
number of staff job/previously funded by manpower programs Bttt 
more important tha/> ib diminished positi^^n as one of the delivery agents 
IS \Xs loss of pniTjacy as the manpouer plann^r^nd the linchpin m 
manpower operations Most significant in the long' run may be the 
challenge that /eta presents in terms of the basic labor "market mission 
of^the employment service 

It IS one of the'ironies of public administratioa that Congress, in 
resecting to the mdtiphcity and duplication of manpower programs on 
the locaf scene, created ,a new federal-local system alongside the exi^tmg 
federal-state emplovment service network established by ijie Wagner- 
Peyser Act in 1933 Thus, the stagd%^as again set for competition and 
duplication. 

From Its inception in 1933/intiI the early 1960s* the employment 
servite occupied a major position in manpower affairs. Oi^ly in the mid- 
i%Os, with the on^t of the War on Poverty, did the hegemony of the 
mpkjymeni servn,^ hegii^ to be challenged. The Manpower Devdo 
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ment jnd Trainmg Act expanlied and prcierveJ the dominant position 
of the emplu\mefit ^erMce Hu\\e\er, the Ecunurr^c Opponumt) Act of 
J l%4 intruduced the Office of EconumiL Opportunih (otoj jnio the 
mdnpvmef arena, challenging exi:>ttng in^tituUuns. including the empluy 
ment ^en jte. for nut beiAg respynsJ\e tu the needs of the djsad\anlaged 
^The^ 196(K v^ere ch^raLtenzed b\ an explosion uf sov,ial programs and b\ 
biller bureaucralK straggle amt^ng rx^i.. ni-u. and oto ^\er the 
manpH»\\er urmpufients t>nhe Great So^t\ programs The dol sav^ the 
\\Ttrld ihruugh ^^manpi^wer^Lolured" glasses, the oto Mesved the same 
^Lcne through glasses colured '^pov^r" and made its ^Uims ^ccording]\ . 
Ht\\ ^ fijcu^ wa^; practical!) jll-encompassmg 

The re^pt nse the emplo\men( service tt> the problems of the 
disadvantaged uas mixed Pressed b\ the Department of Labor to 
participate mure >triingK m m4npt)\\er programs for Ihe disad\antaged. 
the empln\men! ^erM^e found it^^elf facet! uith a dilemma If it did not 
gKe priority dlt^ntion to the di^ad\antaged. it \Mjuld be ac<?used of benng 
msen^it*\e to >lht^se most m need if it focused its resources on the 
disadvantaged, this emphisis \\ould he at the expense of its basic mission 
*.>f matching employer job Girders \Mlh t^ualihed jub applicants Some 
agencies perceive themselves in Ehe same Kind <if quandarv \Mth < hl\ 
m^npt^v^er programs' 

A^,manpo\\er prhgram^ pr^jliferaled. hs agencies became increasmgK 
inu»lied m them, until une m e\er) fnur of their positions \\as funded 
from specidT manpo^eir legislation The impact of lipon the ts 
agencie> as deliverers uf mjnpimer serMccs \aried considerabK among 
regions*dnd \tates Although SO percent of the pfime sponsors used the 
emplt^ment service to some extent, state agenc) man-\ears funded for 
manpo\\er programs decimed from the 6,000 positions that had been 
allocated in fiscal 1974 for cji^i \ k>a pr^^grams to 4,500 in 'fiscal 1976 for 
c<>m parable < n\ Title 1 programs t*^e Table 25)" ' * 

^ In fiscal 1975. the first \ear of < hM. the level of fs participation in 
manpLi^cr programming under. Title I declined about 30 percent from 
t)j^l974 Ie\el for tiomparable pri>grams pKcal 1976 shosved a modest 
gam, hut the number of f-s siafiT-Nears supported bv. agreements wilh 
prime spimsor^ under^Title I v^as still abi>ut 25 percent beto\v the 1974 
le\el * 

This loss wac offset to a considerable extent bv ts acti\it> under c tTA 
Titles Jl and Vi Htme\er, the gam uas Lonfined entirelv to batance-of- 
state areas, in which the K^al <jffices \\ere bctten integrated in the 
commutyiy and^here ihere were fewer alternative Jeliverers (see Table 
26) 
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TABlt -5 Man Years Contracted by Stale Employment Security Agencies 
for CETATillerft IJ.andVI Manpuwer Activities and Payment of AJlowanLes 
in Fiscal W4-I976 





Fmploym^nt Ser^ce 










Title P 




Spe.ul 




Totd ^ 


I97i 
I9':'6 


4.545 ' 


L385 


^« 

53S 


591* 

463 


6 680 

5 8fc4 

6 729 



I 9 74 mtltidet man ytar^ con?ra*t*d fvr MDT A dnd Econo'mn. OPportunitJ« Act 
servJCfi fiwal 19^£ and 1976 ft>r ChT A Pnme sPonm* 



^TABIE Empluy*nent Se;\i^e Man Yean Contracted CETA Prime 
Sponsors. Fiscal 1975 and 1976"^ " 





SUK BOS Sp 










P> 1975 


F \ I9n 


1 y 19^5 


TY 1976 


Titkl 


2f>59 


2 2f 3^ 




2 221 


2 290 


TttkMf 




,^6S 




85 


43 ' 


Tttk VJ 


461 


806 




209 


l€& 


TOTAL 


2 ■'^ii 


3 427 




2515 


2 501 



SOCKL f- tmplij>menJ ar>d TtainmK Admmittraiion. U S Department <>f Laboi 
^'h )i^lud*ii mdn ^<4fs ^(^ntia^ ted fur y r>cmployiu« fit miordfm; ii;r* ice uf under sUti; 



A^ the\ move toward a Lomprehensive deliver) sjstem and become 
tamiiiar with the entpj-exil functions previousl) performed by the 
empl(j\nient service pnme bponsors ha\e been assuming more of these 
responsibdities themselves. For example, tn 20 o( ihe 28 pnme sponsor 
areas tn the sample, thejts either has no rote, has a dimmished role, or is 
threatened v^'ith dechn^f)^ status and funds. 

The explanations for the reduced role of the employment service \ar) 
with the respondents^ Pnm^ sponsors voiced three basic concerns. (!) 
limited effectheness in job placement and on referrals. (2) inadequate 
service \i) minorities and disadvantaged clientele. aAd (3) excessive costs, 
especiallv for handling allowance payments. 

t ■ 
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Other respondents suggested additional considerations (1) lack o^ 
interest on the part of soHie ES offices, (2) empi;e building by ambitious 
CETA staff, t3> the influence of other local agencies with polUicall> 
effective constituencies: and (4) the operation b) some sponsors oj^the 
entry and ^xit points of their manpower s>stem as part of an effort to 
develop a comprehensive sjstcm. 

There seems to be littJe doubt that costs have handicapped state 
employmeoi secuni) 'agencies in bidding to perform ctTA services. The 
emplovment service has fixed costs thaf are often higher than those of 
pnvate or notiprofit agencies. The cost for handling training allowances 
through the unemployment insurajice s>stem was frcquentl) not 
competitive with cnarges made b) other deliverers. It \s not clear, 
however, that services are alwajs comparable. Nevertheless, because of 
such cost differences, ihe number of man-jears contracted for this 
activit) dropped about 30 percentover 2 years. 

State ES agencies used widel) different cost approaches and different . 
pricing strategies, depending upon whether they wanted to maximize or 
minimize their ceta involvement. To a considerable extent, their interest 
depended on iheir perception of how participation would affect their 
placement performance, upon which local e$ budgets a^e allocated to a 
large degree * 

'The ev^dence on whether the es has been diligent or effective in 
serving the^disadvantaged is mixed. The diminished role of the es was 
due in some measure to the decisions of sponsors to participate mor^ in 
placement and on-the-job training, in four instancesi the pnme sponsor 
was dissatisfied wuh the quality of es sjafT assigned to handle ceta 
placements Cbssaiisfaciion was also evident in other areas (Cluster. 
Lansing, and Raleigh), where the sponsors took oyer the placement 
function, and six other sponsors seemed to be moving la the same 
direction Similarly, several sponsors felt that they could do a better job 
of handling on-the-job training than the employment service. 
' However, not all sponsor placement activit> is attributable to the es ^ 
inadequacies In San Joaquin, for example, ^the employment service had; 
the bes^ performance of any program operator. In Ramsey* ihe sponsor 
added its own staff to work on placements w;th ts staff, not necessarily 
because the employ/nent servic^performed poorly, but'lo do a "more 
Coordinated*' job Transfers Mftesponsibili ties Slave occurred inr the 
smaller counties, cities, and consortia. In larger urban areas, stlch^as 
New York. Cleveland* Philadelphia, and Orange County, the es role was 
limited frbm the beginning. , * 

On the whole, the employment service has fared better vith-eos phfl[je 
sponsors than with local spcns<Jrs, but not as wefl as might have bee 
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expected the manpower agenL> with a siatevtjde network of locai 
offices. It could base been deMgnated h\ [he gosemor as the deliverer of 
manpos^er services m all of the Bos areas, in some instances, that has 
happened But in other states several factors operate to jnhibjt the 
governors from using their auihont) to press for the use of the ts 

First, governors are inclined to be respons^e to the wishes of local 
elected officials Because the bos programs are al^i^ost always decentral- 
ized. It IS awkward for governors to insist on the use of the ts if local 
authorities prefer their i^wn systems Second, man) is agencies have used 
the uni<jue character of the tederal-state ^stem lo ach^ve a large 
measure of independence b) cUing federal law to the gover^jr and state 
law to federal officials As a comequence of this "arm's length" 
relationship, the slate is agency was frecjuentK not part of the governor's 
immediate famiK and vtas' treated^accordingk In Texas and North ^ 
Carolina, for example, the gu^ernors bypassed the employment service in 
assigning responsibility for the statewide bos program Texas has. 
hovte^er. come to the aid of the ts*^^e local le%el through ingenious 
methods In fiscal 1975. the state used its special state funds under 
Section l03(ej of the act to contract with the employment service to 
develop jobs for fET a. clients In 1977 the state ^as to use this money to* 
finance the state ts agency tu proside a free allowance payment system 
to all local sponsors in the state This proposal was to free local prime 
sponsor administrative funds and. by lakmg advantage of economies of 
-i(^ale. provide checks weekly rather than biweekly However, despite 
thtse slices, c e-Ta has been a losing game for the Texas employment 
seN^ rETA-funded man-years dropped from 368 in 1974 to 285 in 1975 
and to3J7 m 1976* - • 

In Arreona. t)ie state department of economic secunt) ^^^rtioved 
aggressively to carve out a role for the local hs office In 1976. it assigned 
responsibility to the empioymeni service for al! intake, assesment. 
selection ^nd referral, placement, and foliou-up. This arrangement was 
extended for fiscal 1977. bi>t ihe decision ran mio strong local 
opposition One leilet from a ^council of governments declared. "Our, 
elected officials are opposed to the process i|iat was . used in tlje 
development of such a p<ilicy [T]o arbitranly change from an 

exisung system to a new one is not the best interest of the c{ients or the 
sponsor We have-^reviewed the Balance of State Manpovter Planning^ 
Council minutes and can find no indication that this matter was ever 
discussed or considered." 

There is little evidence to suggest that pnme sponsors systemaiicalty 
employed fjbjeciise. performance critena in choo^ng programlteliserers. 
Jhere was. m the first year, neither the time, the capability, nor reliable 
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program data for making compan>ons. It is clear> however, thaf the role 
of the ES in manpower programs hdS been ^enousl) affected b) the shift 
of amhont) from\federat to stale and local levels. The challenge is more 
serious nowthan ji was during jfie antipov'enj^era oT the 1960s. The issue ^ 

noionger limiied to ^enicih/for the disadvantaged and the challengers 
ndw ar^pohticallv potent eleited official. 

, The erosion of the £S rae in manpower programs is particularl) 
awkward for the Departmenp of Labor, which, as parent to both ts and 
CETv must balance iis responsibiht> to protect the autonom) of the ^ 

\ prtme sponsor and its obligation to eosure the maximum feasible use of 
the ES as an e^ubUshod manpower in?;tituiion Testifving at House 
oversight committee hearings on the empluvment secunt) S)Stenr in June 
19^6 and again at House oversight committee hearings on c£ta in 
September 1976. then Assjsunt Secretarv Wilham Kolberg appeared to 
move toward re-estabN^hing the position of the m this sphere of 
operations " . in ^he long run, it is clearl) not desirable, and 
resourfes Vill not permit.' funding of the ts and ceta prime sponsors to 
provide the same services Jn the sanie area to the^ same individuak^ 
Accordinglv* we "tl^re making efforts) to identjf) areas for improve- 
meni in the es, to avoid fundm| duplicative and overlapping services,^ 
Kolberg uated that the department intended to examine sponsors' 

^ reasons for Aot using the employment service m order to rectify 
deficiencies' and thus presumahj) dinflnate anv legitimate reaMjns for - 
sponsor^to choose other deliverers/ 

Durmg the first \ear of f £Ta, the extent to which the Employment and 
Training Administration intervened on behalf of ihe employment service 
varied amcfng regional officer Some> mindful of the decentralizing thrust 
of CET\, assumed a ^'hands-ofT' attiiude. Others, more concerned with 
the fate of the employment service.'^uiveiy inteKened, pushing relucunt 
F-s agencies on one hand and nud^Sg he?;itant pnme sponsors on the 
other. In the second year, there wasAiuch more con^Ktent and concerted 
effort to buttress the employmefit se^rviA. In July 1976* regional 
aditiinistrators were requested to urge sute agencies to offer "direct 
placement*' services to sponsors at no coa artd t© review critically a^y 



^Statement of WjHjaiti Kolberg, m t^ S C^»ngf?Ef, House. Coitimjttet on EdutaUon and 
Labofn Ovfmghi H^ann^i on the Compr^hensfv^ Emphyment <i/ui Tratntng Act^ Before ihe 
Subcommittee on Manpovbcr. Cumpensatiotl, and Health 4nd Safety. 94th Congrc^. 2nd 
Se»ion. September 29. 1976, p 752 
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prime sponsor ptan^'that did not propose to accept the proffered 

Oppoiiidon to this approach v^ai> voiced by some E5 agencies that did 
• not see their best interests served by this kind of pohcj and* more 
importanth, b) prime ^pyn^^or^ who viev^ed it ds an intrusion un (heir 
freedom tu selec^t agencies to provide manpu^^er services, A compromise 
\\as developed b) an advi^orj committee of ceta directors, v^hich 
recommenc[td that '*trA should not r«5tnct the t\pes of services v^hich 
prime sponsors maj contract from nur should it mandate an exclusive 
righjuo the ts for placement aciiviiy m a local area."^* 

The Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of ^976, ^^hich extended 
ihe pubhc service empluvmenr programs under Title VI, afforded a ne^ 
opporlunitv to increase ts participation in ctTA. The lta (las proposed 
that the; en\Dloymeni service furnish to the .pnme sponsor without cost 
(a) a pool of poteniml applicants for the enlarged Title VI pr^ram (the 
ts IS jn a unique position to Jo this, since the ehgibilit) requirements of 
the ne\v legislation are tied to the welfare and 1 1 status of apphcants. an(l 
this information is tn the 1 1 and \ms records of the ts offices), and (b) 
certification of individual ehgibttit), including the application of the 
re^juired fumil) income test. Lnder this arrangement, the prime sponsor 
would not be held responsible for anj errors in certification. In return, , 
the empluvmcnt service would r^tme from the pnme sponsor all job 
orders for the newlj *.realed Title VI position^and receive budge.t credit 
for placements made. Although this proposal, too, infringed on the 
decision-maL^ng authorit) of prime sponsors, ihe majority of pnme 
sponsors accepted the uffer^of (.^operation b> the employment service. 

SUMMARY ' 

Against the anticipation that earlier fragmented programs would be 
rearranged under < tr a into a comprehensive sjstem that would 



'^elegrdphjL Message, F^^^^d E Ldv^drd.s, tmplu)men( dnd Trai^m^ Admimstrauon, 1<j 
All Regj*mal AJminivtraiors. Jol> l6. i976 Dire*.i pUvcmcni^" are defined ai partiupanb 
placed in ^insubstdizcU employ mem aflcr rctci^ing onl> outreach, intake, and job referral 
■ «rvjccs Uom rhc < fia program 
'^Dirc^lors ^ork Cfoup Mecung S^nopsi^ Sojts on a mccung of the c^^ta Directof* 
Work Croup. Washington. DC. September 15. 1^76, Departrncnr of Labor 
f unpublished) 
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cen/rahze responsibility, reduce duplication^ and oflbr participants ^ 
greater program options* the study finds that; 

• One-third of the local sponsors studied have adopted a comprehen- 
sive delivery system for Title I programs; one-quarter have a mixed 
system: the remaining 40 percent have retained categorical delivery 
arrangements In general smaller cities and counties have been m(^ 
likely to move to comprehensive systems^ larger urban areas gnd' 
consortia in particular have tended to retain the categoncal structure or 
to adopt mixed systems. Caiegoncat programs may permit belter 
understanding of .the special problems of a particular target group and 
continuity in handling clients^ these must be balanced against the 
advantages of closer program control uniform standards^ and reduction 
of duplication and fragmemaiion that are inherent in integration and 
centralization. 

• As part of the trend toward integration, almost half ihe local 
sponsors in the sample have motved to centratize the entry facilities for 
the Title I program and bnng them under the control of a single agency. 
There has also been some movemenix but not as much, to centralize exit 
functions However." there is little or no coordination between employa- 
bility development programs of Title I and the public service employ- 
ment program under Titles II and VI. Nor is there movement of 
applicants between programSx even in areas where a common mtake 
center registers applicants for both pse and Title I. 

• One of the most stnking results of local decision making is the 
expandmg role of the pnme sponsor as a direct program operator. More 
than half of all^sponsors are reported to be delivenng intake and/or 
placement services m Title I programs. Within the sample> 16 of 23 tocal 
sponsors reported that they were directly operating some aspect of the 
program Many of these sponsors have concluded that centralization of 
delivery services can best be accomplished through their own organiza- 
tions. 

• The funding of the major communijy-based organizations more 
than doubled from 1974 to 1976— more^an the relative increase m total 
Title I funds. However, curtailment of some of theii' independence and 
range of services has given rise to a feeling of uncertainty about their 
j^uture. 

• The near.monopoly of skill training previously* held by f)ublic 
vocational education agencies has been dissipated as sponsors have 
shifted decisively to the use of a larger number of different types of 
training mstitutions and to greater use of individual referrals. 
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• The f s role m manpu^^er programs and. even more broadlv, its basic 
mission have been v^hallenged b) the emergen te of < l^a as a federal- 
I0C4I minpowet svsrem Vrith parallel and someumes competing func- 
tions Prime s^ponsors^ mv^redSingh are performjng'^ome of the traditional 
labor exchange funcuonb of the emplovment servicer particular)) 
applicant intake and job placemen* 
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Since the WtJrk Project^ Administration (wpa) in.the nii(i-I930s* the 
^United Stales has had relative!!); little experience with programs under 
'^yh1ch the government assumes responsibiliij for creatinjf^obs for 
individuals unable t© obtajji^empIo)meni in the private economy. Untd 
the earl) direo government mtervent4Gn ijf thejob market fiad 

b?en deern^d apprOfJtiate on I) in times of crisis. The federal government 
influenced the dfemand for labor onlj indirecU)^ thrcmgh n^onetary and- 
fiscal policies. ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ * 

*In the 1960st a (;pnfiuefSce,of economic and social fojces ■ brought 
changes in this lievtf^^Jt became apparent tbat even in good times there 
wer^ People and^lace^ that did nc^^share m Ihe^efleralaflfiuence, There \ 

gro^Mng^ demand for *goverTuti,^t. actions to revitalize thefe^ionc^j 
ofdepressed afesis and to assistjn the readjustment of workers^lisjllaceci 
b) automationy^Pressures for^ttvil nghts and social equality foctjsed - 
at"ientton on barners in the Job mariet /or groups such as youth, women, 

s minoqties* okl<?r worke^fs, £Hid^the poiJrIy educated, . * ' i 

''*idenufi<i&tion of thggt ^structural proWenp& led Jo speciaI^goverAn1e4it 
efforts 1o supptefnewinofietary and fiscal policies designed to stimulate 
economic gro^\th' One remed> proposed was* federally subsidized pifcljc 

' employment. The public sector was v^'e\tcd a^ a possible {jaccset^eL for' 
hiring those wAa have difficulty oBtainmg jobs, It'was presumed that 
with sup^leme!^ry. traifning ^r other assistance those persons couid 
^evVntually be" ab^rtj^ into unsujtTsidizeij employment. Prospects for'^ 
.transfernnjg Into reguIarjKiblk ^plojmenl seemed good Mhte slate an4 
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local guvernment emplujment had beei/gruwing steadil) Anulher t)pe 
of public' emplojmeni experience, which in\T>lved tasks .ihat 
could De performed bj tfi'e ledst skilled at ^he minimum wage level — 4iso 
afforded some preparation for regular employment. 



EARLY STEPS _ . ' ^ 

The programs of the 1960s were - tentative in their approach to 
emplojment of thf ij^sadvantaged in the public sector. Through the 
NeighbiJrhood VoiJth Corps (^^^ Mnd Operation Mainstream program:*,^ 
jubs created for |ow-income youth and^fi^r chronical!) unemploy^edx 

*workers served -both economic and social purpo'ies. .Although the 
contnbution of tJi^se programs In termi- of emplojabiht) development 
has been 4aestJoned. thT*) achieved other objectives. The .\,vc programs 
were-designed mainly to enable disadvantaged )outh to sU) in or return ^ 
to school b\ offering them supplem^tal income as well as work 
experience and job market orientation It was expected that ^vc wcuild 
also help to defuse tensions in the inner ciues. Mamsrtream was 
reUtiveh small-scalt program designed to give jobs to disadvantaged 
elderl) workers These 'programs became mainl) vehicles for income 
maintenance. The Public Servii^ Careers program attempted to provide 
Gaining and develop cdro#i ladders for the disadvantaged m the public 
sector, but this small program pruveJ^expensive. difficult, and not very 

, successfuUt -securing con>mitments'from empto)ing agencies 

Jn the TwOs. theVe was renewed interest m job creation programs on a 
large scale as a countercv cheat straleg). An attempt in 1970 to incKiiJp^ 
such programs^in a coniprehensive manpi>vi^er" act was vetoedTfj^ 
President Nixv^. wfc** described p\ibhc ^jcrvite employment as "dead en^ 
jobs in the public^ector ^ c ^ * ^ 

yijwever. ^n the folluwmg v5ar. th^^rifHiSfJencytraplojme^Act ikJtA) 
was'passed and approveTby jhe>Pf?s\^dJ;nU with the understant^tgg th 

'^obs tfe^ted woyl^be-"t(%'nsilional/" that is. temporary jobs leading 



lijwever. m the loHuwmg vear. th^^m<i5gency traplojme^Act 
'passed and approveTby jhe>Pf?s\^dj;nU with the understant^tgg th^Cj^^ 
> tfe^ted woyl^be-"t(%'nsilional/" that is. temporary jobs leading tb 
•jjjisu'fisidized elriplojmehl. The 1 1 a. wKich hev^tpe known as the Public " 
/^ployment Program iPt p). julhonzed $2.25 billion for a 2;;year penod. 
RapJ*Jl> raounflSJ *jnd cfTcclivcl) managed, this program created 175.000 
jobs' at itj peak ■ . ■ 

WheSnattciltiog turned tn thj^need for a comprehensive reform of the 
' manpower *(Atem 1973, the earlier d^flircnces ^between Congress .and ^ 
the administration reappeared. There was gcncral^onsensut> on the need 

"Roger H Di^*d>un* Th^ f^*/Iiiu ^ ^tj d/mpfehen^iv* Mitnpi/wef Ijejii^hiion. P^Jtt) Studics^n 
RmplflTfmctit jnit V^clfarc n^j IS. Bdliiinitrt;^ John^ Hopkins Lnivmtt) Press. 1972. p ! 
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for manpuMver refurm legi^Utiun. HuMveven Cungres^ lfi*>iste<i bn the. 
inclLi*>iun uf a significant pubh^ ^enjte empluj ment Lumpunent and the 
aJniinj*>tratiun*^(jppo*>ed it l"/! the gruunJs that it \^oLiId result m make- 
\^orkjobs 

C€TA LEGISLATION 

<HiA \\a^ .a cumpromise Through it. manpo^^er^ prugram^ \\ere 
decsntr^lized. and onlv that action uf the feU that pruuded fur publit 
serMC^ Jbb5» in area^ \Mth lingering pockets uf high un^mplojment (6 5 
percent ur ntorej v^as incurporated into the act (Title II) A proeiam 
participant M^as expected to use a clta job a^ a stepprng^syrfre tc 
unijubMdizeiJ^TnpJujment Like its plp predevessor. Title II ^.a^op^n tu 
all unemplu\ed. aUhuugh it urged spatial ^(.unsjderatiun tu those mu*>j 
disadvantaged in terms of duratiun of un^mplujmfini and employment 
prospects- ' * ^ 

But the modes: funding of Title H ^^^s madecjuate lu deal \Mth th^ 
iS^ejjs^Hi^ retessiun and the highest unemplujment rates ifi mure fhar/ 
30 \ears. In December 1974. Congre>s hastily passeci the Emergencv 
Jobs and LnempJo>tB€nt Assistance Act- This la authorized a 
-biHiun-Luunter^_)LlrLal puHic TeripTce trmpluvment program *< fTFA: Tttlc^ 
Vl)^ ' 

Title VI differed frum Title II in several respects. It extended pi^fic 
serMcf emplujment prugrams lu all areas, nut just thos? ^vuh subsianiial' 
uriempiument In addttjon^tu thusc \vhu \\ere given preference in Title 
If iVietfiam: veterans, former manpu^^er trainees, and the long-term 
unempluvedK persons whv> had exjiaijsled' unem|ikijmeni insurance ur - 
whu were nut eligible for \.\ benefits were to receive prefmed*^ 
^.uasideratiun Tu encuurage rapid impSementaiion. Cungress t^la^^ the 
requirWnent that spunsuTs attempt to find jobs for* particrpjnts in 
unsubsidized emptojmeni Placement v^as lu be Lunsidered un^J a^ a 
goal that ^.uuJd,^e waived, indeed, mure than 90per^.^nt uf alf sponsors 
recjyested and received' wan ers^ With a declme in the growth of \ 
emplojment. sp<->nsurs argued, thej could nut ensure openings in ( 
utvsubsidizcd gu\ernment or private sectotjobs Thus, une of the majur 
o^bj^ttlCes of public service emplojnaent - to provide a bridge to 
permiinentffeoplu) m'fenl vJa?r sacrificed tu cn^_uuragc speedj implem^n^ 
talion /f^SI/ ^ 



niic ^M?rg^JWutts^„«TTtf L ncmpJ<j)mcni A^siSUiiLc A<?g;^k^ spccidi 
^n^p]u>mcr)f{£islar)Le bcncfiU unemp|^)cJ *^>rkeTs n^i citable ft^r aihfmplu^ ^ 
vump«nvHiij^n and ^( j'Cdf p|-^jgrdm uf frndDcrtJ 4!iSisUnLc lu cf^aie ^bs ihfuugh 
tvofks m arca^ of severe uncr^kiyme "^ 
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Title VWas onginall) authonzed for ()ear. wuh tRe expeciatiqii that 
unempio; ment woutd'rece<jfe and the program could be phased out. A 
Department of Labo* spuk^smaii appearing befofe a Seriate subcommil- 
lee tn April 1976 staled that the recess^^on .had hit bottom and a 
subsiantjal recovery was under w'aj 

5ecatiie a supplementa4^ dppruprjatJon for Title H ertaeted at the end 
of fiscal 19^76 was expected to carrj bolh titles tljrough fiscal 1977. no 
new funds were requested for pSt for fiscal 1977. HoWe%er. b) fall 1976. 
II w^ apparent to the ad mi nisi ration and Con'gress that the pace of ' 
economic recaverj- would be slower than e^pecied. 

With unemployment again un ihe ri^e. in September 1976 Congress 
passed the Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act. ^vhich extended 
Tille VI .through fiscal 1977 With thai act. Congress also, attempted to 
corject some shorkomings m the publk service emplpvnieni program It 
attempted ta contain substilutibfuj^f federal for local funds b> directing 
that funds allocated above the amount needed to sustain existing 4e%els 
6i Title Vf ^enrollment Be used for special projects, i.e. activities of 
limited duration "thai are not^^ari of the regular pubhc ser\*ce structure 
It alMj sought to redueet the program toward those peopl^nost,m'need 
b) requiring that half of an) Title VI vacancies, as wetf^s all project- 
created jobs., be filled ^h long-term, low-incomc unenrploved persons^ 
or welfare reapjents ' ^ ' ^ 

The Title W extension also f^ised th^ pr^dporiiolT allowable for 
adminstranve cpsts from I^Nb J5 igrcent. making rt easier for,sppnsors m 
to acjqaire e^ju'ffDment and jnaten^lJfptHl to ^ent suitable facilities. J^ese 
provisions, however, were not actompanied b^ additional funds. 
Congress appropriated onlv enough monev to ^ustain*ntil earl> 1977 the 
*TilJe W and v\ psh emplovees ahead) on board ^ /'"^ 

The^" Carter^ Administration's economic stimulus legislation oWM^) 
1977 drasticall) .altered the situation b) providing an additional S6.6 
bitliun fWriisc^l 1 977 and fiscal 1978. most .of which was lobe'use^for 
special projects ^The numbef ofjobs funded untfcr Tutes iTand Vf was 
ex|^cted,to rise from the fiscaM976 level of about 360,000^0- 725.000 b) 
ea^ 1978 In its si^th )earj the public sector job program was expanding 
again, witb br^a J^ned objectively . . - ^ , 

t vOther *leg;sJytion affecting public sector eAiplo)meni included the 
hiblk Works Employment* Act of )9'^6. which-^uthonzed funds for 
public works projects Th^t act also rna(|e available antirecession funds 
to lieig local gov'ernmervfs 'maintain puWK service^ With special 
revenue-shann^ funds^ Uj *^ii5tAip* their regular employment levels. 
Iixaliiies were expected lo use i riA Kindt to create addilionarpasitions. 
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LMPLEME^ATIOS 

The inuial Title II granis w^ere funded JS^fig summer .1974. bul onXy 
aboui 56^000 persons \%ere enrulleJ at the end <jf^ the second tjuarter in 
December 1974^ far'belov^'the l^vel needed if both fiscal 1974 and 1975 
Title U apprnipruiKM^s tM^-^pent befuK the «nd uf-th^fisttil veaf,- 
The buildup vvas hamperwb) tunfubtoh u\er,tran*,ilJ*jn requirement as 
^^elF^s the nei^ness of the c*iA !)>stcm Local governmenis \iere eager 
for funds but^onLerned about the commitments the funds entailed 

Ho\%e\er. Title VL enai^ted in December 1974, \%as implemented 
speedi!) B) the end Jaiiuan 1975. 98 percent uf the initial grants had 
beeni-signed and hiring had begun in about 70 percent uf the 
jurisJiaions Combined empKnment und?r the t^*^> titles rose rapidK. 

, reachfn^over 275.000 h\ June 1975 Kee Figure 6j 

Ho\%e\er, prime sponsors siill i^arried over inUifiscdi 1976 almost half 

' rS^50 milhuHj of available Title II and \J fands L nAriD<;L prodding, 
enrollments ruse to <*boiJt 340.000 in sprnig 1976 and manv sponsors 
exhausted their title VI jllotment^ Sin^-e the initiaLl-vear^authonzaEJon 
for Title VI fund'^had expired and the administration \vas not. at that 
time. st5eking renev^al- th^^se ^piJnso^s \ve/f permitted to shift enrollees \o 
Title avoi'd l^voffs * - * 

Their difficulties v^ere iJptK summarized b\ <^ne <j iA administr?^tor., 
"The problem is that the federal government is und^^-ided about \%hether 
to Continue Pst or nut and so Ux-al governments don't kno\% w^hich \%av 

/to jump StvxTie jurrsdiclions feared that thev might becj^pae too 
dependent ^-n the federal government and began plannir>^ to ph^se out 
their program Others, plagued b) fiscal problems, embractd'thfr < eta 
publa .^e^\iLe employment pri^gram \%holche^rtedi>. hoping ?o>jii^^l 
so deepl\ m thjeir revenue str.utture that it ^^oufd be difficult tqf 
extract ' / * - 



PIBLK ShRMCE. JOBS , ^ 

The regulations impleijientmgr Title \"l encouraged prime ^ponsofv to 
share job allotments \Mth juthcr governmental and private nonprofit 
agenLies \Mtffin Ihcir jurisdiLtionsi? One <>\ the earl} decisions tfe^^ 
sponsor had to mal^e \%as h*m man^ *jf its al|oltcd j4>b o]>enings tu retain 

**Mjtti 'he jnfiirinaO-^ m thiv',s€i Ut^n is JefivcJ fr/m the Emphvment <2nd T/mwm^ 
R^fktft T// ihr Ff^uJem 19?6 p 97. and the ^funpunrr Rrfk^rt >*/ the Fr^i^dent. I974,^p 

'Thn v<4,ti(>n dcab with ]<^i pnmc ip<jnst>Ts'(>rtlv ' ' ^ 
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and.iiw man> to^dtslnbutc to other organ izaiions. Assigning sk*is lo 
outstdtrs had both advanug^^ and disadvantages Spunso^ Chat limjied" 
^ddition^ lo their if pavrult minimized the need for finngparucipants 
or the difficulties of absorbing the psl actjvrtj when the program epded. 
On the othtr hand, assigning sloLs elscA^hcrc touIJ mean foregoing fiscal 
relief and or the local govtmmcnial services^that pst participants could 
pr(?vidc ' ' ' f . ■ * ^ 

(^etajoBs allotted to groups y^^otight to be less Iikct) to be 



UicJ w repla*,e regular \^orkers. Oq the other hanJ» the hkdihood uf 
obtaining unsuhsidi/e^ juhv k>r enroUee> ^^dS ^-unsiJered to be smaller in 
pn\aie nonprofit aaehcies than in puhlit agencies The ffistnbulion of 
pi'siiiun> het\^ccnjpub]iL and p;i\ate ns>npruftt agencies assumed 

rriktre >igniti(,an*-|f when ihe Carter Administration more than doubfed^ 
^hc Ie\ei oP ihgf pro^r^m ihxuugh ihe <i4^*r;A*n^it- -s;*mu]u#h legislauvft 
Ma> \r' 

The Mud/lv*und that ^climoHn to jNMgn positums to public or to 
private ni jfj^rotu aaen^-ie^ ^ere a>V<Hialed \^iih iliree -related variables 
the degree ol f\^{,d\ pressure, the Mze ot the jurisdiUiim. and the ideniit) ^ 
of the i5rin(,ip4l ( i detNum maker As diNCus^ed in Chapter 3. the 
^reatef the ftscai Ntnngen^-v. ihe more likel) the elected official is to be 
'he^rm^ip^ detiMim maker, and frstal pressure is most severe m Ehe 
sest ufban area^ Thus, m ^e\v York. Philadelphia, and Cleveland. 
Netted afRcials m^ke deLisi<»n>. \^hile in Topeka. Chester Counts, 
^and Stanislaus Count\. area> that hdd r^]alivel\ httlc fiscal pn^sure. pst 
Jeus^rin making \nas left iargejv Tvi tnc <M^ staff Dufing finical 1976. 
Ur^t jun^dKlion^ in the >ludv ^Nj/liple gave less than 15 pergent of the 
allotted^posiiions to federal, state, and private nonprofit aacnLies. \vhile 
smdlie'^ mure affluent areaN ^vhere decisions are more likeK to be macfc 
i rr* <trf. gavr:)wa\ nearly one-third (s^e Tabte V) 
These patterns are aNo d^nsistent with findings concerning the use of 
Jitle \ rund> lor pLhliL ser^e.emplo\ ment'' Ten local sponsors m/ne 
stud) Sample u^ed Title I £m\^^ ^^r public ser\Ke emplovment m fiUal 
oi these ^eveii,were in junsdictujn>^^here the electeu'Sfficial tas 
the >vile deujiun make: All of The Urges! jansdiciiorrv and those untier 
extreme fininLMl pressure u>ed Title 1 fund*^ for public^ serwxe 
en^^l<ivment . ^ ' ' , 



Ogani/ed labor has been an_ influentia! and consistent sMjjpurter of 
public service emplovment Icgislatum. insisting however, on adequate 
'jith safeguards for regijlar public sector empKlfees As a consequence. 
?Ji^ (e^islatiun prohibits the use of ( u v pa^tlclp^^n^^ if regular employees 
hive been Ijid o^T from the same or similar jp^jSiUons, it al^io hmils PSE 
jot)s K>entrv -level pt^sitions 

The'tv^ues that have m*>st concerued'public s?r\ice empl<nee unions 
are layoffs and rehires. In^ew York Cil>^ Ihe, «nion exerted 
c<?ilsiiJ^db(e pressure to change the **p<insor\ p^^hcies that regular 
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. TABLH:7 Pefcentage of CETA'Tale II andTitie VI pQSiuons AlloUed 
to Federal. State, and^ionprofit Agencies. SampieAoval Pnme Sponwrj. 
hscai !976 

Li+H^ ■ -r f^i'rto < N = J ( * 35 t 

I- K'.'cd :TT11.Iji t\ou^ ' ^ = 9> I 

Ht.\'J jr]<^4] ind CI r \ -jP = ♦M. 
f I K ^:J[^ r ^ = 29 

t L F 1 milhun pi ipulj"(i)n jrid '^lthV-^j 5. ' ' 



'^hf-c 3^ 7\<£\A\iix^iKi\. tii Th# fmjntij] P<fsrtiijn ai ibt mj^nj unit 'Kf *:^v^jT\Tri*tw\ hj^t J 
^jp ftfVtnuei* iiK'£>enditurt;s jnd other retojni >n/fVnn3Ti^»n 

^g^ers would recei\e preferente over <FrA emploveCi m !a\oiTs and 
renireO The unjohs in Philadelphia did nul jniervene .n ^ tTA operations 
unless JaCofTs were invohcU. and m ClcNeland ihe unions were saUsfted 
with the *sp<>n^or"s p<>lic) under uhith regujar publ-c ser\jte emplo\ees 
wcre^ehired ^ 

There were scattered . union tomplajnis m other surve\ areas In 
Phoenix unjon representative^ on the planning (,ounciI protested to ihe 
tx>t regional office that *plans for Titles II and Vi had not been 
submitted to the i^uuncil^nd that the sponsor was not making adequate 
efforts to fatiliLate the tpansituin of ( hi a emplp^ees to regular.^sitions. 
In Si Paul and in Middlesex Count), union^ r^:presen(atnes weVe 
c^>ncfrned,that some < i\\ enryllees wert being hired above entr}' level. 
In other f fates, unn^nsf complained that existing st^dards were Being 
undercdl B\ contrast, umons in some jurisdictions welcomed (£Ta^ 
because it provided an opportunity to enlarge their m$;9lbtrship 

Membership the planning touncr! otitrs publit sector unions'the^ 
best position from whioh to monitor Ps'^/a»JllvH^es^ buCfor the rtjost par/- 

Da\id R Zimmerman. "The tmp^ac) Publ*t Sector Emplo\fncht on Public *Settur ^ 
Lab&r^JleJaiiow/' In James. L Stem and Bart?ara D Dennis. cJs. Froc^^dxngs. of the 
T^nty Eighth Anttml Ifm/o Vmmj?. December W^. J>p ni-P7S. Madjson. Wjs 
Jndu^tm^ Rd^[ioii^ Re^arctf Asidgtation. 1^76 



TABLE 28 fercenlage Distribution of Public Servtce Employment by Function. CETA. Emergency 
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unioa fepresenuijves on the v^ncjls tended come *^r<jm Li^ni<jn^> jn ihe 
pri\ai^ ^>ec[or RetaUonships beiv^een ^he^^e^t^^^J groups are not 
necessanlv ^loj^e. In Middlesex CounU. for example, a represenuuve of 
a sieelv^orkers* union district office chairman of the public 
emplovmeni subcommjtiee, h\x\ no public serviLe employee union had 
approached him to discu^i^ the *.ponsor\ < tT^ plans 

E'»cn in L^ing. \where a large percenuge of poverament Horker^> are 
(-overed b\ collective bargaining, the four univm represematives on*the 
couHLil represent v^orkers from the pn\ate sector \ pubhc >eLtor union 
representa^ut \*as twA on the planning cv>uncil handled negotiations 
^M^h *mpIo\in£ establishments to give pse- v^orkeA tht ^>dme protection 
as en:\plo)ees under collective bargaining aiireements v,nh respect to 
probatu>niirv peru^J. sem^t). pr*.^m^*t^oni. reduction^> in jf^orce. and 
otner proMsioyis 4^ ^ ^ 



T^PtS (>y JOBS ^ 




■The kev decii^ion maker gener:ilK selected the agencies ^ty^/feceive pa 
position^ ,a process that m turn identified the kinds of jobs to be ftll^ 
^ Table 2?^ compares the distribution of r tT^ enrolled*; h\ functK>n v^ith 
thi^yf regular puhlic sector -employment The nw^sl dramatic difference 
i^'m education, \whiLh employed 49 percent of all stale and local 
government \workerUbut onK 15 percent of ( i-i a viorkers The opposite 
*a*r tru^ of puhhc works and iransportaimn and parks and recreation 
actiutjes Here the proportu^n of cyw jobs v^as niuch higher than th^ 
corresponding ^;oportions of all state and K*cal poblic secfor emploC* 
meprt^ ^hese are activities v^ith a ^wer clairn on local government 
resofufj^es and therefore mijre readdv expanded when extra funds become 
a^ajrtjbte The prop^^rtion off 1 1 A.]obs in administration and mi^cellane- 
ous'flBbltvities v^as also higher and includes M>me positions assigned to 
i \ I AAtaff, a categi>ry that ha^> no 'parallel in the regular public sector 
Manv sponwii also allocated slots to ^ul»con tractors, a practice that 
helped them to r^uce administrative costs, 

The pattern* of CEt^ Pst jobs.bv function resembled doseiy that 
created under ii\ The principal differences are n.mparatjvel/ fev^er 
jobs m et^cation and more Jobs in administration and miscellaneous 
services, ' 

Some spf>n^s j^ad a definite strateg\ in distributing slots among 
agencie^> ^an^Fmslirectlv ajnung ji>h vategones), others did no^ For 
enaiDple. the Phoenix Alancopa coiisortjum and Ramse\ Count) 
distributed dollar^ \Mdelv St. Paftt ^n the other hand^ concenuated on 
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the ^'have nut" agencies and a^^ignej proporiionaieK mure slots for such 
human services a> health and rcLreation Tupeka adopted a disinbulion 
fH^li*-) Lalcuiated encuurage transition, initiatK, each emploung 
igenc) receued a fea posipuns, but onlv those lhat absorbed :he 
participants intu regular empluv^ent aere given additional 
empknees P 

C alhuun and Lorain i^uunties rt^ported an emphasis on L^a-wage. low»- 
^killjub'v. w»hich ihev b<he\ed w»ould be easier to termmaU when funds 
were exhausted Gar\ and Philaddphia^i^n the ulher hand, assigned slots 
withm a broad range of senice'v \o relieve fiscal pressures 

Most pariicipants w»ere engaged in aoiut^es ordinanK performed h\ 
the emploving agency The tja-iginal c^^^ reguSaUuns fi^r Tilfe \'l 
encouraged pnme sp^n^ur-. ^'to de\eiop large, labur intensive empluy 
ment prujetts which pr^'Mde immediate jobs Rir a maximum number of 
participants" Prujects^were defined at that tinie as activities of limited 
duralitFn thut would use participants to meet "addttiunal" co^JimunUV 
n^reds Slime sponsors in' the sample tended to refer to anv seasonal* or 
short-term mamtenan^e acli\iK as a project Others c<^nsidered a new 
service tu be a ^vpe^ial project -drug di\ersion, for example, although, 
rmce adopted, it mighrbe cxpectc^*! to c^tiRue - ^ - 

Despite national policv project actuKies in fiscal 197^^ and 1976 .were 
few and mixiest except ft)r maintenance work and new sfPMces 
The miAt c^^mmon of these were bicentennial projects that employed one 
or Two persoti-. to 'vcne as local staff The Maine bo% cooperated with the 
Cummumtv SerMces Administration m supp^jrting a project to winieryte 
ht^me'v ot l^w-inct^e families < parncipants jn oilier prOjecK 
rehabilitated public or low-income housing Xn St, PauK unemployed 
union' cv^nstruction wo^I^ers wer(f hired fi>r this pu^x>se, c ffA paid the 
first SIDsOT/j tjf their ^ages. ^^nd the public housing ageni^\ prodded the 
fest 

Sponsors rept^rted other pm actiMiie^v that had some noleworthv 
features L nion C'tjuniv used T^itle i funds to train persons as drueri who 
.were then hired b\ the Red C ross under its allocation of Title VI funds 
This IS the example of hnkage between Titles I and fsp programs 
that surfaced in the stucJj^ln the Lansing consortium, in fact, the Urban 
League complained that their Title I trainees were being denied access to 
Title II*or Vl^obs ' » ' 

In several instances, p\e- participants helped to increase local revenues 
For example, the distnct aitornev's office m one jurisdiction was using 
pvp participants to locate fathers of ai-d( families who might be able to 
pro^*jdc familv support * 
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Under cft^l. ihe original emphasis*^\as on placing participants in 
^-Kcupations likelv to expand within the pnvaEe of pubhc sector. 
However, the jobs were to beat the entrv levekand not mor^ than one*^ 
'hird \^ere to be in professions The SIO.OOO \Vrl> salary ceihng also 
iimued the range of oLcupalions, A broad speciri^ of occupations uas ' 
reported in the sample, with the heauest CijnceiHrations in the laborer, 
clerical, and semiskilled categories 

Kansa^ C it> estimated ils psL jobs ^s 30 percent unslulled. 50 percent 
clerical or semiskilled, and the balance as skilled, professional, or 
le^hniLjl The Pinellas St Petersburg ocuJpationai mix ^^as described as 
50 per^eni unskilled. 40 p^r^.eni semiskilled. 4nd JO percf nt professional 
Jobs in T(>peka were **fnostK in the Iab<^nng and clerical categories" 
Gar> reported tha? urtuall> ftlljijbs were low-pa\. low-skill jobs, because 
few of the pariKipants in Gar\ possessed ad\anc^d skills. In Union 
Count), clerks and laborers comprised the bulk of the Pst work force., 
^ith a feu professionals in education and solmI services Loraip Countv 
reptjrted 35 percent laborin| jobs. 25 percent clerical. 20 percent 
semiskilled, 10 percent protective services, and the rest professional San 
Joaquin used f 1 participants in a wide range of jobs vfrom laborers to 
attorneys." with dboui ^0 percent in the professional and skilled 
caicg<^ries ^ 

Se\ent\-fi\e perccni of the < 1 1 ^ participants filling these jobs had at 
least a high school education Waw) had college degrees Unpublished 
data from the Cimiinuouv l^ngitudmal manpower studv sample shows t6 
(percent of all < \\\ participants^ in public emplo)ment had 4 or more 
\ears of education after h'teh school 



(H\ permits the use i^f Title II and V| funds for emplovabilit) 
development a^iiMtics normalK provided und^r Title 1. Iniliall>. some 
pnme^p<jnsofs used Title VI funds to suppori^i>rk e?iperience program^ 
in order take advantage ttf the less stringent retjuiremenis governing 
work e\pericnce.Ten percent of all Title II and V1 slots at Hie erid of 
June 1976 s^ere catcgoriA'd as work experience Some sponsors were 
attracted b) theHowCr wage rates, tithers b) the freedom li^ use a larger 
proporium of the budget for adminisirative eosts 

In the earK months t^f the P^t program. sv>me ik>i regional offices 
encouraged ^ponv^rs to take the nii^re rapid work e?ipenence route, when 
Ji li'oked as thougli hiring for regular im jobs 'might be ^>ogged down 
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The DOL subscquenilj required *at these jobs be &\Miched over to 
regular public service emplojrni&nt*' Some sponsors m the sample 
reported that Title ff and VI funds were still used oceasionall) for work 
experience in pnvaie nonprofit agencies and in public sector activities 
emplo\mg )uuth and senior ciUzens. One cunsuflium classified its TiUe 
VI jobs as work experience in order to avoid liability for unemplo) ment 
c?>nipensation fn the Austin (Capita] Area) consortium* work expcnent^e 
funds were shifted to "public sector on-the-job training. Emplo)ing 
agencies paid the total wage and C Ma paid unljjlie training costs. In all* 
4 of Ehe 24 local sponsors in the sample reported that the) used work 
experience under Titles \l or V[ m fiscal 1976 



WHO GETS SELECTED AND HOW 

Since funds for public service emplu) ment under C hiA are limited* onl) a 
fraction uf the unemplu>ed and underemploved can be accommodated. 
There are s^acial arguments in favor of selecting appln-aftts who would 
have poor proipects of obtaining emplujment on their owti because of 
personal limitations such as lack of skill ur inadequate education or 
because of external barriers Indeed, an objective of both Title 11 and 
Title \'I is to improve the participants' emptojabilit) and access to jobs. 
Moreover, the infiationary effects of federall) subsidized public 
employment' ma) he mi^galed and pressure on the v^^age structure^ 
reduced iT less skilled* lo^er paid \\orkers are selected* rather than the 
more highK qualified wli'o ar^ hkel) to be in greater demand m the" 
private sector ' 

Duriftg the first 2 years of ChTA* however three-fourjhs of the 
participants had at least a hi|h schcHjl education and most \Jere of prime 
working age Some of the reasons are obvious. First* the ppes of jobs * 
available controlled selection of participants to some de^ee. Second, 
employing agencies selected the must desirable applicant whenever they 
could Public"* officials in small communities were even more selectw, 
because the) had fe^jobs to fill. In a small town m Maine, for examprc, 
(hlK funds paid for one position* a full-time pohce officer for a tWd 
shifi, and, as an observer nuted, *'one person s) mbulizes the entire^ <^a 
program" 

, The prugram structure also afTecti^ the kinds of pedple selected for 
public service empK>)ment The coexister^ce of an emplo)abdity, 
ilevcio'pment program (Title f) and a job creation program (Tides 11 and 

^Ir^^pnng poi a^in tncouragcJ sponsors lo ol« the wi>rk cxpenenc* approach in 
planning th^ pfo)«ct$ f«<juir«d uii^er the Aci that e^^tendcd Tide VI 
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\l) has resulie<Mnthe prime spunsoFs" communl) referring the more 
qaahfied uijemn/o>eJ>u pse jobs and ihe less advaniaged to Title [ 
programs. A (.omparisOn of the characiensLcs of Title [ wuh Title 11 and - 
VI participants suggests how pervasive this practice is. 

HrifrSG PROCEDURtS y 

Ai nf!ght"be expected the ttJ^^re^the hirifg procedure influences whet ■ 
gets Wred Earh in the imp Wiehj atiun mges of Title II. sffensors 
selected participants carefully with the likelihood that man) would have 
.10 be^M)rbed into regular emplojment. During th^ big push in the 
sprmg of 1975, shorilj after enactment uf Tille VI, the^pressure ftrr rapid 
hiring i^as so great ihat employing agencies w^ pernfitted cotrsiderable 
freedom in recruiting and hiring. Several sp<5nsurs reported that the use 
^{ job fairs enabled "them tu fill their openings in a very short time. The 
large numbers of job seekers attending provided emplojin^gencies 
with a widesekctton opportunity. 

Once (he 1975 recruitment crisis passed^ most spons(>r?M:)&niralized 
Title VI intake, screening, and referral procedures. This enabled them to 
enercise more conjLrol., Among local sponsors in the sample, onlj Cook 
Count) and Lor^i^^ Count) still permitted employing agencies and 
subjurisdictiuns to do their uwn recruiting and screening'ai well as'hiring 
in fiscal vear i976. "Typically, the intake system w^s opeTated the 
prime sponsor ur.the employment serMc^^ppt^ants were screened/of" 
eligibilit) and then referred to the luftat guv^rnment pePfionnel office or 
c^irecily tc/the employing agency. However. e\en.if ap ouknf^ agency 
such ^s the employment service' received, screened, ^nd refeiyed 
applicants, thert^ were charger?hat t^mploying agencies were preselectmg 
employees. ■ ^ _ " . i ^ ^ - ^ 

A central intake system was used in some casesfas a'fneans of 
contrutling* the types of en rolkes" under Titles Ii*ahd.\l. MiddleseTt 
Cxiunty kept a roster of potential candidaj^tes/ c'eta uafT Jutected 
applicahrs for spc\,ific jub orders in accordance witftsi£nifican I- segment 
' and aSirmati\e-action criteria ai^ m^atched Job specifications with the , 

qualifications of applicants. If arf ^femploying agency rejected the 
, candidate referred without guOd reawji.Vuff further referrals were ihade. 
In other places, a centrah inrak^jjJl-o^^re^was used in the selection 



and referral of participants, but %SlMl^4n Was left Co the employing 
In Pasca Cuuntyf hSrreferdwV^}^^ ac^^umpanyuig the applicant 
indicated to the employer the rating of tfie applicant in terms of pnonty 
for scAice New York City reported tliat it recruited inrt»ally through its 
c riA neighborhood centers, using rhe sa^e selectio^ \,ntena as those for 
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Title I Lansing continuousl) monitored the characteristics of partici- 
pants, and. if one target group ^as underrtrpresented. enip]o>ers were 
"asked, although j30t required>^to consider more applicants from that 
group San Joaquin developed a point sjstem of rating apphcanu that 
incorporated factors such as veteran stati^s> ejigbiht) for unemplojment 
compensatton. income. educat]on> and, age. However, agencies still 
selected the beU qualified referrals. At jiu'0tt1cs> staff reported an interest 
on the part Df public setior emplojers in adding minont) (though noi 
necessatiK otherwise disadvantaged) persons to their rolls to improve 
their affirmatF\^-action positions 

sponsor in the sample indicated that merit or civtl service systems 
presented obstacles to hinng Manj of the smaller jvinsdictions vis^d no 
ment svstem 'Larger junsdictions with civil/service systems 'hyed 
empfo>^es as temporary or provisional worilers or as. trainees. This 
usualh meant that thej frceived the same or similar wages and fringe 
benefits as regular workers but did not acquire civil service status, ^ 

Overt political intervention m the hiring process did occur, but not 
often In one large'otv, ther'e were allegations of politiLal intervention in 
hiring, a/id four other places reported mtnor patrcJnage incidents. The 
nature of the hinng procedures made u fairl) eas) to exercise political 
mfluente in the regular hinng process. Sponsors who used their own stafT 
rather'than the emplojment service to determijie eligibility>and'-make 
referrak mav have been mor^ susceptible to this tjpe of pressure 
However* one ( lta .administrator reported. ''Its so clean here it 
squeaks," 

v^On the whole> the evidence suggests that the individuals hired were 
relatiVelp^well^qualified/^ere were several reasons> The nature of the 
jobs attracted well-q^ualified people> the employing agencj tisuall) had a 
choice of several ^rsons for each jobi and sponscJrs did not insist on 
pnontv to those with relaiivel) greater needs. .For the most part, 
jurisdictions simpl) 'hireb as the) would have ij/the absence of ceta. 
with similar procedures. s*tandards> and results. 



Dt-RA1I0\ OF fiMPrOVMES^ 

One of the advantagt/s of publi^c service emptojmeht is the expenence 
and work history that continuous emplojment confers on the partici- 
pant' But incentives^ for both the worker and the employer frequently 
result in the relention of participants in subsidized employment for 
longer than necessary to develop such experience. Ahhou^ the average 
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sta) IS abuui 8 monihj. actufftiing to the doL some PSb er^uilee: 
back to the ^*PEP generition" 1-971-1973 ^ j i j , ' 

iimted resources Ji reldii/>n to the univme of need sw^est that Pst 
participants should jnove irito unsubsidjzefi erroluynenl/ds r^ipidl) as 
f>ossjble. but there a/e at prjfsentno limits on ihj length ofjftime a persoi^ 
remains in the program. / / ' 

TTie PEP expenence suggests that the langer^'an individual stajs on a 
subsidized job. tha less Iikelj, he or she to?move inlfo priiaie sector 
emp!o>nieni and ine mo^e lLkel> lu be place| in the p/iblic sector (see 
Table 29). Inforimtion hi3is npt jet beejJaccufmulated for a correspond- 
ing anaKsis of postprogram labor force/experience of ceTa participants, 

/ / 

JOB CREATION \ I 

! . ' 

The eiTectiv^ncfes of a public ser\jc^ emj^lojinent program lies m its 
abilit) to create job opportunities, ov^r and above the number that st^ ^ 
and local governments would hav^ /maintained without federal funds. 
Hence the c^a legislation include^ a mamtenance-of-effort provision, 
that prohibit^ prime sponsors from jsufis^iluUng federal for local funds. 
Since considmabJe confusion surrounds the concepts of "maintenance of 
effort," '*stib.9titutionr and "job creatioV these terms are defined below 
for purposes/of the discussion that |bllbw$, 

*Tht average fength of ^ta> of tenmnecsj in the Pt? prDgram v^a^ reported Iq be I3^4 
months Se< jj $. Department of LaW, Offic* of Manpower Program Evaluation. 
Longittnii/uti avaluafio/i of the Puhln. Etrjpfo^ymeni F^ifg^um and Vniidatton of th^ PtP OaL^i 
Bank. PB-iia/TZ^SET 'Sxtfl vol . 9 voK appendixes), Prepared by Wesiat, Int.. Etockvilk. 
Md.Apnl l^5(£ivatlablefrom^n'iS) 
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Maintenance of effort refers to the act's requirement fhal loc^I 
gevemmenls, as a tondinon for recejxing federal grants to hire ceta 
enip!o)ees. must maintain the leve! uf regoj^ar public service emplojmenl 
Ihe^y would have had wjtbout CETA/Maintenance of effort is not. 
identified simpl) b) changes in emp]o)inent levels. If local public service 
emplu)meni would ha^ increased, because of greater demand for 
seHices or nr^re local retenu^. the rise tn cmplo>ment should equaf 
wfciat wouiy havf occurred, pttis ceta emplo)ees. On the other hand, if 
focal emplu>ment v^ou^have decreasecl, the decline should be less than 
what would have occurred b) an amount equal 4o the number of ceta 
"participants. * ' , 

SuhsittUtion IS the converse of maintenance of effort, it irnphes the use 
of federaPfund^ to pa) the salanes of slate orr local public service 
emplo)ees who, in the absence uf ceta, wui/Id ha\e been paid- from local 
revenues. Substitution may t^ike two forms: - * 

I Direct Substitution. TJic must obvious is the replacement of regular 
workers with ceta participants in orde^ to reduc^e local expenditures, 
^g , (a) la>ing off regular emplo)ecs who* would n<?l' otherwise be 
terminated ^4 replacing them with clta workers doing the same or 
Simihrwork, (b) Ia)ing off regular emplo)ees^nd rehiring them on the 
CETA pa)roll, (t) using ctT^ emplojee^ for wort normall) performed b) 
con tractors,' or td) filling vacancies with, ceta c^pto)ees rather than with 
regular emplojeo Rehinng laid-uff regular emplu)ees with ceta funds r 
is not in jts^lf evidence of substitution' It depends on whether the 
scparatiQnf were caused b^) inadequate revenu^ or Vhether the) were 
"paper lavofTs" jn aritjcipation of reeeiviilg ceta f^tids TKe former case 
is_justificd, the latter wcfuld be a violation of ihe malnienance-of-effort 
requir^ent. 

2, Bridget Substitution carr occur through (a) reducing tax effort {or 
Jailing to iifc^^^t) in or<fer to use ceta funds to lyiaintain the exjsting * 
levil of publi^^wice, (b) faiimg tu budget fur expenditures norrtiall) 
supported b)4'-'tal taxes and using ceta to replace^these fund^, or (c) 
juggling local Tunds ^mong accounts to creSle the appearance of 
maintaining effort in some deparlments in ortler lojustif) the use of ceta^ 
funds. ' ' , , 

'Set job creation reU^TS to employment generated by ceta abov^ the 
normal con^plemcnt of workers. U occurs where the local government 
maintains or increases the number of regular pubhl. service employees 
and hires <eta employees a.s well. It ma) also occur in a contracting 
sijuatiury where la>offs yr'4 hiring freeze are unavoidable. In such case, 

' I hi 
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the use of CETA funds to rehire regular emploj^es or fill vacancies thai 
ma) not otherwise ha\e been filled v^ould constitute job creation, even if 
local public employment levels have not increased. \ 

legal" REQLIREMENTS ^ ^ ■ J 

Congress sought lo protect the integnt) of public emplojm^nt programs 
b> requmng that a'CETA program "result in an increase in eniplo)ment 
opportunities over those opportumues v^hi^h would otherwise .be 
available..'^ ceta enrollees ma) not be used to displace employed worlters 
or to do work that would normally be performed under contract. These 
provisions v^ere earned over from the Eojiergenc) Emplo^rftent Act of 
1971 and ne\^ rules to tighten maintenance of'effort were added, (a) 
Sponsors must assure the uov that CETAj)articipants will not be us^d to 
fill vacancies resulting from layoffs made m anticipation of hinjtg ctTA 
employees, (b) applicants for jobs must have been unemployed for 30 
days or more pnor to enrollment, except for Title Vl ajjplicants m kreas 
with 7 percent or niore unemployment (thi^ provision was intended to 
jjrevent paper la)offs), and (c) a ceta employee may not be hired when a 
regular employee has been laid off from the same or a substantially^ 
equivalent job. In 1976, when Title Vl was extended, a clause was added 
prohibiting pnvate nonprofit agcncms from- using ceta employees in 
performing services customanly provided by a unit orgovemmtnt, 

Tht conference report on the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1974 underscored the prohibitions ort substitution ari<J 
paper layoffs. However^ jt did indicate that the reemployment of persons 
who had lost their jobs due to a bona fide layoff was not illegal.^^ The tine 
distinctions between "paper" and **bona fide" layoffs and between 
"subrtantially*' and "not substanuall^'' equivalent jobs have returned 
time and again lo haunt federal and local administrators. ' . . 

The law's maiqjenance^of-effort provisions were further refined by* 
DDL regulations. One deal! with reductions in force and required that 
where such reductions wore necessary, ceta participants m equivalent 
positions be terminated first or transferred to positions unaiTected*by the . 
layoffs. Similarlyt the sponsor may not retain cETa employj^es in 
positions eouivalent to regular positions that become vacant dii& to .a^ 
legijimate hfinngfreeze. 

^VS Congress^ Hou$ei Copmuilce of Conrercnc^ (on the dt&A^tcing votes of the XvfO 
hou5«ft), /Wfc S^rvtce EmploymfnK G?nfef«tfcc Report to Accotnpianj HR 16596* Hous^ 
Report sb-162l.*^3d Congr««l 2d session. Decefnber 17, 1974 The report states thai 
reii]f«& are jn a caiegor^ thai i5 lo be given "'preferred <jon5ideratjon'' bj reason of 
ytichgibtljty for uncmployAient msurancen " *■ ^ 
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The regablions regarding lajoffs^ and rehires have been parlicularl) 
^.<fGh*fOverMdl The Department v^ai^ faced v^tth a dilemma. If the rehire of 
r^guJar \*orkers ^as unconstrained. im\ funds might ^be used sole!) lo 
retail regular employees/ the exttu&iun <jf all other unempto)ed 
porkers, including (he lung-term unemplojed and uther gruups targeted 
for ser\ii.e On' the other hand-hifing new emplo\ee& i^ difficult tu justifv 
m terms of merit s\ stems and efficient) of service when regular workers 
have been bid off LX>i adopted j middle cuurwr b) litnjiing rehires to the 
percenUge uf unempl*jved publi*. service workers to toul unempio)ment 
in an area This position v^as based on the proposition that all long- 
term unempIo\ed should have equitable access to c tr a positions. ^ 
The Department's rule was challenged in Deiroii. where large-s<j;ajc 
staff ft^ductions had occurred The Detroit case stimulated an amend* 
menl.to the act that prohibits anv quota on the^number of Title VI public 
service wurkers who ma\ be rehired. proMd<;d that the lajoffs are bona' 
fiJe ^' The amendment opened up the posi>ibilit> of greater use of chTA 
fund'v for rehires and mas make it more difficult to enforce maintenance- 
of-effort regulations 

Ctincern iner substitution v^as a maji^r reason for two changes m Tiile 
VI v^hen the act was extended and amended in 1976 ia) Most new hiring 
must be for pr<j|ects uflimited duration m acti\itie5:*c[earl) ^parate from 
ttrnse m^rmalfj^ supported bv the local gi>vernment. and (b> eligibihl) for 
i^losiJfTle Vr ( MA positions v^as limited to the long-terrn. low-income 
' ujwfrnplijved and to welfare recipients persons not likeh to qualif) for 
regular public service openings 

I ' ■ 

rMPloVMfsl lMPA<t ^ 

One approach to assessing the Job.creatK>n effort. of < biA i^ to examine^ 
trends in state and local government emplo)men^ before ^d after the 
implementatjon of public service emplo>ment programs. For a 

peruHl oraboa^25 jear?, from 1945 to 1970. stale and local government ^ 
emplo)ment rose steadil) at a 4.7 percent annual growth ra^e. The rate . 
then slowed tu'39 percent between 1970 and 1974- J^st before ttTA 
became ^)peratiopal in June 1974. the* number of state '^and local 
government emplo)ees was 11 4 million. Twi> )cars later, th^ total-was 
i; I million, jncludmg some 300.000 ttr\ emplojees - again <?f on!) 3.6 

'*rhjs *regu(atron appftwi unl> to Tulc tl Hoifvocr* FiclJ M^myrandyiU l<)9-7^. daicd 
M^rch 31. I976t cMcnded th« rul« to all public s^cvicc employment j 
iipL 44-444 S«cUon 5«iK Otlober 1. 1976. amended TjHc Vl of kexk prohibmng the 
Dcparimcnt uf Labof U\m iclimg Kmas on rchirc^L un Jcr IilJc II <jf Taic \ I* pr^^vided ifiat 
mainicna/tcc-of'cffoVl rc<]uifcmcnLs ^rc ot>scrv«<t \ 
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percent a )ear The Jeviin* m the , rate of growth coincided v^ith a 
*sUjwdo\^n jn the r>iie uf growth ^jf sute and local go^mment re\enue^ 
and an ifn.rea\e jn v^*ige *,ost.\ Betv^en I'iJO'and 1972. real state and 
luul re\e;iue\'increased at a rale of 4 5 perLcnirper Acar. betv^een 
and 19^''4. the raU; uf mtrease averaged- 1 1 percent, v^bile betv^eem 1974 
and t976. revenues im^reased at d r^'te of less iban l^percent annaalK 
Thus, a IV Htjt ukar trum employment trend ddta ^bat the effect of 1 1 r\ 
has been ^itht'ul taking mto aui^ount the influcTi^-e of revenues and labor 

C<JSl^ V - ' <* ' ' 

^O^ser^trs hj^e n^/f^ that federally subsidised job creation erodes 
i)ver time because oMne iTKrea">ed possibilities ot adjusting stale and 
JoCal budgets to the availabiiit) of psf fKisUions* Ofie method' used to 
assess the effei^tiveness^ of tbe public service emplovmcnt programs al 
' varti^as time m'tervaK 'is tbe yyh Lfcalion rauo This rano is usuafrT^ 
defined ^.s th^ number oi nev^ ji>bs resulting frurn a f6derall> financed 
publiL service empKAmem program divided bv tbe number of federalK 
finani^e'd pt^sitions ,11ius. a raUu ^^f 06 ^vuuld mean that 60 percent uf the 
( FT^ empKj)ees-reprc',eni rrew ^mpii)vment generated b> c tlA. 

'\ stuJv otili^rp experience h\ the National Planning Association 
( ^p\J^\i5ed t)n.d>fcct i>bser\*fttn>n,<)f 182 units of government in 12 sites 
arrived al j net job i^reatUin raliov>f 0.54 after 1 >ear The \pa dnal)zed 
twx) grvjups of govprr^mental iUt^Us a demuns>tratiun group with high 
levels \A PI p, ertiplovees and a compani>*.|n group v^tth lov^ levels An 
expensed levd f>f publhc emplovmeni fv^r 1972.v^as projected fur each uniT 
jn ihe demonstration group as follows 

1 The historti^dl Jlfferem^e between tbe demonsUation group and the 
comparison eroup was detcrmmed 

2 Tbe difference m the t^o.grou'psA^as forecast for 1972 ' 

3 The actual eAplovment in the comparison group was ubser\ed for 
1972. and tbe f^jrecavl difference was added t(j t^btam the 1972 expected 
employment for thcdcmonstration group if plp had not existed 

4 Tbe difference between the actual and the expected 1972 emplov- 
mentjn the derponstratior^group was attributed to P^,p, 

5 Tbis difference, divided, b> tbe number uf ptP employees in tbe 
.4emnnstratK>n grgtfp \ieldcd the netjob creation ratio 

^'L 5 DcJJianm^l of l^bur EmpIo^meiU iq^d Tr^m^og Abmrnistratiun. An Eraiuduon of 
' the iionomn fmpoH ^Fr^jnf ^^f she Pui>it< ErtTfioymeni P/ff^r^jm^ ^ul 1, PB-236 392, ST. ^ 
Prep*red b) Nation^kl ^iiinin^ ^^^tLUia^n. Wasjimj^li^n. DC . Ma> 1974 la^aUabic from 
>iTlij. Chipier JJI^TSJfc High Imparl PT<ije^.t was an expmnjcfital design U> icsl the 
conie<)ucnct^ of a large-^e puhln^mploymcni program 

^ - , \7 * . 
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The nPa Jjrect observaiion estimates have been cntjcized on the 
grounj^ that the tumpanson group usej to measure job creatiun al^ 
included some Prpjobs Correction for thjs resolted tn a recalculated 
estimate of up to 0 instead of 0 54. Hovvever. m \ levv of the differences 
in the economic climate vvhen pep and oeia vvert operative and the 
vastK increased scope uf c 9a\. \inqualjfied appWfition of pbp results to 
cfTA mav be mappropnate * 

George E Johnson and James D Tumola have written several papers 
examining thd job creauun effect of puf^lic servi*.d enipl*j>ment based on ■ 
an dconometriL approa*.h usjrfg national data Their published estimaies 
of tjie job creatiort ratio fv^r PtP and CET^ range f-rom 1 0 m the first 
^ quarter after implemenution to 0 after quarters These estimates ^vere 
based upon a regression /anahsis^ vvhich measured the degree of 
association between the level L»f state and local government emplovmen^ 
and a number of explanat/r\ factors The expUnaiji5f> variables m ;he * 
^ model are personal m*.ome to represent the revenue-raising capacit) of 
the governments, emplovee Lumpensation tu measure tAe effect of v^age^ 
mcreaie^Jtage (the proportion ^of the population 5 t*j I9')ears of agef to 
reflect, demand m the education sector, and the number of ptp an<ix eta 
pubhc ser\tce emplovees The coefficient of the pep and ceta 
emplovment variable ohlained from this estimating procedure \ivas used 
to calculate the job creation ratio ^"^ The autliors conclude , that 
subsidized public service employment ma\ be a ver\ effective counter- 
recession tool in the short run fthe first one or tv^^ quarters after 
introduction of the program ^ but not_over longer pentJos oi time They 
acknowJedge. hovvever, that the results "are subject to a fairl) \Mde error 
band" and should be used with caution. 



f ^^Vfrchad Wistnuf^** Public Employment as Fiwl PoIjcj*"* In Arthur M Okun and 
Geoige L Pcrry. td^. Brookin^t Papers on E^onomtf Activity A pp 67-114. WaWogion* 
D C Brookmgs lostdutjoo. J976 ^ 

Staff wc^kmg paper, Washington. DC C^Dn^cssionil Budget Oflficc May 1976* and 
PubUc Employment j/k/ Truitung AiMuom.^ AitcrruiTtv< Federoi Approathes. Budget jssue 
paper Wa,<h(ngton, D C Congressional Budget Office* Fet>ruary 1977 
"Ceofge £ Johtiion and Jame$ D T^^mola* 'The Fiscal Substitution Effect of Aitemativc 
Approaches to Public Sern« EmpJoymeni PoLcyT The Journal of Hureian Resource 
I2rh >-26*WioiCT \9V 
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;0B ^Rt^TlUS SATIOSAL^ tSTIUATE 

Jlie stud) /eported on here. uMng a regression model, amved at an 
average net jub creation rdiio ofO 65 for tlte first 10 calendar quarters 
f £T^ '^^ The net jOb creation ratiuVor each t^uarier \^as estimat^Jd usjng 
the followirig formula' 



Nur Job rrejthjn Rdtiu = 



■Actual pL>re^;asicij State and Lixal Go\.emrTn?nt 
Emplovi^iertt ( in dbsen^"? oh i m ) 
t F T A Public Survive Fmploymenr 



To arrue at the forecasted ^%alve uf state and local go\ernment 
cmpju)men( in the ab^enue of c it was h>pothesized that sute and 
local gij%ernmeju empluvment tends grow steadil) o\er time due ;n 
part to an mufeased taste for public ^et^i^es A number of factors push 
employment abo\e or below the secular trend It was assumed that state 
and ifAal gu\ernn>eni employment is pnmaril) determined b\ the 
purcftasm^ poorer available tv> state and lineal governments. Real 
purchasing power is a function of the availability of revenue and the cost 
of labor, and these are measured bv state and local revenues, federal 
grants-in-aid, ajid stale and loval publK employee levels Estimates 
^f the parameters fur each of these variables were made, based on the 54 
quarters prior to jmplementatiun of < tr^. These esttmates^v^efe then 
Used to fureust what employment would have been with<t>Ut'<^F.'TA (see 
AppendiK B) \ " 

State and* local government empKjvtncnt (minus instructional person- 
nel m the edacatiun jjflorK v^ithout t F.Tn employment, was projected in 
this mo^el to ri^e frSn in the fourth calendar quarter of 1974 

to 8.598,000 bv the fourth quarter of 1976-^,gatn of 420.000, The actual 
growth wis 494.000. according to Bt^s reports <fta empluvment ros6 
from abuut 71.000 to 306.000 during that time, then decluied to 246.000 
bv the tenth c|uaJter The net job creation ratio fell from 0.82 in the 
fourth quarter i>f 1974 to 0.59 m the fourth quarter of 1975. after vvhich 
the rale of decline diminished. In the tenth quarter, thejob creation ratio 
was estimated lo be 054 (see Figure 7). In this anal>Sis. ceta 
emptovmeni was reduced b) 15 percent to adjust for jobs allocated tt> 
private nonprofit agencies However, some nf these jobs ma> also have 
represented net additions to employment. 

^*Frt nuking the i^Jation dveragejob trtatn^n raijy, ihe fif^i t^lendar quarter *as 
omilttd. smP^ the number k hX\ pubtjc ^ervit^ employees too small to amve at ^ 
meaningful J Lib cr^aUon i^ix^ The j^^b cr^alit^n rativ Ua nme i^uaften^ begtnnmg UfiUi the 
setvn'ttM^rtCT. averaged 065 The jvb treaiiya ratio, *nUudmg the firsi <^uarter. *as 062 
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FIGURE 7 Oft avera^, 2 out of 3 CETA positions were noi addi*, 
uont W state aftd local government empioyrmmt ^ - - 



The pattern or gradual decline in the net job creatjon ratio over Ume 
suggests that the impact or public servjce employment Js most significant 
in the first five quarters, The decision in spnng 1977 to increase the leVel 
of public service jobs from 300,000 I© 725,000"as part of the economic 
stimulus package should hd\e increased t^ejob creation ratio iiutiatl>f 
^ especiallj if the jobs were in projects that are not normally public service 
functions. * 
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Str iMPAC r OS USHMPLOYMEM . 

The 344,000 c lta public service enrullees in tljy peak monih of March 
1976 represenied nearlv 5 per*.eni of *the 7 rmllion unemplo)ed that 
month (seasonall) adjusted). Expressed jn another ^^a>, jf Titles 11 and 
Vi had not been ena*.ted. 5he natiunS unemplu)ment rate m^^arch 1976 
might ha%e been 7,8 per*.ent instead of 75 percent Furthermore, this 
estimate does nut take iniu account job creation in the private sector 
through Jhe indirect ur secondar> effect uf she added income of pst . 
panicipanis As (he monev thai ttiA partiapanis earn is spent, jt 
fci^comes jncume fur others who m turn spend a portion. This multipher 
effect implies ih^t the increase m aggregate demand from a psl program 
IS larger than^he initial Pst grant Consequentl), a' Pst program will 
result not onl\ in public sector jobs but also jn private sector jobs m 
response tu rising aggregate demand- Because a large proportion of c tiA 
participants are drasvn from low-income families, believed to have a high 
,propensit\ to consume,'these indirect effects are probabl) quite large. 
Even for those ^^ho were receiving welfare or unemplo>nnient insurance 
before i ha enrollment, the difference >>eiween < lta income and Afoc or 
Lf pa\ments represented a net increase m potential demand, for others 
the entire c lia ^alar> minus laxe?; might be added to aggregate 
demand.'^ ^ 

The effectiveness of job creatiorc in reducing unemplo>ment was 
somewhat miligaied b) two factors First, Jtoi all participants were 
unemploved prior lu enrollment. Second, some clia emplo>ees ^vere 
substituted for regular psr v^orkers ho" would otherwise have been 
employed and paid from state and local resources. 

According lo the Department of Labor, 78 percent of ?sh participants 
in 1977 had been unemployed prior to enrollrfient. the reniainder were 
designated as underemployed (4 percent) or *'oiher" (18 percent).'^ The 

^Tor a Jjsciisiton of the aggrtg^it Jemand ^timulattoxj tfrettr set Charks^ C Killings, 
worth, "CETA and Manpower ProgAm Evalualion/' In James L Sltm and Barbara D 
£)«nni&^ tds , Proceedings of th^ Tt^em/ -Seventh Annwil ^ micf Meettng, Detemb^r i975, pp 
20J-215. Madtson, Wis Industrial Relation* Research Associauonr 1976, Charlt^ C 
Kjlhngsworth, "Tht Role *jX Pubht Servjte Emplo^meni," Paper ddwtred ai Spnng 
meeiing of iht jrra, Maf*.h t977, Mar^m N Bad) and Robert M. SoIowt "Publit Service 
Employment a* Maproecononwt Poijcy," In Vol, l[[-of Natioi^al Commission ror 
Manpower Pvljty,/*^ Creatfvn Thrt^h Pubhi Servu^ Employmeni, pp 1\ ^8, Wa^hingtonr 
DC . Natlona^ Com mission ror Manpower Policy, March l97S 

T'Actording to a Westat, InL , reporir only 48 pcrteni or i,eta publK service entrant* were 
unemployed before entry in fisual 1976,35 pcii^ni were employed, and pw-erii were tiot 
mihe labor furce However^ the ^\'estaL study used a dtfTerent concept of labor for^ status 
than the dol us^, a fa^t thai may aLiA>unt ror pan of the difference Westat dassilkd 
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"other'' caiegor) includes persons who were out of ihe labor force or 
who had been employed, ceta enrollees reported as having been out of 
the labor force included some dist^ouraged workers who had'given up the 
sear^ch for jobs, as ^ell as reerttrants and new entrants Some of those 
listed as emplojed were in fact transfers from on^ program to anothi^r 
eg., from Title VI to Title II, and were actuall) unepiplo>ed before 
entermg teta. But even those cma [iarticipants who moved directl) 
from jobs in the private sector to t tfA etn^ojment left behind vacancies 
to be filled b) othe'rs To^hat extent, tli^ could :SttIl be a net job 
creation effett. \ ^ ^ 

The secorwi mitigating factor, substitution, i6 nS^^;eserioub, Butun this 
case, too, the possibility of indirect Job creation exi^tsTTavinga to state 
. and local governments ;'esul/ing from the use of federal funds in place ^)f 
locaijesouroes could be used for other government ex|)fenditures or to* 
defer tocaiytax-increases. In either cas^. the savings would be expected to 
boost deTiiand and sUmuIate employment. But with thes^i lund^ of 
program dynamics, the public service employment components of ctiA 
more closely resemble gejieral revenue shanng than a direct job creation 
program. : s 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

OTHfcR SOCIAL AND kosOMK BhSEFlfs ^ 

Thejrrtan-year cosLjof a ctTA pst position was about $7,900 in fiscal 1976 
and $8,400 in fiscal 1^77. Thii cost is partially offset by savings in welfare 
and unemployment insurance payments, by gains m income and social 
secunty taxes, and by the value of the goods and services produced by 
CFTA employees. About U percent of ffjA public service enrollees 
received unemployment in&urance prior to enrollment* and over 13 
percent Were in families receiving aFdc or other welfare payments in 
fisc^l976. * ' ♦ 

An analysis of costs and benefits of c^ta pse must/include an 
assessment of social benefits. One such benefit is the access/o temporary 
ct\K goverrtfient jobs afforded tu disadvafttaged and minority workers 
who might not otherwise be considered and> for some* transition lo 
unsubsidized public sector positions. Even where substitution occurs, the 

responds n I i bv "prim*jr) ^Ltj^it^ ' The uoi definition of.m ur>cmp)«^vcJ person one ' 
who \t out of a job (or jn a welfare family) and available tor work. Some participani£ 
counted by both ixil and Westat as employed prior to may have been Ir^sfcrrcd 
from other* cfta public service tiiles S«e US. Departmcni of Labor^ Employment and 
* Training Administration, ^Characlcnsiics of New Enroljees in ceta Programs During 
Fiscal Vcar l*>76"'Rqjort no 6 of the Continuous Lonptudinal Manpower Survey, PB* 
272 950/ST. Prepared by WeslaL Inc, Rockville, Md. 1977 (available from ^^T7S>. 
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effcci of largeting the program fnaj tend to change the composuio(i uf 
thepi4^ic sector work force. . * 

tETA.Pst shares with uth^'r programs the objective uf providing incume 
to unemployed persons, Bgt in additjog. it [ItoVides to the participant the 
opp6nunH) for employment and to the communjt) the resources to 
maintain services or to offer new services. On the deb(t side, the 
inlro^iuction of (fU employees vvtih luw^r skilts of expenenc^ than 
regulafr public service vtorkers could affect the quatjt) ofservice, * ^ 

JOB ( RtArjOV IN THfi srL'DY AR^AS 

fn' addition to develijping 'national estimates of job creation, the ^tud) 
examined the job creation effects of CitTA*in 24 of the areas in th^ sRC 
sampie. In assessiiig the job creation effects of t tiA in the sample areas, 
the i^tudv liiSl otily examined public sector employment trends from 1971 
to 1975 for indications of job 'creation attributable to ctrA* but also 
anal^Ted these trends in ^ the context of program and economic" 
de\etupments th'ea<^h area. Field research associates gathered informal 
Hon on the fiscal and b^dgetarj position of the sponsors' jumdictionsi 
mdicatum.s uf maintenance of effort and subs^ilution* views of'local 
officiitls on the objective.sof Title Jl and Title VI, and the extent to which 
private nonprofit agencies and special projects were -used for pse 
activities, Tfe^^rincipal sources of inCormation were ctTA administra- 
tors. *-hair(nen of the planning council, an4.'m .some cases, regional office 
representatives and union officials. 

Of the 24 honstate jurisdictions in the sample. U^expeneticed 
substantial net job, elation in the first six quarters of cfta. 5 had 
moderate'jub gains, anJ5 appear to ha\e had tittle gain. The extent o/ 
job cfealum toyk into account trend.s m lucal government employment 
but was not computed as a riumetical ratio for specific areas. The 5 areas 
with httle gam were difficult to cla^ifj* because some maj h4ve used 
crta resources tu alleviate further cutbacks or to replace workers wl\ose 
position.s would not ' otherwise have been filled. On the - whole, 
infurmation from the sample, when weighted b) the number of psl jobs* 
' reinforces national d^ata indicating that ttiA publi.c service emplojment*^ 
in the short run* results m mcxieratejob creation, ' ' 

Jub creation varied with fiscal pressure in prime sponsor* areas A 
k>cal gu\ernmeoi with httle moderate budget constraint was mofe 

a«^«« of fUi^L prcssuic UMr«m«> m^Kl«ral«> i«LaUvd^ hltk) wa^ by held 

rescaKh *usot*ate*. taking in<o u^n&tderaUon jnformahon La^ r^«nu«St local 
governmenl expcnJau^es. th« hud^t ^itoation. la>ofT& regular «mptuycc«t and oth«i 
tocai circumsuinces 
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TABLE 30 Net Job Gains Resulting from CETA TitU ant) VKby Degree 
^of Fiscal Pressure, Sample l.oc?\ Prime Sponsors. October 1975 







Dcgie^ of f Kcal Presvurc^" 


ment Attnbuuble to QTA^ 


All Art;as 


Little 


Moderate 


iMieme 


SubsUntidl 


14 


5 


9 


0 




^5 


1 




0 


Littk appyieriT J^>b ^Jin 


5 


<\ 




4 


TOTAL 


24 


6 ^ 


14 


4 



^Jftcrttlses irfJocal g^j»efnmtfr>j oi in Pffvatt nonprofit agencits 

^l-iscat preisuj^rtfej$ ti^ th^ fiftjOLidl posltjori t^f iht mjJor^unit yf gfJverrimtJnt s b^$^?d 
ott reveriuttv. expt;ridimr*;$H jrij oihtr rilevant informatjcm 



ilkely to vse a substantial partVf its c lta funds to create new jobs that 
would otherwise not exist (see Table 30). 

Areas hj/A Suhstanttal Jvb Gcim ^ 

The t4 jurisdictions with substantial net emplojnient , opportunities 
resulting from ceta public ser\ice positions generally ha<i moderate'^or 
little fiscal . pressure Mo«t are small or medium^sized consortja o; 
cour^Jjes. Thej increased ^mplojment opportunities in several ways' 
Some u*jed <: ti^tjobs to supplement staff in regular department^; others 
established new categories of activities not performed previously, ^nd a* 
number relied heavilj agencfes'*outside government to Apand- 
employment pos^f^iiities. ' % 

The Kansas Cit)- Wyandotje consortium. Llassified as having moder> 
ate fiscal pressure^ illustrated the first approach, ceta employees weri^ 
used aaainK to supplement existing staff. espeT^allj in the highways and 
parks "departments. A few wosk'&rs were Employed on projects^ one of 
which provided interns to help the planning department reduce a 
backlog of record-keeping. A number of positions were allotted to 
com m unit) based organizations. Public employment in Wyandotte 
County (including Kansas Citj) rose. 10 percent beltveen October 1974 
and October 1975, compared with a 1971*1974 annual average growth 
fi^te of \ 2 percent (including PhPjobs). The toiaj growth, of 6C)0 between 
197^1 and 1975 was largely in education and unrelated tof bta, but gains 
were also reported in functions ni which ceta participants were 
employed. li appears that significant proportion of the 215 ceta 
emplo>ees represents additional employment thai would not havc'l 
existed otherwise. 

San Joaquin is an example of a prime sporisor usingVtr^k posi(fo^s 
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majnIv fur attivUies. The ^ponsur Loncenirated on usJng positions 
for "gelling people off the rfrects/' largelj through labor-intensive, 
cfivirunmental job:*. No tomplainis frum pubhc emplojee unjons or 
othdr sour<.es were reported, and the d<>i. regional office representative 
v^a^ confident that ihe area. was fulfilling Jis retjuirements for mainte- 
nance uf eff^Jrl A<-cor<lin^ Xo Censu,s repofts. public emploj ment in the 
count) ruse about L200 t>etween October 1974 an^J October 1975. a gain 
uf mure than 10 percent. This gain compared }Mth an average )earlj 
^increase of 2 percent for the 3 preceding years 

Phoeni\ Vlaricopa allotted almost a third of its ihTA Ji>bs to state, 
federal and private nonprofit ^agencies including the Red Cross. ^ 
black theater troupe, a Baptist children's home, and Catholic social 
ser\jces, Pubhc service empri>jment general!) expanded at a greater rate , 
in that consortium between 1974 and 1975 than m pre\ious jears. . 

'Areas vtith Moderate Job Gdt/ts 

The areas \Mth mjnlerate t MA job gams for the most part expenenced 
onlv ^ight groMvth in total public ser\ ice jobs Some t irA positions have 
been used to fill \acancies. while others were clca^ in new government 
activities or in private nonprofit agencies.. 

In Middlesex Countv. for example, the net increase in public service 
emplovment between 1974 and "1975 was slight. crrA public service 
.^!mplovees^^yere scattered througfi regular count) or cJt) departments, 
but some were in new projects that normal|) would not have existed. 
One s^uch project created a s)stematic control for vehicle maintenance. 
The u.juni) alio centralized all document reproduction and microfilming 
with u tA help, ^bout 20 percent of the count)S c fta public service 
positions were assigned to state agejicies. including a state universit). 
anTTo^Tich p^*vaiejiiU]EIiifij,J££iJii£2^-^^ \M(a. ttve Urban League, 
the R'ed Cross, and Catholfc Welfare and Social Services/ 

The Lansing consortium used c dispositions for both regular public 
service and project-t)pe jobs. Although its public sector emplo)ment 
Continued tu grow, the tjuestjon of budget substitution was raised b) the 
1 press, which quoted local officials as Acknowledging that tHTA emploj- 
1 tTient reduced some of^the budget expansion that might otherwise have 
I taken place. ^ \ ^ ^ ' ' 

• \ ' 

Other Areas \ ^ 

In the remaining five areal four with over 1 nrwliion population public 
emplu)ment declined or ^as relatively stable. Afrt^ut one were in dire 
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financial slrails and have been dependent on i lta lu maintain essential 
services. Whether what occurred those situations js defined as 
substitution depends on what might ha\e happened without ctTA. ctTA 
funds ma) ha\e permitted ihe diversion of loca! funds to other uses and 
reduced pressure on local governments lo raise taxes* or. on the other 
hand' the\ ma> -have prevented further cutbackb in employment. 

Public employment declined sharpi) m New York Cit> from 396.000 
m October 1974. to 356.000 (includirjg c LT^ fmplujees) the following 
jear, 20.000 1 tiA participants had been slotted into regular government 
jobs 'to mainldin those essential municipal services thai were cut back 
most several) Approximate!) 2J00 of the 20.000 were former city 
workers, rehired largel) because of union insistence. Moreover, nearly 10 
percent of fiscal 1976 Title I funds was used for public service 
empio) ment. including some for t eta employees who had been 
scheduled. to be terminated because the) were in positions deemed to be 
substanliall) similar to those of laid-olf regular civil service employees. 
Despite ihe cii)\ fiscal cnsis. about 8 percent of ceta positions were 
assigned to slate and pnvate nonprofit agencies, and to that extent ceta 
'may have contribute^ to net job creation. " 

'Tlj^^i^mber of ^plo)ees re'ported by the, Census Bureau intall the 
jurisdictiorts uf Jhe Clevelancl consortium w^s virtually the same in 
October 1975 as m the previous year, althougft some 2.400 Title II and 
VI participants were on the public payrolls andW^i^ 50 percent of Title 1 
funds wa*; also used for public service emplo)mcnt. Well over half of the 
Title L IL and VI participants in the^it> ofjCleveland were rehired 
regular emplo)ees. and questions were raisetl as lo whether their 
separations were bona fide TT^*oi. regional <^f]ice ordered a reduction 
jn the number of public servic?*?mp]oyees rehir'd under ctTA. and the 
cJt) has been'^aduall) reabsorbing some of th Jm on its own payroll. 

Gar). Indiana) ihe smallest of 'the five areas tiiat had littlcor no job 
gain*;, ranks among tlie most hard-pressed cities n the country. Withdut 
CETA. some of lis essential services 'would probably have been 
discontinued. At the time of the surv^\ the ci:y^was using revenue- 
sharing funds 10 majntain a number of public servn^e posftjoti^. but was 
planning to use ceta to rehire regular employees is the squeeze between 
rismg costs arrd dwindling revenues intensifies According to local 
respondents in the *;une). there has not been substitution of ctTA for . 
regular funds, although ceta employees were performing worK that Js 
. custqjnarily paid froTn local funds in other cities. 

Philadelphia s fiscal situation was less critical. Tliat city had attempted 
to honor Ks no-tax-increase pledge until spnng 1976* an attempt that had 
resulted in an (wttremel) stringent budget. There Kad been no large-scale 
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UjufTs. bui public senn^ emplojmeni declined be(\\«en October 1974 
and October 1975. 'despite the^emplojmenLof 1800 <|tTA workefs.'TTie 
cii) has come to depend on c tTA to raeei staff shortages, over 1,000 \\ere 
emplojed m the sewer and &anitat*or> departments. None of the ctTA 
positions was given k> nonprofit org^(py:ation^> but a few were asstgned 
to the state employment service - ■ , / 

Between '"1971 and 1974. pubhc employment n^ib&'<Jrange Count), 
consortium expanded at an average rate of more than 6 percent per )ea/. 
according to the Census Bur^u Howjever> between October 1974 ^nd 
October 1975. pubh*. emploj-ment sufeilj^fed, deipite the addition of 
'1.^85 tf-TA v^orkers and the fact. that its jurisdictions face only moderate 
fiscal difficulties. Count) and 'cit> officials say that" the need for 
additional services that had t>een associate with growth in parts of tfie 
^county IS nov^ diminishjng. Some cities >wre holding the ^ine on 
employment, while in others pubh*. empIo)ment wa^ declining" through 
attrition and layoffs. There was reluctance to \eek adwtjonal revenues to 
maintain or expand public services ctTA workers, for the most part. , 
were being slotted into regular vacancies and .wfire used as a pool for 
filling regular jobs, instead of being placed in neV jobs. TTus/accordjng 
to lucaf officials, increases their chances for being selected for permanent 
employment. The^ Orange Count) experience^lllustrates the trade-off 
berween the transition and (he maihtenance-of-effort objectives of ctrA, 

aHAINTENA?SCE OF EFFORT 

The mamtenanc^-of-cffort requirements in Department of Labor 
regulations on dircc^^ob si^stuution are carefully spelled out. The) 
prohibit. displacing currently emplo)ed workel-^x abrogating existing 
contracts for services, substituting ctiA jesourccs, usingCETA positions, 
for jobs financed b) other federal programs, and hinng ctTA personnel 
when regular workers in equivalent jobs ha^e feeen^laid off. Where a 
layoff of regular employees i& ptapned ur a hiring freeze is in effect, the 
sponsor must certify that iht action is due to a budgeting cnsis and the 
poL regional office may requ^t supportmg docum^ntati^. Rehiring of 
regular workers with ( t'TA funds is permitted if the layoffs are bona fide. 
The regulation^! however^ do not deal with more subtle maintenance-of- 
effort viplfttjons. including indirect budget or fiscal substitution. This is 
not strange, considenng the general lackil^nd^rstanding of the nuances 
of substitution. * - " 

The ckjl relies mainly on assurajice^ in the grant document, Jimited 
monitoring and auditing, and complamts to enforce maintenance-of- 
effort requirefnents. A General Atcountirig Office study of the rehire 
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skuatioji m Toledo, where \<Xf pcnn^ent cii> emplo)ees were laid off 
and^rehired wilh cEta fun<k. shpu^d ihat informaiion provided by the 
cit) did'noi/ustjf> itte action ^The report pointed* out the difficiiU> of, 
proptrK assessing the financial picture in the various accounts in a 
typical city The De^pa^tment of Labor \yould'havie to increase vasil; jts 
auditing capabilit) to monitor maintenance of*efrort effectively^ 

\ more extensive^AO report based on visits to 12 sponsors m 5 siate& 
cited* maintenance-of-effort violations, including the .use of ceta 
participanis to fill budgeted positions that presumabl) v^ould have been 
p^id for from local funds to replace temporary, part-time, or seasonal 
workers who would have^jeen hired anywaj and to fill jobs normally 
contracted oui.^^ " - ' 

Several maintenaijce-of-effbrt prv^blems were reported in the 28 areas 
in tKe sample The Experience of two of them demonsirateb the major 
issues m layoff-recall situations. The issue in New Joik City was 
whether.' in a reduction in force, ceta emplo>6es in ^'substantially 
equivalent** positions should be laid off before regular emplo>ees. About 
20,000 CETA Title H and Tiife Vl employees were on the payroll in 
municipal agencies that were cutting back regular employees. The 
controversy- embroiled the cit), ceta employees,, one of the unions 
representing cit) * w6rkers. the Department of Labor members of 
Coiigr^^and, ultimate!), the coiirts. The Department of Labor decided 
that iffiO CETA positions were subslantiall) similar to_ those held by 
regular empIo)^es who were laid oflTand ordei'id the cit> to terminate (or 
transfer) ceta employees m those positions and rehfft the' regular 
emplo)ees with CETA^funds, A court nitmg upheld the Departments 
action and deitied that it violated the equal protection rights of ctTA 
participants The effect,qf<he ruling was to give laid-off public service 
workers preference over other unemplg^ed (including the disadvantaged ' 
and long-term unemployed) in filling ceta jobs, provided the munjcipal 
workers were'noi laid off with the intent of rehiring them under tETA,^^ 

S General Accounting Office, Csttig Comprehensivf Employmem and Troimn^^Aa 
Fu/ids to Rehirt Laidpff Empfcyees m Toledo. Ohio. Washington, D.C, General 
Accounting Office. March 19, 1976* 

''L' S General AccQUnung Oflke. Morv Benefits to Jobiesf Can be Oty&med tn Fubhc 
Sfhfi^e Emplo/mentr HR£)'77*i3, Wa^shinglon, D.C . General Accounting Office, ApnJ 7, 
1977. * * 

^Daniel L Persons, **A Union Vtt^ of the Impact of Public Service ^pioymerit on 
Pubhc S«cu>r Labor Relations,'^ In Mmes L Stem and Barbara D. Dcimt^ cds, 
Frocetdm^s 0/ tffe Twenty Btg/uh Annuai Winter MteUng, December 19?^^ Ma4jM>n, Wis.. 
IndustHAl llelations Research ^sociauctfi, I976v and Lots Blumt, Rehmng of Laid Off 
MunicipaJ Workers Lender cm. The Law, the Re^J^jons and Congressional Intent,'' 
Adhertm 3(l>, Apni 1976 
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In CJe\^an<Lihe issue as the Depanmeni of Labor's vgulaiion lhal 
limiied Jhe jnHx^nlage of rehires of regular em^oi^ee^ under ceta lo a 
number ^y&fttenl with their proportjun amo/g the upemplo^^ed This 
po\Xi.y atfpeaps to have the opposite effeLi uf frie New York decision — it 
'IimityXne recall n|^l^ of Uid-off regular emplovees and provides equal 
oppynhniXy tootljfr unemployed people / 

Iti a similaf ^d^a,Dem>ii brought su/i against the Department of 
Labor charging thai the formula limiting rehires wa^ contrary lo the 
intent of 1 1 Ta and a threat to the <-ilvy abiht^^ to deliver adequate fire 
and p^iiitc protecfion. The fuyt thiit the majont) of the laid-off 
employees v\ere members of minorities and \vomen> identified ^3 
^'significant segment^'', in the lHv\ u4.ta plan, complicated matters The 
case was lyettied an agreement/on a number of rehires within the 
conteKt of the boL regulations / , ^ 

Overt subslituCian gets public a/tention, but indirect disptaccpient ma) 
be more widespread This mav Aalsp the form of slotting oeta workers 
into CKisting vacanLiesyof using' them to ijieet expansion needs where 
such jobs would otherwise hii/e iseen filled from local resources, ix)cal_ 
offiLials who vvere reluctant io request funds for new positfons in the 
economiL \,Iimate of 1976 found ( tA\ a convenient wa^ to pa> for 
them. This subtle' form of replacement is difficult to deal with through 
compliance procedures and could become more pervasive as the 
program extended Public officials migRt be tempted to limit or curtail 
no'rmal tax effort jf thWwere sure that the program woul(^ continue. 

POLICY ISSUES y ^ , ■ " . 

Federally subsidized; local public service employment, eschewed fot 
manv >ears, is no%v ^Jdeij accepted a^ a counlerc)ClicaJ instrument andv 

^ major compone^of national manpower polic) The change is due in 
part to looser laWr market conditions of the 1970s afoi in pari* to 
widespread fii^^,ai tjifficulties in local governments Both federal and l^i-^' 
officials view Titles II and ^'1 constructive legislation, altlfough 
sometime4^ fur xJifferent reasons The federal focus ^ on reducing 
unamptovment. However, man) loeai officials see subsidized public 

^ senile emplojees as a means of^ maintaining public services ^nd 
providirig f^sca^rel^ef as well. 

Despite objections to the pubhc service eriiployment Concept, 
President Njxon did finally sign the Emergency Employment Act of 
1 971, The Ford Administration supported the enactment of Title VI as a 
major program in < kta, although it expected the econor^i) to improve su 
that the program could be phased out. The Carter Administration, 
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confrortted. wuh' a persistent recession^ .doubted the pubftc service 
emplo) ment programs as part ofuts economic stimulusi^trategj. 

Currentty. the pubhc service emplo)moiir progfam is cau^t up in the 
debate on the reafilWnzalion oft ceta. the jobs component of v^lfare 
reform, and the rev^alizaUon if urban areas, The admimmation's 
planjiing presumes that improvements lii the economy will permit 
phasing out most of the ceta psE positions and the use of these resources 
and ochers lo emplo) v^elf^are racipents mstead. There ^ is. however, 
significant Congressional support If^or retaining public service employ- 
ment as an identifiable corrtponei^t of ceta. It is therefore timely to 
consider some of the broad issues pf public service employment in the 
context ofthe earlv years of ceta ofierations ^ ;'- 
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^'ongressional concern v^jt^i the operation of Title VI was focused on 
tfcree problems substitution of fedt^ral for local funds, dientel^i* and 
political imp^opnetjes Of these, substitution was the most wornsome. 
This understandable, since K threatened the validity of the premise 
upon which the program rested -job i^reatjon. In 1976. in the legislation 
to extend Title VI, the Emergency Wobs Programs Extension Act, 
Congress redesigned the program M mandating projects of lirmted 
duration and by encouraging the assi^ment of part of Title VI funds to 
private^ nonprofit organizations. The m^ent was to employ most Title V( 
participants in activities that are not p^rt of the regular piibhc service 
'Structure and therefore less likely to 1 lead to substUulion. The key 
'element was the ught definition of a ipi^ojeci> HowEx^er, the onginal 
definiiion of a project, which stressed ifs ''non-Incremental" chUractpr. 
was subsequently loosened to, permit projects that ar^ extensions of 
existing activities It remains to be seen whether the result^^ that Congress 
anticipated will be realized.. * ; ' ' \, 



TARffFTlNCf PLBIJC StRVK p: JOBS , 

\ second major congresstona) concern i^ the extent to which public 
service jobs programs should be used for* the economically disadvan- 
taged or for other groups with special employment handicaps. The ceta 
public service employment program was ^lot originally viewed, as art 
^antipoverty pVogram.^ehgibihtJ crit^na were purposely feft loose and' 
vague The act suggested that consideration be given^ to Vietnam 
veterans. Ihc long-term unemployed, former manpower trainees, unem- 
ployment insurance cxhaustees, persons not eligible for ll. and - 
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■*sigTUficant segmenis" of the uneijiptojfd populatjon-but not spe- 
'\\fKd\\\ to the pwr As the progr^ tiPfolJed. Jl became clear that the 
eCQnoniicalK diMd^anta^ed were participating unh to a hmilej extent 
When CoRgress extended Title VL tt look the occaMon to modifv ji^ 
onginal poMtion. The Emergenc) Jot^^ Programs Extension Act linuted 
partjcipation in ^ most of fhe "Tie\i psf. positions lo the long-term 
uneinpluved whu are also low-incqme persj;n^ ur welfare recipients This 
change ha^ <reated.an anomalous ^^ituatik/n Title VL which basicalh 
the counterc)c[jcaJ program of ilw. ha^ more stringent eltgibilit)^ 
requirements than Tftle L uhich ^^as designed for tHcse moM in need. 
The jssue is'whether a pubhc service jobs program should pnmanK ser^e 
structural or couniercvclical objectives or both if the objecifve is to deal 
with "siructurai" problems, is u appropriate for the public sector be'lhe 
major vehicle fur the readjustment of per^uns with various drawbacks to 
emplpvment'' V^Tiat would the effect be on the structure and natijre of 
public serv^Lc'^ These ^questjons are like!) to become more perlinenl if 
^^elfate reform and r fcl v are hnked 



tROSJOS OF m\ rRASSnk)S O&JhCllVF. ' 

Transition, the entr\* of PSt participants in" regular uniubsidized jobs, 
was. in' the heginning. a major objective li was the central theme in the 
PEP program and a major ohje<.tiv"e \^hen ( eta was enacled^ Congressio- 
nal mtc^^l v^as tlearlv expressed in a 1973 report <>n < I^Ta oJ^Ae House 
Committee on Education and Labor *Tirsl. it^is agreed that, lo the 
extent ftasible. persons emploved on pubhc^ service job^ funded tinder 
this Act should be abst>rbed into ihe regular workforce oQhe emplover, 
or. altemativelv. a.ssiMed in securing other suitable empT^jmeni not 
subsidized under this Act."- ^ However, wilh the enactment of^ille VI of 
c ETA and the Deparinient of Labor's overriding concern wilh speed) 
imptementalK>n, the emphasus on transiuon was sacrificed. Pnwe 
sponMHv faced with the prospect of having ultimaielv to absorb 
significant numbers of^their pst participants proceeded cauliouslj until 
the transition goals were waived hy the fX)^^ 

The 1976 amen^lments to Title VI, with it^ emphasus on temporar) 
projects outside ihe mainslream of public service activities, ^vill affecl the 
entry ^^f pse parlicipant!> jnio regular public sccto^jobs In its effort to 
cont4ig substitution through the use of projec^ts. Congress has. In effect.- 
tradeid off the transition pos\ibiJities in the puhlic .sector 

*^LS Congrew^ Huuic. Commjltc^ on tJotAUun and Labot. Ctjmp/chenith^ Manpt/i^e/ 
><>/^//97J. House report no 93-659, November 21. 1973. pp 
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Another possible consequents <S the new Title VI legislation is ihe ^ 
Jevelopmeni of* a dual publit, serviLC emplovnient s\steni .one for 
person^ empk>\ed m posHions etjuivaleni toVegular public, service jobs ^ 
With potential for obtainmg permanent position^, the other, for persons ' 
louver I in the s<>i,i'»etunomK laddern assigned to lemporarj proje^-t job**.-* 

j\u uiAin\ \\\> Lfjun of JOBS 

The WF^ sterecupe of public service jobs tnaKe-vtork lingers on 
However^ TfUnng the ftr*l 2 \ear^ of (bl\. most pubbc service 
empfuMTient participants held producljse job^ comparable to those of 
the- regular work force Bui the present empha^i^ on temporari^ projects, 
the pressure en prime sponsors to absorb large numbers of enroliees in a 
' \ers short time, and the foLus on the long-term, lovt-mcome unemployed 
mas mdeed result m some activities ^.if marginal usefulness 



The e>ipansjun v>f cuunierc\clical public serviee employment programs 
withm a framework designed primarily for programs dealing with 
siruciuraj problems raises a number of inslit^tionaj issues For example, 
what efTect has the grafting of the large-scale public service employment 
program had on the administratise structures of its prime sponsors'^ On 
the relative importance o/ employability development programs'^ On 
local mterorgani'zational relationships? There undoubtedly will also be 
new is^u^s rising from the widespread use of private nonprofit 
organizations to admmister < iA\ projects. 

SUMMARY 

The study finds tbat < 

. • *ln the sho^i nin. ( tiA has a positise impact m creating new jobs, but 
this effect lend^ to er6de over time Over the first 10 quarters, the job 
creation r^tio in the public ^ctor ranged from 0.82 in the second quarter 
to 0 54 in the tenth .Qn the average, it is estimated that for eveT^ ICQ 
( tT^ positions, there were 65 new slate and local government jobs. Total 
job creation is actually higher, as a result of ceta funded jobs jn the 
private nonprofit sector In addition, f £ta exerts a multiplier effect on 

^*HowtycT. dbL rcgutaijon^ hn^t tended to ^Akcr dovwi the project vontxpt by pcmutiing 
proj^ts that arc in effect extension^ of normal public^^rvi^cmplo^^nncnt 
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empl<?)mem b) stimulating the demand for goods and ^eniccs, but there 
iS no reason to expect this effect to be an) different from the^stimulative 
impact of othef federal government programs. - " * 

• TTje degr& of job gams in local areas in the sampleAaricd with the 
fiscal pressure on local governments. Those with the greatest gains were 
jurisdictions vnth hyle or moderate fiscal pressure. TMe)' tended to be 
small and mcdiun^^izcd areas. Those with the least amount ©(apparent 
job gains were ^cnerall) areas expencncmg the most Ascal snngenc). In 
some of the^e hard-pressed jurisdictions, howeve/. ttiA ma) have 
forestalled possible reductions in the public sector w<5rk force, ^ 

• Several maintenance-of-effort problems arose ,in the >4KC studj 
areas, including two major controversies. One involved therlifmtation 
imposed b) the Department of Labor on the use of ctTATunds for the 
rehjre of regular public service workers. The other dealt with the use of 
crrA emplo)ees m positions substantial!) equivalent to those of laid-off 
regular workers. 

• There is an inherent tradeoff between the '^transition'' and the "job 
creation'' objectives of the met. Sponsors concerned about transitioff 
sometimes used ceta emplo)ees to fill regular vacancies. This ma) help 
to^place Chi A enrollees in permanent jobs, but Jt ma) also contribute to a 
form of budget substitution. Similarl), the use of temporar) projects as a 
device for controlling substitutions ma) make it difficult for persons iil 
such projects to move mto regular unsUbsidized jobs in the public sector. 

• The functional areas in which ceta enrollees were employed 
resembled the pattern set under ttA in 1971-1972. Most were ernplo)ed 
in activities ordinani) perfomYd b) the emplo)mg agericies, some were 
absor^bed mto the adminisrrft*t^e structure of ceta. 

• Despite the emphasis on projects in the Tute VI regulations, the 
stud) uncovered few such- projects pnor to the enactment of the 
Emergenc) Jobs Programs Exteifsion Act of 1?76. There^was some 
confusion over me exact nature of a projecU and sponsors tended to 
des<,nbe some of their regular short-term public service jobs as projects. 

• Local sponV^rs in the stud) areas allocated 20 percent of their Title 
n and VL funds to pnvate nonprofit organizations and to state and 
federal agencies operating within their jurisdictions. The extent of such 
allocations appears to be related t o the size and fiscal situation of the 
sponsors.^ Large jurisdictions* ihtSse expenencing fiscal pressur?. and 
those in which elected officjals made decisions gave awa) fewer 
positions. ' I ' 
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Who benefiu from the billions of dollars now speift on manpower 

^rograms'^ Are the available senvices directed to tbe disadvantaged, or \t 

CETA becoming a counterc>clicaF program for the i^emplo^ed but r^ady- ^ 

for'Work person? Are the tjpes of participants changing under cbja? 

What factors are as&ociateii.'tvith sm;lx changes?'Do thes$ 4^vek)pment3 

cat) for a closer focusing of jnanpower programs m line with natioxtal 

objectives? ^ . ^ " ^ 

Over the years, manpower prograpw-have reached out to different 

groups in the population as ctunge?in economic conditions and social > 

policy have developed. The ^ca H^evetopm^nt Act set out td'^ 

retrain unemployed persons' in depressed areaiiJ^tliis sfrategy* iC was 

hoped, would attract industry and would .contijbute la economic 

development. The major manpov^er trami^ mittattV^ however, came tn 

1962 with the Manpower Training and Development Act. The pnma^ 

concern at that time was -to retrain persons who were expected to^^be 

displaced T>> automation and *echnologt^l change and to help /them. 

rebuild their skills to meet the new occupational Remands of the labor 

market. At that time* there was no specific emphasis on thifjpoor pr^ 

disadvantaged* and, when' the expected displacement^^lid occury 

, MDTA became a program in search of a constituency. In'r563^ the act was 

amended to place greater emphasis on the retraining of >qutli unab|^ to 

qt^lify for jobs because of inadequate vocational preparatioiv I^eorien-; 

tation of mdta toward the disadvantaged occurred m the m3d-1960s. 

after the start of the War on Poverty. ) / ' 

I 

m 
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\n the s>econd haj£uf the 1960s, a number of categoncal programs were 
inttjated under (he aegis of the Economic Opportunit) Act, Each 
program had a specific clientele and jpproaLh> but the general purpose 
^^as to ^d poor persons who were unemployed or uTideremplo)ed, The 
pnmar>, focus of manpower programs was -to pro\ide rem^ial skill 
iVaining ^nd vtork experience to those who had difficult) in competing in 
the j9b market, despite the generall) strong demand for labor. 

Several major programs -the Neighborhood Youth Co,rps> the Job 
Corps, and the summer >uuth employment programs—were geared to 
poor y^uth. Operation Mainstream wa^ for older workers, pnmani) in 
rural area^ with few employment opportunities. The Job Opportunities 
in th^ Biisjness Sector (jobs) program enlisted pn\ate employers in 
efforts to hire and train the disad\aAtaged unemployed— young and 
older worker*! handicapped* and others with special obstacles. The 
Public Ser\ice Careers program similarly attempted to improve the 
ac'cess of the di'sadvantaged in the public sector thro.ugh on-the-job 
training In addition* ethnic-orienteS organizations such as otc> the 
UrbaniJ^eague, and sir received grants to expand counseling and 
training for minorities. ' ^ 

The picture began to change again m the early 1970s, With the 
winding down of hostilities in Vietnam> unemplo^ent began to rise, 
and growing Luncern about the le\el of joblessness and the employment 
prospects^^of Vietnam \eterans ted to the passage Qf the Emergency 
-^Emptojment Act (fea) of 1971. Because its aim was countercyclical, with 
emphasis on creating new jobs m essential governmental services, it was 
not directed exc!usi\ely toward the disadvantaged. Public sector 
employ mem often require^ persons with qualifications not frequently 
Yound amoE^g workers with lower skills and less education. 

With the EEA program about to be phased out, on the eve of the 
pas^lage ^f ceta mosP manpower programs were predommantly for the 
disadvan^ged. eoa programs were almost exclusively ^'for the unem- 
ployed Snd underemployed in P^ot families* and mdta policy was to 
sefect two-thirds of the participants from the disadvantaged population, 

legisIative framework 

The Comprehensive Employment and Trammg Act mcorporaies some 
elements of earlier legislation* but in keeping with its basic objective of 
decentralizatioif, it permits considerable local flexibility in identifying 
the groups to be served The preamble of the act states that its purpose is 
to provide training and employment oppiirtunUjies to the "economically 
disadvantaged" - a reference to its ioa antecedents— but - also to 
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**unemplo)ed and underemployed persons" -reminiscent of mdta and 
EEA. Since the ongmal act was passe^i* several amendments have focused 
un rising unemploymenL as discussed in earlier chapters. Thej .have 
introduced client preference categories in public service employment* 
and the most recent are directed specificall) to the' long-term, low- 
income unemployed. 

Concern for the protecti6n of especiall) vulnerable groups was 
expressed liunng the deliberations teaiiing to the enactment of clta. In 
order to reconcile this concern <ib4>ut !>erving speciiic clientele- categories 
With the administrations emphasis on ir^aximum local autonomy, a 
compromise was reached. Title 1 decategonzes programs* and its 
tang\iage pertaining lo clientele is loose. Title HI* however* authorize*^ 
special programs ta be administered b) the federal government outside 
the block grant package for Indians, migrant and seasj^al farm ^vorkers^. 
)ou(JC offenders* older workers*' persons of hrnited IJ^nglish-speaking 
ability, and other groups. The Job Corps* for disadvantaged youth* was 
also continued under federal direction (Title IV), Prime sponsors are fref 
to include any of these groups in local programs as^ell, ljut the act 
ensured that a significant proportion of funds ^vould be set aside 
nationally to be used for t;he disadvantaged {see Chapter 2). 

Cnhke categorical programs, which limited and defined eligibility 
narrowly> Title I operates as a block grant program, allowing pnme 
sponsors to choose grdups to serve and assign prionties according to 
their o^vn perception of local needs. The legislative history of ceta 
suggests that the administratitAi opposed language that would have 
required special consideration Yor particular client categories or for 
organizations that had previously concentrated on ethnic communities 
and the disadvantaged* on the grounds that such lang\iage could lead to 
a legislative mandate for categorical programs>^ However* some vestiges 
of categorization remain* even in Title 1. Sponsors must give assurances 
tn Title I plans that they will serve those *'most in need/' including "low 
income persons of limited English speaking ability." There is also an 
oblique reference to the use of community -based organizations> 
Assurances that "programs of demonstrated effectiveness" will be 
continued are standard requirements. But the vagueness of Title I 
language mvited broad loc^l ]nterpretation> ^ 

Title H, which authorizes public service employment in areas of 
substantial unemployment, mure specific than Title I in designating 
groups to be giver^considerauon. Eligibility is limited to unemployed 

'TesiimQn> of Wdliam Kolberg, m heanng^ before the Senate $ubcommtLte« on 
Employmentf Poverty, and Migratory L^bor of the Committee on L^bor and Public 
WeUare on S, 155^ an4^l560, Febmafy" March 1973* p, 282 ^ 
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and underemplo)ed pefsom livmg m areas of substantial unemployment 
who have been jobless for 30 dajs or more. Pnme sponsors are required 
' to give consideration to the most severe!) disadvantaged in terms of 
Henglh of unemployment and their prospect for finding employment 
^vithout assistance, to Vietnam veterans, and to former manpower 
trainees To the extt^t practicable^ th* are to share public service 
emplovment opportunities on an equitable basis among ''significant 
segments'" of the unemplojed pgpyJation. Congressional intent was 
ciarifkd m a later House committee report. **The Conferees' intention 
was to urge the Secretary to use his discretion arid judgment tQ see that, 
wherever practicable, minorities. )OUtb. the elderl). women, and other 
groups who have been traditional victjmsofjob discnmmation had equal 
acSess to jobs created under ceta/"^ As defined in dol regulations,-* 
"significant segments'' are locall) .determined groups that generally ' 
experience unusual difificutt) in obtaining emptojment and who ar^ most ' 
in need of the services authonzed m, the^ act. The cBHerence in 
interpretation between the cummittee report, which implfes proportional 
treatment of various disadvantaged^ groups, and the Department of 
Labor regulations, which imp!} preferential treatment, has been a source 
-^p^f confusion in implementing tlte-j^ct. 

^ Since ceta s^as passed. severaMevelopments ha v& moved the-program 

' in the direction of recategonzation. The passage of special appropna- 
tions for summer programs under Titie HI set up in effect^ a new 
categorical program. The administration's intent had been that such 
programs ccmid be supported hy sponsors from their regular Title 1 ^ 
atlotment as one of a number of options, but Congress has appropriated 
summer funds each jear over and above the Title^l appropnation.* Title 
Vr enacted in 1974, was a categorical program created in response to the 
^developing recession. In mid-1975. Congress passed a law requinng state 
emplojmenK^ecuritj agencies lo interview persons receiving FederaJ 
Supplemental Benefits and, if appropnale, to refer them to an approved 
manpower training progfam.-^ , ^ ^ 

These amendments to CErA have tended to emphasize the long-term 

\ ' unemployed as candidaies for public service jobs. Under Title VI, 

^Tb(^ Emergency }ob& and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 amended thts^ 
r^quiremeDt to cover any velcrans discharged wiihin ihd last 4 yearj 
^VS Confess. House. Committee on Ediication and Labor* Emergency Job Programs 
StopGtip Exfcmon. House report no. 94-1019, 94th Congress^ 2d session. Apnl 8^ 1976h 
^The fhcal 19T7 budget re<)uesi wa^the^r^tin vvhich the admrni^Ualion a^ked for ^mmer 
fUnds for youth (see Chapter 2)- 

*The Emergency Compcn^tjon and Special Unemplo^meni Assistance Exiension Act of 
' " » 1971 Jiine 30. 1^75 This act ^xiended Federal Suppkmental Benefits for 13 additional 
weeJts to pcr^pns who have ei^hausted 79 weeks of benefits. 
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Sponsors were'to^give "preferred considemtion'' to those unemployed 
who had either e;Jidusled their entitlement lo unempiojment in&uraAce 
or who we're never eligible (e^tcept for persons lacking work experience), 
and JO those who have been^<JUt 9f work fpr 15 weelts or longer. 
However, Title VI stopped short of mandating ei^ibijlt} Yor the long- 
term unemployed ^ 

To sunimanze* the onginal concept of ceta— broad local discretion— 
was gratUiall) 'diluted (at least for public service employment) b} the 
-esUblishmenl of preference cfalegones, ceta ameiidments^^while not 
stronglj wurdcd, signify the intent of Congress to direct theatlennon of 
local sponsors to recently separated veterans'^ and the long-teiTXi 
unemployed. 

But it was not until the Emergency ^obs Programs Extension Act of 
'!976^ which continued the Title VI program for another yeat* that 
Congress look the addiUisnaf step of r^juinng prime sponsifirs lo limit 
eligibilil) for, new public service projects lo long-term unemployed 
persons (o^Arix recipients) with low household income,^ This ^lep 
marks a change m philosophy: It incorporates a major structural 
objective m programs that have been primarily counlercyclica,l. Under 
the new Title VL funds available lo sponsors greater than the amount 
necessar) to mamuin their existing levjel of public service employment 
must be used for special projects* lo be staffed exclusively by persons 
who have been unemployed for 15 weeks or more and who are members 
of low^ncome or welfare households. Thejiuqpose of this provision is to 
ensure that th^ new jobs go to the long-tertB. lowrincome unemployed 
with substantial attachment to the labor force. A secondary purpose js to 
reduce the cost of puWic service employment by offsetting cash 
payments from unemployment insurance and public assistance. Half of 
thc^vacanciesr^uUing from attrition below the June 1976 level must also 
be reseryed for the long-term unemployed with low household income. 

In mid-1977. Congress added a youth employment title Ioceta (Title 
VIII) and increased appropnalions for veterans and for other youth 
programs under Title III. 

, What started out to be an effort to reform manpower legislationNnto a 




^Emcrgcnc_y Jobs E*rt>grams Ditension <Att of 1976* October 1976^ Sectioos 607 and 608, 
Funds abgvc tfi^ spon^r's June 1976 level of pse employment* pl^^ part of the fu^^s 
re»rved for vacancies in reguki ceta pst posiLon^ must be reserved for memben of 
f^nu)ies with m income of 70 per^nt or Ves& of ihc lower living sundar^. "t^.S^ Congress* 
Senate. G>mnut(fee Jn Labor and Publtc Welfare* Bmef^emy Ji^s Programs Extension Act 
of 1976. Seoaffi report no 94^3S3, M^^ 14. 1976. U.S. Congress, House, Em^rg^ncy J^s 
* Program Extension Aut of 19/6. Ci^nfeience report. House report no^ 94-15 J4, September 
13,1976. 
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rdafivel) simple block grant program with onl) a fe\h general provisions 
for selecting clients has graduall) become more complex and specialized 
as the nation ha& attempted to deal with a recession longer and deeper 
t^an an) since the Depression. What is unfolding is a>trend towards 
establishing discrete national programs as the federal government sets 
new national objectives to meet emerging needs. Inherei^ in this process 
IS a larger degree of natiotnal control in determining categories of chenjs 
\o be served and in speafjJngthe kinds of services to be provided. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CETA PARTICIPANTS 

In lis sh0rt life. ctTA has reached a level of enrollment that greatly 
exceeds the level of pre<ETA programs. 1*he number of persons in need 
of manfpower services -th^ unemployed* the di&couraged, the working 
poor., and part-time workers seeking full- timd^f^s^ has been conserva- 
tivel;^ estimated at 10 to 12 million on a given ^date (see Chapter 2). The 
nurirber of individuals requinng such services in the course of a year is 
much higher In 1976. with 13 million unemployed iiPan average month, 
pearly three times as many people were jobless at some time dunng the 
year; oVcr 8.5 million of these people had sought work for 15 weeks or 
Jonger according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Manpower programs reach only a fraction of those in need. In fl8:al 
I976v 2,5 million persons were served in Title I. II, and VI programs. 
This IS a significant increase over the 1.5 million in 1975 and about I 
million in comparable programs before ceta (see Table 31). However, 
CETA figures are not entirely comparable with those for 1974 for several 
^ reasons. The ceTa count incluues clients who receive only minimal 
services -outreach* intake, and asse^S^ent (a tighter definition was 
introduced in fiscal 1977)* About 5 percent of thfe people served by cEta 
are placed directly in jobs without participating m any ^employment or 
training program. Finally, there is an unknown amount of double 
counting resulting from th^ shift of enrollees from one^fltle to another.' 
If one corrected for the looser definition and for the dcuuble counting, the 
number served would be far lower than the reported figure. According to 
the Department of Labor's continuous longitudinal manpower survey 
(CLMS), there were 500,000 fewer'new cnroHees in Titles I U, and VI in 
fiscal 1976 than were reported by the ET/f for that year.** 

Tor cxampfc. mi 5omc ca^jn ftscat 1975, summer cnfoII«c« began under TaJc F and thcu 
wert shihexJ to TjU^IIF when funds b^mc avajtablc. to fiscal 1976, due to the exhaustion 
of Title n funds, enroQces wtn trartaferred tu Title Vt. ^hen a >uppfemenial appropnation 
was received. Title Vt cnrollves were switched to Titte tt 

niie estimated total number of new participants enrolled by c^fta pnme sporisors 
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^ TABLE31, participants in CETA Titles IJI, and VI, Fiscal 1974-1977 (thousands) 
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Cumulative Participants 






New Enrollments 


^ 1 — 

Peak Number of Piartiopants^ * 


FY 1974^ FX 1975^ 


FY 1976^ 


FY 1977^ 


FY 1976 


FY 1977 


FY J975 


FY 1976 FY 1977 


Title I ^ 
Titlf n / 
Title VI 1 


796 M26 


JJ32 
256 
495 


I>4I6 

353 
593 


1>250 
116 
372 


IJI9 
165 
432 


571 
156 
123 


575 367 
57 • 92 
287 431 



SOURC^. Employmeiti and Training Adminmraiic^ni U^. Depaftment of Labor. 
^Progr^s Comparable tp Title I MDTA Inst^utionaL JOP. JG^S* SER, OICi Urban L«aeue> Pubbc^ 5erv]c^« Car««r5> Hometown Hans, Uperation 
Ma!tts;ream. NYCmschooLNYC out school. CMP^.CtP. Pn>gr|m <;ompatabk to Tttles II and VI. P LP* exclusive of PEP summer youth 

^KxtludM 247i000 tntoliees In calegorkai programs^nd 4Ji000 m PEP in |975ias many of these were transferred to CRFA. 
^Fji^ures for FY I976rand FY 1977 include earry*ov«r.]Prom prevltjus years. 
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Because it excludes double countiflf^and for other reasons* the number 
served m all three titles on a given date may \>e a more useful measure of 
the magnitude of the program. The peak m'fiscal 1976 was 919,000. 
Discounting the nearl) one-third of Title 1 eiirollees who werC m school 
there were about 700*000 merpbers of il^e labor force m all three 
. programs. Counting, Indians* migrants* and Job Corps jouthi the total 
tpould be 800*000— about \ out pf 15 person^ who were estimated to be 
m need of service. ^ 

The demographic cliaractenstics of cet^ participants have undergone 
changes compared with tho^e in prc-CETA Gaining and eraploynenl. 
programs. The shift toward public servicfe emplojmeni programs, which 
have been onentcd largelj to the cjclicallj^ unemplojed* the spread of 
resources into suburbs* which have different tjpes of populations' from 
cjties: and the deteriorated economic climate* which broadened the 
grjup^ seeking assistance* all conlnbuied lo the change. 

Th^ number of joutfi* persons with less than high school education* 
the economicall) disadvantaged* and minorities in ceta Titles I* 11* and^ 
yi combined is greater than that m siiruUr pre-CETA programs. Ii> 
relative terms, however, the clientele being served under ceta includes 
more people of pnme working age* more with high school education and ^ 
be)ond* and fewer poor people, Ihe proportion of whites served rgse m 
1977 (see Figure 8 and Table 32), To some extent* increases in Title 111 
national programs for such groups ais Indians* migrant farm workers* 
and)outh ma) offset son^e of the changes in clientele under other titles. 
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TITLE I PARTICIPANTS 

Wjth a hmited penetration rate of service* tl;et]uestion o^jwho receives 
services ■$ crnical Congress intended that |^e remedial and emplo>abiIi- 
t) services of Title I be directed to, those "most in need," presumably 
those who have the n^ost difficult) in obtaining emplu)ment without 
assistance During the transfer of control from federal lo sUtc and local 
government, however* new forces and considerations have tended tu 
result in service to a different clientele, ^ 

For the most part. Title 1 participants aiff^still the economically 

(mluding summn >outh J during fis^I 1976 v^a& V>2t9,600iiiTLlte5 1* II, and VI according 
to the CLMS, the Depajimcni of L^bor reported L737,6gO new enroltee^, U.S Department 
of Labor. 2mp]oymcni and Training Adminx5iratJon.*"Ct)^ract«n^tJC» New Enrollee^ in 
CFlA Progranu Ounng Fiscal Year 1976,"^ Rqx>rt no 6 of th« Conlinuou^ Longitu^jruU 
Manpower Survey, PB-272 950/ST, Preparwl'by Weslal, Inc, RockviUe, Md.,^1977 
(available from sms). U StesidenL Employment and^Trainmg Report pf the FrestdenL 
1977, Table F'2* p. 262./^ 
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SOURCE S^&ed on Oatalrom Emplovm^n^ 3nd Training AdmmtnFdtion. 

FIGURE S CETA partiutpa/Jtwtt oJder!^Uej ediiuiiUt, ^nd Uss dJ^d^anugcci ihan 
those ii^pre^ETA manpower programs 



TABLE 32 P^rceniage of CETA ParttciR^nts by Selected Charac ten sues* 
Titles I, n, and V! Combined, Compared with Pre-CETA Manpower 
Pr&grams. Fiscal 1974-1977 



Oiaraciemtic^ 


I-Y 1974^ 


I-Y 197S 


FY 1976^ 


f Y 1977 ^ 
^ 


Age 22-24 


36 


39 \^ 


45 


^ 4J 


[education 12 ye^rs and.ovcr 


38 ' 


47 


54 


50 


Rac^. White 

Fc<^micatly disadvantaged 


56 


70* 


>58 


61 


81 


58 , 


66 


71 



50IJ|KCE ComPut«d Tram Lmp^a>m^nt and Tratnm£ AdmmjsCralion^ IJ,S. L>ePartmoni 
or Labor data 

"Includes MOTA InstitiitionaJi JOP OJT. NYC Jn^^hooJi NYC out of sthooJ, OPeratit>n 
Mainstream^ Concentrated Kmployme'ht Program^ J08S^and PEP, 
^Excludes transition quarter 
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disadvantaged, members of minoni) grtjups* and the joung and poorl) 
educa^ied. About half are either black or Spanish -American, In fiscal 
J977 more than fhrce-fourths were disadvantog^, one-half \%cre less 
than 22 )eaVs of aee. and one-half had not comph;ied high s^;hooL in- 
cluding J I^rge propur<jon \Jtho were full-time ^ludents partjcjpdlmg in 
school pragrams (see Table 13 J According to the c t \is report, 3S per- 
cent of enrollee^'in jdull-untnud emplo\ability development programs 
in \916 had completed 1 1 grades or f^r of school 

Ho^^ever, a comparison of the charade nsiKS of c lta participants with 
a composite of enrollee^ m categorical programs for fisca! 1974 shoves a 
decided shift. Although )ouih still are in the majontj^ the proportion - 
whaare dge 18 ani)ounger is declining (from 46 percent'in fiscal 1974 
to 31 percent m fival 1977), and the number of persons with less than a 
,hig)i school education is also declining. Particular!) signific^ant is the 
decrea^ in those identil^ed as economical!) (Jisad\antaged (from 87 
percent in 1974 to 78 percent iii 1977)* despite the looser definition of 
economical!) disadvantaged and the fact that the 1974 composite figures 
used in this companson exclude the programs with a hea\> emphasis on 
minorities and the disad\antaged operated b) the ok, ser, and the 
Urban League.^'' On the other hand, the proportion of clients on welfare 
prior to enrollment has increased. 

The decrease in the proportion of pupr persons enrolled under Title I, 
compared with^those in pre\ious programs* ma) be related to. the 
decIiningjTUnffeer of school-age jouth- most of vyhom come from poor 
familrc^ But there is some e\idence that ceta adults also have come 
from higher-income families r^entt). The llms showed that 63 percent 
of CETA enrollees in adult emplo)abiIit) development pro|j^ms in hsca! 
1976 v^ere disadvantaged, compared with^^ percent reported b) the 
Department of Labor for comparable pre-cBTA progrdms.i' Accordmg 
to that.slud>, 56 percent of adutt ceta enrollees were from families with 
annual incomes of $4,000 or more, compared with onl) 30 percent of 



S Dcpafimcm of Labvi. Empl\>)mcnt and Tranvijig ASmnvislrauv^n, ""ChdiaacnslHi;* of 
N«Tv Enrollees in cfta Programs Dunng Fwcal Ycai 1^76," Table 5-4, p 5-12 
♦'TTk term "disadvanugcd** us«d bcfvic ^.tiA itnpljcd a ^jmbinauun of poverty plus ^mt 
othti disad^anta^ (^hool dr^jpouL member of min^^nt^. Less ih^22 y^z^ of age, 45>ears 
of age or more, or handicapped) Under riA. "c*jOnomjtalljf disadvaniagcd" reftrs lO a 
membcf welfare t^mily ui a famiJjf whose iftvome is below the dcc«pl^ poverty level 
and does not neceuanly imply additional disadvantage, 

'*L' S DeF>artment of Labor. Emptg^menl and Tr^injng Admin jstraiion^ 'Chafav^tcnsdcs 
of New EnfoHces m <ita Programs During Fiscal Ycaf '^76" Table 5-19, p 5-54 The 
data m^) nut be comparable s^ni^ the pre-< lta 5^rc u>mcs from clienl rccofds. while the 
ctJK figuie <>biajned thryngh ^ Wcs(a( sur\e> uf a natiunal sample of partiupants 
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TABLE^3 Percentage Disinbtition of CETA 
Pre>CETA Programs- ( 



ftle \. II, and^i Participants, by Selected Giaractenstics, Compared With 
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pre-CFTA enrollees althat level. CLMS-d^ta mdicate a higher proportion of 
welfare recipients undeT ceta, however, ' ' ^ 

The proportions of wome;i ^nd of workers of pnme working age 
increased noiiceabi) from fiscal 1974 to focal 1977, This (rend is related 
to changes in |>rograni activities, as discussed below. The proponion of 
blacks was lower in 1^77 than before ceta, and thatpfSpainsh-speaking 
participants remained vinuall) unch4nged> although programs have 
expanded into localities with relativel) smaller nunorit) populations. 

M ^ ft 

TniE I PARTICIPANTS COMPARED WITH PERSONS IN S^EED 

To the basic question of whether ceta sponsors ^re reaching the 
population groups most in need oF service under Title h there is no read) 
answer, since there is no set of statistics thai satisfactonlj descnbcs the 
unemplo)ed and low-income group that Title I programs are intended to 
serve. However an approximation can be made b) conrpanng the 
charactenstics of ceta Title ! enrollees m adult-onented emplo)abtlit> 
development activities with those of persons who have been unemplojed 
for 15 weeks or longer. Table 34'5hows,a good record for reaching 

TABLE 34 Percentage Oistnbution of CETA Title 1 Emplo>^abi]n>^ 
Development Panicipa^its by Selected Characteristics. C6mpared \^ith 
Long-Term Unemployed^ Fiscal 1976 
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Source ConipUt«4fTnm Bureau otLabfjj Siatisticl. }Nork ^y^ptncnf:^ of ih€ Popuia^ 
-rfon in S976. ^petial Libor ( f?rt« R«pott 101 > and Bdut^^ionttt ATTHtrim^nt of ^Ofkers, 
Mirch I 976 data W«^ta1, In*: Contir}ui?uS LonXitudinai manPOi^r 5wrv«y, Kcpofi No 
6* AuK, 19';';. Tat>l« 



^P«rt«Al of CFTA Parucipanis in «fnp^ovabilil> d«v«loPm«nt atlivilies, ftstal » 97b- Xo 
p«r<:«nt of P«r»om un«mpio>«d ror I 5 weeks or more m U S labor tort*, caJ^ndar >«ar 
1976 

m 
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females, biatks, ;^uth in the 16-21 age-gruiip, 4nd persons \Mth some 
high school education - groups ihai normaH) need assisunce in' 
obtaining emplovment' Ho\*e\er, the urgetjn| raftus arjlfow for persons 
45 and u^er and for those wjth S vears or less of school 

SHIH^ 1^ PATTERSS Of rHOSE SERVED i 

Man\ diverse and often opposing trends account for the shifts in ihe 
t\pes of peuple enrulled jn Title I programs. On one hand, there are 
built-in stabihz<?rs that resist thange, such as the Lontinuation of pre- 
( FT^ programs and operators On the other hand, the funding process, 
program m\\. procedures fur selecting clients, and decisions regarding 
groups to be served do tend to affect manpo^^e^ program clientele 
Although u vtoutd be useful tu compute, the relative effect of each of 
these factors on changes in clientele, available dau are not specific 
enough for this purpose Seven major factors affecnng the choice of 
participants 

i Funding process Before c tiA, funds for most manpower programs 
vtere channeled toward the disadvantaged and to ar^^s with concentra- 
tions of pf£uple vtith lu^^ incomes Since the t eta formula provides for a 
unuersal distribution of resources, relati^elj greater shares are going to 
subti^ban counties that had fevt, if anj, manpower programs in the past 
fsee Chapter 2) Because of the demographic and economic charactens- 
tics of the suburban counties, clients with diffeVent racial, ethnic, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds are necessanlv drawn into f eta. 

The effect of shifting funds ^rom cities to suburbs *s shown in Table 35. 
Manpower programs in\,ounties ihat are pnme sponsors tend to attract a 
higher proportion of people af pnme working age ajid high school 
graduates But counties" ha\e retetiweK fewer blacks and Spanish- 
speaking clients, economwaiK disadvantaged, and welfare recipients. Of 
course man\ counirti^ are Nerving a disproportionate number of clients 
who are^disadwantaged and members of mmoniv groups in relation to 
their representation^ in the population But the demographic and 
economic 'features of counts populations almost inewUablv result in a 
different racial and economic mix of clients than^that of central cities. 

The mosth rural counties in the balance of states, which receive 
approitimatel) the same share of Title I funds as before ceta. have a high 
proportion of \outh, persons with less than high school education, full-^ 
time students, and the economiCdll> disadvantaged This effect results 
from the nature of the program Balance-of-state sponsors spend a much 
larger proportion of their manpower resoutces on work experience 
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TABLE 35 Percentage Distnbution of CETA Title r Pariiupanis by<.. ^ , 
Selected GiaracJertstics and T>pe of Sponsor, Fiscal 19^6 (curaalanve to 
third quarter) ' ^ 
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. 5 /-^^ 



SOURCE Fmploymcnt and Trainee 'Kdmmtstratjon, U S Departmeftt of La^ir 
fun published dat^i 



prugrams than other tjpes uf spon^rs. These programs charactenstjcall)r 
involve acnvitv viewed as appropnate fur'jouHger, more disa^Jvantaged 
individuals Balanceof-state programs enroll the lowcsF^roportion of 
black participants (25 percent), .dufi^jn part (o their demogr^hic 
nnakeup.'- ' - 

2. Deoswns on program. , L^al decisions cfn program have z 
considerable bearing on the kinds t>f clientele selected and. to some^ 
extent, these decisions are influence^i b> the skill level, educ^tion.^nd ' 
extent ofjobreadifie^ of the availabfs apphcants, ; , 'l^ ^ 

Ocnerall). 'classroom trainijt^ and work ^pSnence are supplj- 
oriented. i.e.*, the nature of the activity is Reared to the cha^^teniVpi rf' 
the available ^pplilants. Ho^^ver on-the-job trainin^nJ ptiWic^s^^^c^. 
emplojment tend to be dejnand-onented. emplo)ef5 stipy^e tHctt.^ 
needs and usualli influefice the kinds clients select^^o^^ofr^u^^ To ^ 
iHastrate. in one j^nsdtctiun where ciearl) half of Titi?!l f^hdi y^ttif ifoed , 
in 1976 for public service employment. 57 pet^teitf qf t^.Xule I 

mctropQliunareaSv^d2Q6pcrcefitorcenifalci(ies ^ ^ ^ \ V -^'^j^r''' 
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TABLE 36 Percentage DjstnbuiiOn of CETA Title I Partiupanls b> Selected 
Qiaracieristics and Program Activity* Sample Local Pnme Sporisars as of 
December 1975 
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SOURCf Prime sP^sor r^ct^rds Per<;en(agei ire d»*rd^es of Percentages m I 6 prime 
sponsor iUn$dK(ioni 



participants had lljfcars or more of education* compared with_a-U^ 
average oiAfy percent. 

The dichotom> beivveen those A demand-onented and those in 
suppi)-onentcd adiviiies is reflected in Table 36* Classroom training and 
work experience programs have higher proportions of the economically 
disadvantaged, minonties^ persons with less, than a high school 
education, and pubhc welfare recipients, (^'ork experience, jnoreover is 
largel) for >outh-full'Eime students and dcopouts.j In the two demand- 
onented aciivities-on-the-job training and public service employ- 
ment -more of the participants are men of pnme working age and are 
relatively better educated, fewer are members of minontj groups or 
poor. _ ' ' 

The higher socioeconomic level of participants could in part be 
accounted for b> those participants who are placed m employment 
drrectt). with onl;^ minimal services. These persons, about 6 percent of 
the Title I enrollees. are generally ready for jobs, and they have a minor 
influence on the statistical profile of ceta clients. One sponsor, 
responding to a firm's request for workers, recruited over 200 partici- 
pants, gave them a few hours of onentation. and referred (hem to the 
employer ihe same day. Most were white women of pnme working-^e. 
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The charactenstiLs of those referred direcll) lojobs i^corroborated bj 
the cLMs of 1976 ceta participants. Adults receiving direct placement 
unl) were general!) older Und presumablj more expenenced) than those 
referred to emplo)abihf) development activities- The) ^^ere more likel) 
to be men, with a high school education*^ or more, white, and not 
economicall) disadvantaged. 

3 Ci^mmunit) influences. In decentralizing the control of manpower 
programs, ceta has also shifted the point of pressure from regional and 
national offices of (he federal government to more accessible local 
officials. Congress requires that clients be repr^es^nted on local advisory 
councils, and man) councils now have members representing women's 
organizations, Indians, blacks, Spanish-speaking, and other minorities. 
At a minimum, this representation reinforces sponsor awareness of client 
needs. For example, two ministers in Lorain Count) who charged the 
count) rtith being insertsilive to the needs of minorities ^^ere awarded 
contracts for outreach and job development. 

Media pressure is not uncommon. The San{a Ana Register jn Orange 
Count) attacked ceta on the grounds that the poor and especiall) the 
Spanish-surname population were hot being served as eiTectivel) as the> 
had been .under pre-CElA categorical programs. In Lansing* The State 
Journal rep<jrted critics as :5a)ing that public service emplo)tnenl funds 
were not being used to serve the hard-core unempto)ed. ceta officials 
denied both charges. Even where accusations are ill-foijpded* adverse 
publicit) IS a threat that public-officials are anxious to ^void. The 
tendenc) to spread resources to newl> identified client groups, 
particularl) in "areas receiving more funds than in the past« is often a 
response lo implied or open criticism. 

The growing proportion of females in Title I activities is parti) related 
to the increased activism of v^omen' in local manpower planning 
councils Women as a client group were represented on 10 planning 
councils in the sample^ usual)} b) the League of Women Voters, now* or 
local groups concerned with the status of women. Changes in program 
nftjf. Jess un-the-job training, anei preferences of service deliverers are 
alpo factors in the greater proportion M women. 

f^l<^f^f^ing for priority groups. liTlheor^, the selection of groups to be 
j served ^as" tO reftect local needs, SuppI) and demand forges were to be 
compared* groups in need uf services identified* and the segments of the 
population to receive services listed m the plan. In practice* the 
relationship l^^flb groups identified in plans and those served is 
tenuous. 

Sponsi^rs de>scnr>cd significant scgment*s in widel) differing temis. 
there is nu commClft nomenclature. Nevertheless, it was clear ttia' 
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TABLE 37 Significant Segments bj^ Rank Order m CETA Title ijLand 
VI Plans. Sample Prime Sponsors* Fiscal 1976 
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^Ranked by ^^equ1^nc^ of Li^tinE among Top thr^e ^ign/fican t ^egmiinrs 
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prioniies were perceived quite difTerentlj bj different sponsors in the 
sample, There were also sharp differences between the'Title VI lists 
featuring the unemployed* veterans, and Li exhaustees and those for 
Title L The latter more frequently^ give top billing to "heads of- 
households/' youths women* arid the econoraicall) disadvantaged (see 
Table 37) Priorities for Title ll are more similar to Title I than to Title ^ 
yi, a fact that maj reflect a difference in emphasis in the earl) da)s of 
CETA that has since become obscured. 

Untjer Title I in particular, there is ^ tendency to* serve those who 
appt) rather than to seek out those most in need. Under Titles II and VI> 
the preferences of employing agencies are ofterr the determining factor. 
In a number of plans, lists of significant segments were treated 
perfunctorily to fulfill grant application requirements. Thej were drawn 
up to respond to groups mentioned in the legislation and regulations. In 
other areas more efforts ivere made* including objective point systems 
used to select those ^ho most nearly conform with preferences listed in 
the act, 

5 Choice of service ddtveren. The type of clientele is aff ecjed b^ the 
choice of deliver} agencies, particularly those responsible for intalce and 
referral. The control that sponsors exercise over the client selection 
process varies considerably, depending on the degree to which the 
manpower system is integrated. But even in a comprehensive system* the 
dynamics of the labor market* pressure from individuals in need of 
service^ and preferences of organizafions furnishing service mflpence the 
selection process. 

Typically, sponsors inherited a number of service deliverers, many of 
whom were committed to one or another client group. To tJie extent that 
sponsor^ continued to rely on them for intake, thj Iikehhood of radical 
change in clientele was minimized. ModificatioTjs were more Lkely to 
occur wh^re changes were made in assigning intake responsibilities. In 
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Kan^dS Cjt). for example, the spunsur tuntracied with t^^o communii)^^ 
based orgamzaljons for tore bervaes of intake* assessment. 6rienution> 
counseling, job developments anJ placement. In '1977, howi^vefj one 
operator (the Economic OpporiunH) Foundation) was assigned this , 
responsjbilH) in order to streamline the deliverj^stem. B) contrast* 
' Philadelphia has a t>piLa] independent deliver) s)stem uith lutle control 
Over selection b) the pnme sponsor. Except for the JFK CenTer whose 
intake i% dune through the empIo>ment serMce> all service deliverers do 
their own intake, an<j there is lutle coordination. 

The effect of the ethnic orientation of program operators, in the 
selection of manpower trainees tan be demonstrated b) the New York 
Cit> CETA structure The ceta administrator there contracts with 
numerous private and pubhc organizations within specific ethnic and 
racial communities. The ok is the largest, but a number of other 
agencies arrange for training within the black. Puerto Rican. Jewish> or 
other^ community groups. ^ 

In several jurisdictions studied, changes in service deliverers sig* 
nificantl) affected the profile of chents^Jn Raleigh> the entr) of the ok, 
with Its emphasis on low-income, <black. and female trainees^ has had an 
effect un the composition of clients In the San Joatjuin consortium^ the 
choice of the Ftlipin > Ba)anjhan and EI Concjlio> two comraunit>'based 
organisations, for outreach services in rura! sections of the count) js 
bringing m more males, adults, high school dropouts, migrant and 
seasonal farm workers, and ^pamsh-speaking persorts. In Topeka* a 
decrease in mitiority participants in 1976 was associated with a shift of 
responsibilit) for intake from communit)-based organizations to the 
employment service. 

The location of service centers and the allocation of/unds to specific 
cummunilies within a prime sponsor's jurisdiction also heavil) affect 
selection of clients. Cook County's high proportion of blacks in Tiitle I 
activities m fiscal 1975 (60 percent) compared to the low proportion of 
blacks in the' population (4 percent) was attributed to the location of 
intake and service offices m black communities. In the Orange Count) 
consortium, where the allocution of funds and services within the count) 
IS determined b) a *'fair share" formula hased on the number of 
unemployed in eaih the ct>nslitucnt communities^ program operators 
cumpldined that the) must turn awa) applicants in some communities 
with large minurit) and povert) p4>pulations while training opportunties 
are unused elsewhere . 

6. Admtm^trattvc effect. Pressure on K>cal sp^^nsors to meet goals, 
cijmpetitu>n among program operators fur contracts, and emphasis on 
performance evaluation encuuruge selection of the applicants most likel) 
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to succeed. These pressAi^ are reinfort^^d b) the 4fl5ciiltj in finding jobs 
for manpower traineex^ho compete with better qualified candidates^n 
a loose la borjnacfccl Program operators j^efer trainees who have some 
chance of being placed rather than those whose employabilit^t is 
minimal. * 

7 The economic. effect. The recession brought in a class of participants 
who wOuld normally be expected to make their own wa) in the labor 
market. In some areas, the number of applicants was so much greater 
than available, openhigs for traimng or employment that it was, 
impossible to adhere to plansj^Conjcern fpr the recejitl) unemplo)ed has 
led to the practice of referring the more disadvantaged and less educated 
to remedial programs under Title 1, while those with better preparation 
are placed in Titles 11 and VI slots, - 

CHANGES \S CLIENTELE IN THE AREAS STUDIED 

Reports from the sample show considerable vanation in clientele from 
area to area, but generally reflect national trends between fiscal 1975 and 
fiscal 1976 (fiscal 1974 data not available). In 26 areas forwhich data 
were available for 'fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976, there was a trend toward 
servmg a smaller propodlion of )ouih {20 of 26 areas) an3, associated, 
with that, a greater proportion of persons of higher educational 
attaifimeiit (21 of 26). There was a less distmct trend with respect lo 
serving economical)) disadvantaged persons, 14 of the 26 areas reported 
a higher percentage in the second year than in the first, 12 reported a 
lowfer proportion. Most of the areas also reported fewer blacks dunng the 
second yean , ' * 

The availability of public service employment options, changes in 

*^utreach intake activities, and changes in program were noted aS 
reasons for these trends. The availabihty of more mone) m nearly all of 
the areas studied in fiscal 1^6 (including carryovers from the previous 
ye'ar) made it (possible to serve more persons ai)?! to expand to grou^ 
that had not been served before. This, too. aiTected the profile of tije 
CETA particif^ants. ^ ' ^ * 

The Federal Supplemental Benefits program implemented in fiscal 
1976 had an iosigntficant effect on selection of clients in the sample. That 
program made extended Li benefits conditional on wiilifigpess to accept. 
Referral to training jA^here appropriate. ReferraJs were Ceyv and only a, 
fraction of those referred were enrolled iil programs. Desf)ite the 
coilimitment or the Department of Labor* the program failed, due ^ 

' complicated procedures, dela)s in implementation, communication ^aps. 
hetween the empla)menft service agencies and^ponsors, competition for 
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available opening^, and, m many^cases^ a l^ck or^nthusiasm on the pan 
of unemployment insurance rccipients- 



TITLE II AND VI PARTICIPANTS 

In designing thtf Comprehensive Emplo)ment and Training Act, the 
Senate proposed that it incorporate provisions of „ the Emergcnc) 
Emp!o)ment,Act* with a sharper focus on Vietnam veterans (50 percent 
of opening and on the economical!) disadvantaged unempIo)ed and 
underemployed J ^ However the le^ ngorqus House version prevailed, 
with "special consideration" for Vietnam^era veterans, the most^verel) 
disadvantaged in terms of length of unempIo)ment who have poor 
prospects f^r competing successful!) in the labor market, aod "due 
consideration'' for former manpower trainees. Title VI larer added 
"'preferred consideration" for unemplo)ment insurance exh^im^^ those 
^ not elig]b!e for m and persons unemp!o^ed for 15 weeks or more. Thus 
the act itself did/not clearl) give top pn6nt) for puJblic service 
employment to the disadvantaged, except for the exhortation to treat 
significant segments eqmtabl) ^'to the extent pr^ticable^-an apparent 
reference to minorities and uther vutnerabk groups. Moreover* emphasis 
on transition of participants to regular jobs in the public and private 
sectoj^gave added incentive to select those most likel) to succeeds rather 
than the unskilled antJ the disadvantaged. Despite later relaxation of 
transition from a "requirement** to '*goal/* public service emplo)ment 
programs continued td be demand *onen ted, Emplo)ers preferred to fill 
essentia] public service jobs, even on a temporary basils with v^ell^ 
qualified applicants. 

Title H and VI participants as a whole are a different group than those 
in Title I (see Table 33), Title I programs enrolled a much higher 
prop6rtion of participants with charactenstics associated with a 
.disadvantaged status t^an did Titles II and Vi, Public service 
employment participants m fiscal 197fe were predomin^l) adult, white, 
non disadvantaged men who. were htgh school graduates at least. 
DifTcrcnces are parti) due to the concentration of programs for school- 
age )outh in Title I, The higher proportion of Vietnam veterans under 
Titles I i and VI compared with Title I is explained bj the emphasis of 
the act. This emphasis ma) have resulted in a smaller profjortion of^ 
females in pse programs. * 

S. Congr^ S«naLe. G^mmittec on Latn^ and PubLc Wc}fajt^£mefged^^^o/men{ 

Amndmtmof !9737 Senate fq>ort no * 9J-305, July 6. t973l,p^?^- 
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Table 33 also shows a higher proportion of disadvantaged, minontjes, 
and welfare recipients and a lower proportion of persons who were 
unemployed prior to entry under Title 11 than under Titlft VI m fiscal 
i976 This IS due in pact to the start of Title II in areas of substantial 
unemployment before the flood of new applicants under Title VI. (A 
marked change occurred in fiscal 1977 wiih the str)cter elgibility 
requirements under Title VI,) Relatively more pubhc service employ- 
ment participants were reported to be unemployed prior to entry in cbta 
than enroliees under Title I. Labor Department statistics for fiscal 1976 
show about 80 percent of Title II and Title VI participants to have been 
unemployed prior to enrollment in 1976. compared/wUh 70 percent 
under Title 1. About 16 percent of Titl^ II and 12 percent of Title VI 
pariicipatiis '■were reported to have been out of the labor, force or 
employed These figures are questioned by the clms, showing that 35 
percent of those enrolled in ceta public service employment in 1976 had 
been en^ployed just before eivtry. 17 percent had been but of the labor 
force, and only 48 percent had'been unemployed,^"* ^ 



COMPARJSiO\' WITH PEP PARTICIPANTS 

Clients selected for Title ll and VI public i>ervice employment programs 
are generally similar to^those in the pep program m fiscal 1974 (see Table 
33) Th(s fact is not surprising, since pep was the first manpower program 
operated directly by state^and local governments and many pnme 
sponsors and program agents use former pep administrative staff to 
operate the ceta program. There are,| however^ some significant 
differences, the most important being a irade-dff between veterans and 
the disadvantaged pep emphasized Vietnam-era arid other veterans 
whose joblessness was more iri*|he public consciousness at that time, 
-under ceta, the proportion of veterans is smaller and the proportion of 
disadvantaged and former welfare recipients is higher, Seco^ under 
CETA, relatively fewer enrollees are unemployed and more are either out 
of the labor fo^ce or employed pfior to entry. A third difference is the 
larger share of ceta enroll^ thai formerly were unemployment 
insurance recipients, a reflection of the' emphasis that c eta places on the 
long-term unemployed and persons who have exhausted ti benefits. 



'^K' S Department of L^bot, EmpJo^meni and Training AJimnj^tratJvn, 'Characienstics 
of Ejuollees in cft\ Programs Dunng F»scai Yeai 1976," Tabic 6-1, p 6-3. Stc also 
Chapter 7, Footnote 18 
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TABLE 38 PeJcentage Distnbuticm of CETA Tiile Hand VI Participarus 
by Selected CharaGiensucs, CompaFecT with Long-Term Unemployed, 



Fiscal 1976 
* 



Oi;iractermics 


Percent of Per-ions 
15 Wcek^ or More 


Percent of CETA 
Title II Title VI ^ 


* Targeting' R'atios^" 
Title II Title VI 


Sex ^«ma^e 


44 




35 


' 0 82 


<>80 


Race Black ^ 


18 ' 


^26 


23 


1 44 


1 23 


Age 














26i 


22 


22 


0 85^ 


0 85 


22^4 


52 


64 , 


64 


1 23 


1 23 


45 year^and over 


22 


f4 . 


N ' 


0 64 


0 64 


£du^;3ttOTi 












B yijai^ or lew 


J5 


e 


8 ' 


0 53 - 


a53 


9 to 1 1 year^ 


24 


\% 


IS ' 




0 75 


1 2 and ove r 


6i 




74 , 




-1-21 



s6URLt Computed from Bureau of Labvr SUhiJKSi Wark B^pentrxs t of ihePopuia 
tt^n tn i97\ Sp«U3l Labor torce Report 20 1« jtid Educational Atx^rinn^ni Qf^^rkeri, 
March 1976 and Employment and Tratnine A drTHnist ration data V / 

''I'eft.^nt of CtTA parlKipanta. rr&^ni 1976. lo percent of persons dnemployefe for 1 5 
week^ Or more in ^ labor force, calcrtdar r976 



CETA PSE PARTICIPANTS AND THE LONG-TERM LTnTEMPLOYED 

CETA Fetjuires pnme sponsors to ^ve consuierjaifcfi lojhe lOTg^erm 
unemp]o)ed in selecting participants for Title iL and "Titte^ VV The 
characteristics of the long-term unemployed -those put^of"j«fk^ 15 
weeks or longer— diiSers from short- term, jobless m two re^|fKt^ thej 
lend to be older and less educated. Table 38 shows that^EtA had a 
jnixed record in selecting those groups who have the poorest prospects of 
obtaining employment in the pnvate sector. The targeting ratios — the 
percentage of ceta participants ^compared with th^ percentage among 
the long*term un^mplojed^are loW fo/pmoAs with less thaa a high 
school education, for persons less.than 22 or mpre than 45 Jears of age, 
and for females. On the other hanA^the perceb^ge of blacks on the ceta 
PSE rolls is higher than their prx>portion amod^'the iong-uerm unem- 



DIFFERENCES BV^TYPH OF SPONSOR. ^ ..T " 

As in Title L ihe charactenstit^s of puWic servk^ tmplojecs vary b> t)pe- 
of sponsor, with <;!ifferences bet^^een cities counties particularl) 
marked (see table 39), ^ . ^ . . 
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TABLE 39 Percentage Distribution of CETA Title l\ and VI Participants by Selected Characteristics and Type of 
Sponsor, Fisc^ 1976 (cumulative to third i^uarter) , ; 



Qty County Consoftnim (balance of State ' 



vita 1 aKr ICT 1 a L IV s ^ 


Tultf> 11 




Tirl^ IT 


line ^ *■ 


J ft IV XI 


Title Vl 


TiTlr^ ir 
J JIJ^ 1 1 


Titl^ VI 


SeK: Female 


39 ^ 


36 


.36 


37 


39 


36 


34 


33 


Age, 


















Less than 22 ' 




20 


24 


24 


21 


2i 


21 


19 


2244 




67 


63 ^ 


63 


66 


66 


62 


64 


Education 


















L^ss than 12 years 


^3 


26 


20 


t2l . 


20 


22 


3| 


29 


''12 years Of ov.er 


74 


80 


79 


SO 


78 


69 


71 


E<:onomic!tlly disadvantaged 


44 


43 






46 


43 


49 


48 


AFDC 01 public assistance 


20 




14 ^ 


13 


10 


13 


12 


12 




s^ . 








24 


24 


11 


13 t 


Spanish*^peakiRg 


14 




10 


g 


13 


M 


3 


10 


Fall-tjme student 


2 




3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


\ 


Vietnam veteran 


11 




10 


9 


10 


10 


9 


8 


Unemployed prior to CETA 


85 




82 


76 


81 


84 


79 


82 ^ 


Receiving unemployment insurance , 


EO ^ 




t5 


14 


13 


E4 


14 


15 



SOURCE Employment Training Administration. U S Department of Labor (unpublished data) 
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^ The differences m pattern b) t>pes of spx^sors are related to the 
characteristics of the applicant pool and the nature and requirements of 
jobs estabhshed b) sponsors. Not surprising!), counties^^which include 
suburban areas. ha\e belter educated and less'disadfantaged partici- 
pants. The proportion uf minorities is also much tower in counties that 
are pnme sponsors in their own nght and in con^iia. which include 
counties as well as cities. ^ 

A comparison of balance-of-state sponsors (largelj rural counties) 
with other t>p^s of sponsors also shows a significant difference more 
men. more older workers (45 and abo\e). more persons with less than 
high school education, and jnore economical!) disadvantaged, but a 
smaller proportuin of minorities 

In the studv sample. loa^haractenstics of participants vaned withm 
each categor) of sponsor (see Appendix D. Table 8), This fact indicates 
that local considerations — prionties. tjpes of openings, procedures for 
selectmi applicants* the extent to whtch nonprofit agencies receive 
enrollees. and relationships with program agents and other subjunsdic- 
tions— have more to do with the kinds of clients than the t>pe of 
sponsor % 

For example, among cities in the sample, the percentage of 
economjcailv disadvantaged persons in Title VI ranged from 25 percent 
in Long Beaofa to 99 percent m Gar), These two cities were also at 
opposite extremes in terms of educational attainment of participants — 89 
percent with 12 )ears or more of education m Uong Beach* compared 
with 63 percent m Garj^ Among counties* the range of economical!) 
disadvantaged was similar!) wide, from 24 percent in Middlesex 7! 
percent in Calhoun. 

Sponsors confirm thai a major basis for the selection of qualified 
participants for Titles 11 afid VI is the preference of employers. One 
reason for the lovt proportion of economical!) disadvantaged partjci- 
*pants in some places is a polic) of referring applicants who are like!) to 
meet emplo>er requirements for public service jobs* while those 
considered i,o be m need of remedial education or -skill training are 
referred to Title I opening*. Se\era! prime sponsors reported that their 
concern over the transition of psh workers to permanent Jobs imjjtlled 
them to refer the more skilled and experienced applicants to emplo>ing 
agencies* About h'alf the pnme sponsors indicated that Titles 11 and VI 
were handled as une program, resulting in little difference in the kinds of 
cljentsserved. 

In some areas, the existence of civil service, literac) requirements, and 
job specifications tended ti> favor the best qualified applicants, gjving the 
employing agenc) a po^^l of full) qualified persons to draw from in filling 
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vacancies' For example, M.San Joaquin, although applicants have been 
raied at intake by a polm s)siem that gues weight to veteran status, 
length of unemployment, exhaustion of li benefits, and low family 
mcome, the employing agencies have^he last word. Selection of 
apphcants from those referred takes into account ment service standards 
and minimal education requirements Thus, the ceta office rales 
applicants based on categories expressed in the act, but the employing 
agencies seleciTrie besi qualified from among those referred. In Phoenix, 
the personnel office draus up requirements and stipulates standards of 
selection In St Paul, dunng fiscal 1975 local government units made a 
particular effort to attract recent 'college graduates with an eye towa^ 
eventual integration into their staff. 



SLMMARY 

The major objective of manpt>wer policv has been to improve,^, 
employahility of those segments of the labor force who cannot 
successfullv compete, because of ^ack of appropriate education and skills 
or because of artificial hamejyt& employment. Risingjoblessness in the 
r97CK generated an.additf^al thrust to manpower policy anJ'prO' 
grams-the use of pubht service employment as a countercyclicar 
measure <fi \ now incorporates a combination of these two objectives, 
implemented within a framework of local rather than national determi- 
nation of the groups and individuals to be served With these dual 
objectives, there is growing concern over the balance between services to 
the poor and disadvantaged and assistance for the mor^ recently 
unemployed However, until the amendments of 1977, the legislation did 
not explicitlj prescnbe the groups to be served After 2 years of 
experience. Congress refined its position on the clientele to served (at 
least in public service programs) ajid in this process moved toward more 
categorical constrafnts attached to additional funds. 

The record of the first years of managing manpower programs under 
local control indicates^ the following developments with respect to the 
people in the program 

* The number of individuals served by marfpower programs (under 
Triles i, IL and VI) is significantly greater than before. However, with 
about 40 percent of participants in public service employment, there has 
beert a marked relative change in yie composition of the groups served 
compared with earlier programs Participants under all three titles 
^combined are older better educated, and less disadvantaged than those 
in fiscal 1974:^ 
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♦ Title ! programs, which more closel) represent training and 
ernplo)abilit\ program:> tradjtionallj directed toward ilie disadvantaged, 
are pnmanl) oriented tu the >oung. minonties and th? disadvantaged 
However, there has been a shift toward a broader economic group of 
clients, first noted in fisa^ 1975 and reinforced b> data for fiscal 1976 
and b) related studies Factors a!>sociated with these changes are the 
spread of programs to the suburbs, changes in the mix and content of 
programs, consciutis decbiun;* to broaden the client base in re^K^nsj^tu 
commumt) pressure, emphaijis on selecting those must capable of 
succeeding, and a shift towar<^.enrollmeni uf heads of households in 
response to the economic uecline On the other hand, institutional 
factors -the continuance of pre-c lta programs deliverers with commit- 
'men: to ihe disadvantaged and minunties an<i the purposeful decisions 
of some sponsors — have tended to restrict changes. 

♦ On the whole, public secvice employees, influenced b> employer 
requirements are mure likel> to be male, better educated, white, and less 
disadvantaged than those enrolled under Title 1. Clients enrolled m 
public service emplovment are similar tu those under pep. although cet^ 
enrullees include a higherpercenuge of ecunomicall) disadvantaged and 
welfare recipients and a^uwer percentage of veterans More of the cet\ 
participants formertj^ received unemplo)ment msurance. reflecting the 
^emphasts on this^uup under Title VI Although psh is intended for 
persons who are i^qempluved. a significant prupurtion were either 
empldved or out of the labor force prior tn enrollment. (Some of these 
were transfers among c E7A titles ) 

With new amendments to Title \T. a three-tier s)stem seems to be^ 
evolving (a) emplovabilitv programs (Title Ij largel) for the severelv 
disadvantaged, fbj public service emplo)ment for those higher on the 
socioeconomic ladder, and (cj project-tvpe public senice emplo)ment 
Tor the long-term unemployed in families above the povertv level but 
betow the low-income level. The possibilit) of a fourth tier for welfare 
clientele at the minimum wage is under consideration. This trend will 
have implications m public service employment if ceta is extended for *a 
number of vears. It ma> lead to a secondary labor market m the public 
sector for employees who do not 4ualify for employment in the regular 
civil service structure 
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During the cam )cars of ceta, emphasis undersundibl) has been on 
developing the necessary oiganizational^struclure to handle manpower 
programs at the local leve! and lo absorb new programs that have been 
^dded in rapid succession. Less attention has been paid to the broader 
question of whether manpower programs, as admimstered^by local 
sponsors, have accomplished the underl>ing objectives 6f the act- * 

Common to all titles of ceta is the objective of enhanang the 
employability of clients and casmg their adjustment in the labor market- 
Basically, the programs are aimed at increasing the ability of the 
unemployed and underempio>ed to obtam suitable emplojment, The 
central question is: Has ceta made a difference for those it has served 
and is this difference sufficient to justify the costs? 

Some of the information needed for assessing the long-term effects of 
OpTK on individuals served is expected from the continuous longitudinal 
marfpower survey (ciMS) being conducted for the Employment and 
Training Administration. Other studies of ceta have concentrated on 
interorganizational relationships and processes rather than restrits* The 
kinds of evaluative research that accumulated under categoncal 
programs, based on loflng-term analjsis of costs and benfits. have not 
begun to emerge for CETa, 

This chapter is concerned with the immediate postprogram expcnence 
of those enrolled in Titles L II, and VI, ceta'i premise is that ^ locall) 
designed system serves clients more effectively than a federally ruil 
, program because of the greater flexibihty of local sponsors to adapt 

• . ""J 
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programs to local circumslances. The validju of ihjs assumption is 
examaned b> comparing shorl-(erm uuicomes wuh iho^ of p^e-CET^ 
programs, 

, h js imporlani tt^oie. ho\fce\er. thai the placeme'n* experience js univ 
one measure uf prugram oulcume Some spon^rs are mure cuncemed 
uuh strategies for emplov^bilit) development that ma) not necessanK 
vieU immediate pavuff^ Yuuth programs, for example, are designed 
mainK lo keep \uungsters m school and pruvjde some potentialK u^ful 
expenence as ^^ell as support, rather than to launch them jmmediateU 
into the job market. * 

The record of CET^ programs compared with those of pre-cn^ 
prggrams ib disappointing More peuple have been served, but the rate at 
*hich persons obtain unsubsidized jobs has fallen below exptci^ons 
This siudv raises questions as to whether the lower jub entr\ ratesl^under 
c ET^ are attributable to the economic downturn or^whether other fa^rtQrs. 
such ai the inexperience uf sponsi^rs. decreases m program services mosT 
likek to lead to jobs, and the downgrading of the transition objective b\ 
Congress, are also responsible 



LIMITATIONS OF MEASURES OF EFFECTIVENESS 

Quandtative measurement uf program results is senou^\ hampered b\ 
limilatiuns in the CET^ repornng svstem The Employment and Trajning 
Administration restructured and unified the svstem to streamline and 
reconcile the separate reporting s\stems of a number of individual 
programs As a result, it is impossible tu isolate cf.ta data with sufficient 
detail to make compansons with pre-CETA programs ur even^to fulK 
aijaKze ceta outcomes ■ ^ 

ceta data are aggregated b> funcDqn rather than b\ program. 
Programs for vuuth and adults of the same*genera! nature are combined 
as one reporting )iemr Since the objective of most jouth programs is to 
provide sume wurk expenence while strengthening the attachment to 
school and the objective of aduh programs is to impart skills necessary 
for obtamjng employment, the combining of vouth and adult data 
obscures important differences 'and makes outcgme anal>sis difficult. 
jOther reporting problems are ^ 

• The loose definition of "participants." which includes persons who 
receive ontv minimal services, mav result in duplications in counts 
Parlkipants routed from one service component lu another maj be 
counted mure than unce. making it impossible to cxnnpare the sec^ice 
load from 1 vear to another The wholesale shifting of participants back 
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* 

and forih between Title 11 and Title V] for administrative reasons 
affected the validitj of enrollment and lermmation figures. A person who 
IS shifted from one title to another v*as counted as a "termination*" and 
as a '*new emoltmenL" although there was no substantive change in 
status.' 

• Lack of data on preference groups listed under various titles of the 
act. There is no wav of tracking the enrollment* services provided, or 
results for ^ich categories as former manpov*er trainees, Li exiidustees* 
l^rsons not eligible for Li, long-term, low-income clients^^or Federal 
Supplememal Benefit refejTals. 

• Lack of separate.daia on terminations and placements b> activit) /[ 
IS not possible to determine from the standard reporting sjstem which 
Title I program components yield jbcst results ^ ^^Kk 

• The questionable va!idif) of outcome data— placements. expRted 
duration of jobs* ^and wage changes from before to after ceta- The 
reporung sjstem does not require validation of placement figures 
fparticularij for those who obtain employment un their own or through 
outside channels) Moreover^ iliere is no information on whether jobs 
obtained b) participants ^re training-related. and nu data are reported 
on job reteniion 

• Although there is a considerable amount of moniionng and 
evaluation in Socal areas* most Is closelv related to operations. There is 
ver) iiule overall assessment of or follow-up on trainees at the local level. 

' The wetness of the regular information svstem is demonstrated b) 
the findings of the clms that reported decidedl) different figures from 
those reported by eta for such items as labor force and economic status 
of enroilees pnor to entrj mto pro-ams ^ But even tf the data were 
complete!) reliable and valid, operating statistic!> are not detailed enough 
for bsefu! anal) sis Given the iow pnont) assigned to the data function 
and the man) pressures on prime sponsors m launching and maintaining 
programs, it is not surpnsing that there ^e reporting problems. 

In summarv> the present data S)Stem* built up from prime sponsor 
reports on a limited number of items> has advantages for simplifying 

^Reporting revtsioos c^T^ctJve in JUc^I 19T8 desi|jie<rR^««fr«ci for double countuig 
lodK^Ung (he numb^ who tcmuaatc ffom one u\\t and transfer (o anoUjer ^ 
^L' S Department of Labor. EmF^o^meni a^id Troiiung Adnunistrauon. ^OiaractcruUcs of 
New EnrCllees in ctta Programs Dunng Frscal Year 1976." Report no 6 of the 
ConuntiDUi Lon^tudinai Manpower Survej> PB-Z72 950^57. Prepared by Wcstat, |pc., 
RockviUc. Md, I9T7 favajiable /rom f^nsj; Table 5^17> p MS Tlic repon shows that 58^ 
perceni of new enroilees under f iUe$ T Il> and yi were ecoQomjcally disAdvantag^> 
compared ^ij, 66 p^cent reported b) the Employment and Training Administration m 
fitcal J 976. 

/ 
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program administration, but U has g^ps m essential data* a lack of 
flexibilit) for malang c/oss-iabulations, and poor quaht) control. 
Conversion to a reporting s\stem based on ^^enlral or regional dsOfi 
processing of indiMdual client records would relieve local program 
operators and sponsors of tedious reporting, would make the entire 
system more fl^ble for analjtical and management purposes, , and 
would eliminate duplication. ^ 

Another quantitative approach to assessment would compare perfor- 
mance agamsE standards of what might reasonabl) be expected The 
Employment and Training Administration issued guidelines for renew- 
ing grant applications that would be convenient if the standards ^^ere 
acceptable Although these guidelines, based on experience in the first 
18 months of ceta. were intended to be used flexibl)* ihe\ have been 
severe!) cnticized because Thev rcpreseoied broad averages that 
were not applicable to indiwdual areas, especiall) since there :s wide 
variation in program content, \h) the) did not mclude some basic 
measures that, though difficult to '^uantif). are important, i,e., improve- 
ment m the earnings potential of clients and in job slab^J^, and (c^ the 
indicators tended to favor programs that produce immedi^l^^p^ cement 
results rather than raise the emplojabilit) of clients. These guidelines 
have been replaced with mure flexible measures for the review of 1978 
grants 

Quantitative methods do not tell the whole stor>. Less measurable 
benefits mclude such ^.onsideraticns as the range of options for enrollees, 
the qualii) of training and work experience programs^ and the adequac) 
of counseling and other ^rvices provMed. Programs can also be judged 
bv ho\^ well thev reach targeted grimps* their effect in removing bamers 
to emplo\ mentt and their hnks to the private sector. For lack of better 
data, the remainder of this chapter relies main!) on quantitative 
measures and on thejudgment of informed local observers. 

TITLE I JOB ENTRY, EXPERIENCE 

In the second >ear of ceta* I 7 million individuals were in Title I 
programs. Of these* 1 6 million were enrolled in sorrie specific program 
activitv * The rest were persons who received onl) minimal services or 

^Pnmar> jndjvators ^cre eniercd tmplu^ment raie. indjreci pLac^meiii, nonpositj^e^' 
tcrminativn raic^ jji^ uimstgncd partMpani rate Seconder) tndjcatorv were wst per 
partictpant jn Ua^sroom irainjng, on-the-job trajmiig, jnd tbork experience* per 
individual enrolled «n progJ"j«n acuvities, and turnover rale , 

*Peak enrollmeni m Mart.h *ai 574,000 Title ^ enrolments in tW7 were reposed as 
t 4 mrJlion^ of whom ) I million were enrolkd in pro^^m activities 



TABLE 40 Individuals Semd. Terminations, and Job Emnes.CETA Titles I ILand Vi, Fiscal 1975- 
(numbers tn thousands) 



1977 



1 


Title ] 






TiHe II 






Title VI 






Item 


FY 1975 


FY 1976 


FY 1977 


FY 1975 


FY 1976 


FYi977 


FY 1975 


FY 197^ 


^4fc— 

FY 1977 


Total indtvHtua]} xived^ 




-IJ31.5 


U15.6 


227.1 


i'55 7 


352 9 


1^57 0 


495,2 


592 9 




553 3 


lJ26.3f 


1,04S.4 


* 70.9 


161 2 


2606 


33 8 


289.3 


161 7 


Entered «inpioyment 


176.0 




40a.6 


16.6 


27 7 


46.2 


9a 


77 5 


55.0 


P«Kent oj tennuiaiion^ 


100.0 , 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


1000 


100,0 


1000 


' Entered em pioykneni 


31 S 


31.0 


39,0 


23.4 


17.2 


17.7 


290 


26.8 


34.0 


' Direct pbconents^ 
JuduecipUcements^ 


II 4 


91 


6.5 


1.4 


07 


0.4 


10" 


1.3 


06 


15 3 


16,3 


?45 


13.7 


n.2 


12.0 


12.3 


15 3 


193 


^Obuu^ employment^ 


5.2 


5 7 


7.9 


8.3 


5 3 


5.4 


15.7 


10.2 


14.2 


Other positive lermituifJij?^ 


30 9 


37 0 


31.3 


30.9 


586 


65. a 


16.6 


34.6 ► 


20 5 


^fvnpo$lttve tetminatlotts' 


37 3 


33 0 


^29.7 


45 7 


24.3 


16.5 


54 4 


38.6 


4S5 



SOURCE Computed from Employmeni and Training Admin is tHtion, tT.S. Dept. of tabor dati 
^Fi|ur«s fer fUcal 1976 and rt«C«l 1977 include eerryover from previous Y^^ts 
^lhdlvidu«ts placed afi«r reeeJvfng only inieke, assessment, and/or job referral service. 
^IndlvlduaU plAced After ptrtfdpition In ir^inf> employment^ or supportive services. 

^In fUce] 197 5 tha figure was self plaeemenlf . in fhcil 1976 and fiscal 1977 it included peraons obtatning employment through mean& olher than plaee- 
nnent of sponspn. 

^Individuats not placed tn jobs but who left lo attend schooli to participate in other manpower program&r oi to join the armed rorces 
^Individuals who left for reasons unrelated to obtaining employment ot training. 
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were in'^a holding status. Although these totals include some duplicatton, 
the number of persons served is substantiall) higher than the 800,000 
enrolted in cfffnparable actiMtjes before ceta- The increase is due to a 50 
percent rise in funding levels, 

'fumover in manpower programs is fairl) quick, Sevent) percent of 
the 1976 participants were reported to h^veterminated dunng that )ear, 
including both persons who completed a program unit and those wht 
quit before completion. Man> were ^uth who were counted as 
''terminees** when the program ended, although most returned to school 
and might ha\ebeen reerirolled and counted again. Others wfreenrolled 
in short-term training or orientation courses, while stil! others ma) ha\e 
received onl> counsehftg and onentation services. The average length of 
sta) in a Title I program has been estimated*at 4.7 months (compared 
jvith 9.1 m^ntKs in a publiT service emplo>ment program).^ DifTereiices 
in length of sia) are significant in terms of costs and the charactenstic^ of 
clients served, ceta spends more on the less disadvantaged pi^lic service 
program participants than on the most disadvaiUaged served under 
Ti(re I, ' ^ 

About 29 percent of these who terminated from Titles 1* lU and Vf m 
fiscal 1976 were reported tovhave entered emplb>mentt thejate chmbcd 
io 35 percent of temiineestjn fiscal 1^77 (see Table 40). Job entry rattfs 
unde'r CfcTA are low compared with rates of 50 to 60 percent of terminees 
for mdta and other pre^c^iA categoncal programs (see Table 41). To a 
significant degree* this diiTerence *5 due to the inclusion of ceta 
programs that are not aimed at immediate job pjacement (i.e.. in-school 
youth programs). If programs for school youth were eliminated from 
both CETA and pre<ETA programs, the respective placement rates wdtld 
be 42 percent for Title I and 57 percent for the adult^oriented categoncal 
programs (see Table 42)^^ * 

Only 16 percent of the Title I termmations (or about 11 percent of all 

TRIe I enrollees) were listed as "indirect"jplacements in fiscal 1976. The 

inolfect job entry rate rose to 25 percent of terminee^ in fiscal 1977, or 

about 18 percent of enrollees. This is the rate of participants placed in 

jobs b) the sponsor after being enrolled in training, work, Experience, or 

other substantive activity or receiving support services. It is considered 

• 

^Empl^ymeni and Training Administration data' Tor 1976 <iin published). 
^Hk estimate Qf 57 percent for fiscal 1974 is a composite fi^c calcuUttd from 
tenninauons and pbcements for the f<k>l]i>^ng pri^grams mdia lostjtutji^nal. MDtA-JoPi 
JOB£, Public Service Cafe«rs, Comprehensive Mdppovvcr Programs <CMP), aod c£?*. The 
CTTa estimate of 42 percenl is cakulaitd froih fiscal 1976 (Am three quarters) Tjlk t 
lerminations and placements for tlie 79^ pnme sponsors with fewei ihan 10 perccni of 
enrollees reported as full'lime sludents. 
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TABLE 41 * Enrollments, Tenninanons, and Plademenb, Selected Department 



of Labor Manpower Programs, FiscaJ 1974 



Placements^ 



Program 


Enroll ees 


Termihations 


Number 


Percent of 
Toial 

Terminations 


MDTA In^titutionaJ 


152 800 


106,600 


65J00 


61 


MDTA On-thc-Job Training 










UOP) 


^52,500 


37,100 


20,400 


55 


Job Oppormmne^ in the 










Bume?^Sec(or UOBS) 


42;20a 


32,200 


18,400 


57 


PvbiJc Service Careers (PSC> 


29,700 


24.600 • 


IS, 600 


65 


* Comprehensive ManpdHef 










fCMP) 


44.900 


16.900 


9,800 


58. 


Concentrated Pmployment ^ 




^ 72.400 






[CEP) 


95.S00 


37.100 


52 


, TOTAL 


4 J 7,900 


29(J.OO0 


166.400 


57 ^ 



SOURCt EmpLojrment and Traimng AdmLnistTadon, U S DepjrAi^nt Of L^bor - 
^PUsemenVS m CTP defined. ^ thobt Participants ^ho entered unsubSidi^ed >obS 
prior to completn^n or termination In JOV, JOBS, and J*SC»|>latements and complex 
tions ar< the same. In MDTA institutionaK placements weje recordeduat the Ijme of 
placement or within 30 days ' ' ' 



TABLE 42 CETA Title Uob Entry Rates bji>rf?centage of Full-Time 
Students and Percentage of Eco^omicaljy^pjjwvantaged, Fiscal 1976, 
(oi^itUtive to third quarter) 



r 




Vtipc Sponsors \y l^erccnt 

Lets Than %iy^ 
'J0% • M<irc 



PnJWc Sponsoi^ by Per- 
cent of Aonomicallj^ 
pisadv^ntaged 



Less Than 
60% 



90% o; 
More 



■ Pc^cv^nt o^ tcrmina'lioni^ 

E/itCTCd empl^J^mesrl _ 42 

Direct placement , 1 7 

Indirect p^acement 19 

ObtJin<^d egiployment 6 

Other po^tive terihinations 18 

Nonpotitive termination 40 



19 



39 
16 



66 
15 



'26 
35 



1 



29 

■ 17 
* 4 
44 

27 



SOUIlCL Computed frgm Lmplc^mcnt and Trajnin^; Adminibfl^ation, U S iJepartment ^ 
of Labor, ur^pubtisbed data „ 
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to be a more Significant measure i5f program performance than the gross 
'placement rale. The iu^fc indirect rates are influented \>y sufh factors as 
the seieclJon of trainees, duration of training, and types of courses 
oiTered. as wc|i as the e:ftent t*?* which jobs are available. 
The djrecl placement rale. 9,1 percent of Title I termjnattoris in fiscal 
^ I9'^6 and''6.5 percent in \9V. is more controversjal Direct placements 
require* no service^ to the chent other than intake, assessment, and job- 
referral Since sponsor^are un^r pressure td achieve planned pbcenaeni 
and cost ^gtstimates. there \s a tendency to concentrate on drect 
placements the easier and mure economical route to success, Reserw- 
tjonsttilh regard to direct placement are that it lends to divert atU^ton 
(Yom the more fundamental task of enhancing the capabiliti^JKho^ 
^most Arfficult^u/place. encourages selection of the mc^stjob-reaBW^ents, 
andlempt.s sponsors tu place participants in low^wage, uns»le jobs, 
Sp<^nsors. oh 'tbcothef hand, maintain that direct ^placements are 
oecessar) because man) uf their clients a^^job-read). but, as members 
of minontv groups. the\ need all the help the) can get to make their waj 
in the job market In several of the areas studied, a high direct-placement 
rate was attrnbuted to the tie-in v^ith the emplojment^service, which 
statiuns emplovees in 'ctrA manpower centers These sponsors believe 
that, far from being a problem, direct placements fulfill a necessary 
^. function. ' 

A small percentage of T^e I particqpants .obtan^emplojment on their 
own or thri)ugh other ageicies shorti) after terminating. One sponsor 
stated that this rate should be regarded as' the must important, a> an 
ijidicatjon of the degree to which the objective of Encouraging self- 
sufficienc) IS realized. There is little informatton about this group. It is ^ 
noi knov^n vthether the) ubtam suitabCp«and stable emptbjment leading 
to petmanent jobs^or whether ihej onfl intu low-wage,, intermittent 
employment [ 



'pAsiTlVH A\ft|fr<*VpOSlriVt rKRMl\Vt^ 



A large propojt^on of terminees are listed as "other positive." These are 
main!) >uuth w1io terminate from an in-.school program but tmend to 
continue their education. Others ma) leave ibr the armed forces or for 
other trsb^iing, Thej maj also be persons who transfer to another service 
component and are not in a real sense either "termitiees'' or completions. 
Intertitle tri^nsfers tend tu distort the termination anJ placement rates.' 

^^Revi^ed re|>urllbig inMruttJun^ ^ffcvuve in fiscal 1973 separate "transfers lu other tiiJes^' 
from "other pos» 
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Close to one-third of thoseJeaving Title I programs were "nonposi- 
tive" Eerminees— persons who either dropped out of programs or 
completed ihem but entered neither employment, trainingi nor the 
armed forces Some undoubtedlj left the labc^r force, A high nonpositive 
rate maj indicate poor plannjtig and selection of participants, inappro* 
pnate training, lack of supervision, or the need for better counseling or 
supportive services. It maj also^be du,e to participant withdrawa:i5.for 
unrelated reasor\s. In one electronics course, for exaThpler;*hich failed 
because of the diyrse background of enrollees, 16 of 24 enrollees were 
nonpositive terminations 

VARIATIONS IS TITLE I PLACEMENT RATES ^ 

The wide variation in job cntrj rates among mdividual areas dye to 
man) circumstances. The employment situation in an area obvious!) has 
some influence on decisions on v^hom to serve and v^hat tjpes of services 
or programs to stress, and (jiese factors are more direct!) associated with 
program outcomes. 

AdUlt^onented programs had higher job eftry rates than those v^hose 
clientele are largelj made up of full-time students, ^pQnsors with less 
than 10 percent full-time students had rai^s that v^ere more than twice as 
high as Sponsors whose clientele consists mainly of school >Quth. since 
students normally return^ to school (see Table 42), 

Similarly, there ts a striking difference in the expenetice of sponsors 
with large percentages of economically disadvantaged participants 
compared v^ith sponsors with relafively few. Where fewer than 60 
percent^ of Title I part^^ants were disadvantaged, job entry rates 
averaged 39 percent. Where 90 percent or more of the participants were 
economically disadvantaged, the average placement rate 29 
percent ^ Sponsors with high proportions of youth are commonly those 
with high proportions of ecqnomicallj disadvanuged^ persons, since 
, programs for jouth have traditionally been almost exclusively OFiented 
to the disadvantaged. 

There is a strong association between job entry results and the type of 
progr3m-<icti\'itj offered (see Table 43), Rates were highest for on-the-job 
training. M^hich is understandable, since the employer often commits 
himself in advance to^hire the trainees. As expected, rates for work 
experience prctgrams were lowest (pnmanly because of the preponder- 
ance of scho'ol-age youth). Classroom training rates vaned from area to 
area The classroom training category is a mixture of many different 

*Tb« placem«ni experteiic« of the economjcall> disaUvantagcd is lower than Tor other 
clrents Three fourths of Titk I temijnces but un]> iv^u^ihirds o( those y^ho g^t jot>s wete 
economically disadvanugtdtn fiscal 1976 

















3,58^5 : . 


i9.795 


6,484 
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31 
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25 
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10 


57 


49 
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TABLE 43 CETA Title I Job Entiy Rates, b> Type ofAcJivity, Sample Local 
Pnme Sponsors, Fiscal 1976 (cumulative to second qbayerj (N = i $) 



Total enrolled 
TorTT^nation$ 
PwceOt of lermiJ>at^oJ>^ 
Entved employment ^ 
Direct placement 
likdiroct piacemeni 
Obtain e<t em P ioy me p t 
Qiher po^rt^ve termtnattons 
NonpoMUv* termination^ 

SOURC E Pnme sponsor records ^ ' S 

NOTE Details niaV not add to totals tlue ^ rounding 

kinds of courses* il includes everything from skill training to general 
education and English as a second languag^e, which in thei!iselves do not 
lead to immediate job placement. Among the sponsors ^^h the study 
sample, those with the highest proportions of enrollees in work 
expenence programs ha.d significantly lower overall placement and 
indirect placement ^tes than those with snialler proportions m work 
experience. The highest placement rates are found among those 
parucipants who are not enrolled in any activity but are placed directly 
injobs. 

Among the vanous lyp^s of sponsors, the lowest overall job eotiry rates 
as well as the lowest indirect placement rates were found in ciXies;. the 
highest were found in counties (sec Table 44). The higher proportion of 
minonty enrollees in cities has a beafring on lower placement rates. 
Surprisingly, balance-of-state areas had'higher ^iaceifient rates^ than 
cities and higher indirect placement rales than other types of sponsors' 
This IS contrary to what one might expect* since a l?(gh proporti6h of 
balance-of-state funds are expended on work-exper/ence programs 

Unemployment rates dunng 1975 and 1976 were high in most areds; * 
22 of the 28 sample areas had rales of 7 percent or more, ranging op to 
13 percent. Contrary to expectations, however, there was httle correla- 
uon between placement rates and unemployment rates. Even in areas 
with less than 6 percent t^nemployment, the relationship between the 
unemployment rate and placement rate was not cle^r, indicatihg that 
otlfer factors had a beanng on job entry rates. Nevertheless* about one- 
third of the sponsors interviewed believed that the lack of employment 
opportunities had, an important effect on outcomes. In some cases, 
emphasis was placed 0^ training the most disadvantaged or giving them 
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TABLE 44 CETA Titk I Job Entry Rates by Type of Sponsor. Fiscal 1976 
(cumulative (o third quarter) 



Rates 


City 


Counry 


Consonjum 


Balance of 
Stdtc 


Percent of termi nations 










Eniered employment 


26 


31 


32 ^ 


3^ 


Direct 


LO 


12 


n 


A 


Indirect 


13 


18 


[4 


21 


Obtained empbymcm * 


3 


7 


6 




Oihei posili^^fc termm^^TJom 


50 


29 


33 


^0 


Nonposujve terminations 


24 


34 


35 


29 



SOURCE^ Computed from titiplc»meni aod T»^tnmg Admioistratioo. S. D«partftn;nt 
or Labor^ unptjbhshed data ' ^ 



opportunity to acquire a work record rainer ihan on attempting to 
find jobs fOTN^hem, 

Som^ respotklents regard placements as decidedly secondary m a 
generally 4oose labor.martcet. The^hort-run objective in their view is to 
atifaci participants and improve ihetf employabihiy. In St Paul> major 
stress IS placed on improving the employabiljty of participants rather 
than finding'jobs for them. Other sponsors staled that Jl is more 
jmportant for the present to establish viable ceta institutions than to 
build uf>a gpod placement record. 

When sponsors Jir the sample compared their placement rates with 
goals s«t forth jn their own plans, most acl^owledged that they had not 
achieved their job placement goals. Even sponsors^Jth the highest job 
entry rates were oflen dissatisfied, becatis^ judgments are based on their 
self-imposed standards as: expressed in grant apphcations and not on an 
absolute cnterion. In addition to economic condiuons. sponsors offered 
a vanety of reasons for low placement rates: the mix of programs, 
emphasis on youth or on the hard-core unemployed, selection^ of 
participants poorly qualified for jobs, reluctanc^e, to refer chents to low- 
paytng temporary or seasonal jobs, and dtscrinunatory hinng practices. 

In one cor^orttum, there ^was virtually no Title I placement associated 
with any of the substantive fnanpower programsnn the first half of fiscs^l 
' L9?6,.Of 3iXX) terminated from classroom and oh-the-job trainings wprk 
experience, or publi^* service employment— only about 120 (4' percent) 
were ^le to get jobs, and almost .all of these foiind jobs on their oy^n. 
About one-hair were listed as '*non positive-'* t^rminecs. After allowing for 
youth and the hard-core unemployed amon£ participants and for poor 
labor market conditions, there is stjft. a question as to whether the 
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siraiegiesand efforts to find suiuble employ merit for participants in that 
'consortium were adequate. « 

Discussion of placement acjivities with sponsors and oiher surve> 
respondents brought out conflicting views on the appropnate measures 
of eff'ectiveness for Title L While ihere was general accepiai^e of^ 
placement rates is a convenient indicator, respondents viewed wKm as 
onl) one aspect of performance. Thc) pointed to retention of'jobs. 
increased earnings opportunities, enhancement of skills, and moiivaciqn 
as important considerations. ^ 
- Sponsors also disagreed on the menis of direct versus indirect 
placement. In nine supej ^reas. dfrect placement rates were higher than 
irMirect (see Appendix ©. Table 9). X*^pekav with relatively fow 
unemplovment. had a Title.1 job entr^ rate of 55 percent but an indirect ^ 
'rate of onl) 14 percent/ l^w participants were placed a resuh.of 
training or emplo) ment programs. In another area, the job developifient 
and placement function has been shifted from the oic and slr toano^er 
communit)-based organization because of a disagreement on placement' 
emphasis The sponsor believed that indirect placements were a better 
tnjdication of eSecUvgness. those placed directly might well h^e beer\ 
able to obtain employment without ceta assistance. 

TITLE II AND VI JOB ENTRY EXPERIENCE 

As originally enacted, one of ceTj^s kej features was a requiremenj that 
public service jobs lead tu unsubsidized employment. The regulations 
stressed that sponsors should take definite step^ to ensure^ that those 
hired for Title II would receive an opportunity for employment either in 
the public or pnyaie sector. Concern ove^ this transition re^uirementf 
was one of the reasons for the slow progress in filling Title'!! openings in^ 
the first half of 1975. Sponsors were dpubtful of theii*^nify to place 
CETA p^nici^nts and wary about hinng the disadvantaged for fear they 
would have to absorb them into the regular pubhc service structure. 
When Title VI was passed the following year, transition was downgraded 
to a goal and waivers of the goal were authon]£ed when justified by 
stringent budget Situations. 

Department of Labor reports show that only 17 percent of Title II 
terminees and 27 penitent of those who left Title Vi programs entered 
employment in fiscal 1976. But placement rates are rtot miaBTf? for that 
year because the termination figure, which is the denominator in 
calculating the rate, is overstated due to intertitle transfers of partici- 
pants The elTecl of this is to lower the job erffry. rate.^s many as one-" 
fourth of the Title il tepftiinees did not leave the program, but merely 
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Jransferred to Title VI positions. Sifnilarl). there was some shifting back ^ 
from Title VI to Tjtle II Adjusting for these transfers, placement rates 
for boih titles were approximatelv 30 percent. In fiscal 1977, the dql 
reportedjob entr> rates of 18 percent for Tule II and 34 perc,ent for Title 
VI 

The placement record of Titles 11 and VI of ( eta does not measure up 
to pre-cETA PEP expenence. Under the pep program, trafisiiion of 
enroflees to unsibsjdized pubhc ur pnvaic positions had been gjven top 
priontv Whether because orpressure from Washington or because the 
econom\ had begun to improve in 1972 and 1973, d high percentage of 
former participants found emp[o\ment- More than half of PEP enrollees 
transferred direci!) from pep jobs lu other public or pnvate' sector jobs in 
fis«fi! jears 1972 und 1973 A folIoM^-up study of a haliona! sample 
shoM^ed that, 1 month afier thev had left pep. 71 percent were employed. 
A sample siudv of persons who enrolled in (eta ^public service 
employment programs from January to June 1975 showed that/ of those 
who terminated, 58 percent were emplojed after 1' month. 28 percent 
were unemplo>ed, and 15 percent were out of the labor forc^— either in 
school training, or some othef SSiviiy.^ 

The lower placement rate fur public service employment under c eta A 
parilv Jue to changes in overall labor market conditions but also to the 
relatarion of emphasis on transition It seems odd that job entrj rates for 
Titles N and Vl are lower than- for Title I, although public service 
empIo)ment participants are better educiaied, less disadvantaged^ and 
more job-read) than those in Title 1- Nearly all sponsors interviewed 
acknowledged that th^ placement uf enro)lees either in the pnvateor the 
public sector is a primary objective but-thought that in the unfavorable 
economic climate, it was impracln^al to expect them to find jobs for PsE 
participants in the private or public sector, Some junsdicaiions had 
imposed hiring freezes or were la)i^ off regular local government 
workers, thev found it hard to justify moving (eta participants into 
regular public service slols.,Olhers avoided the commitment b) pulling 
fET^ emplovees in less essenii^ activities that could more readil> be 
'terminated without^ affecting C normal government operations or by 
assigning ihem to private nonprofit organizations or stale government 
jobs 

*PEP data from L' S Dq^drtmeiit of Labo/r Exftplojmenl and Trainjng A^lmimsuatjQn, 
Loftgiru^tnai £Miiitmti<tn u/the Putttu Ef^hyment Program and V^hdauon <ff fEP Dqiq 
Bark. PB'242 TT^-SET/ST. Prtj>a*c<i b> V/tetat Itic Ro^kvillc Md. and ciud in 
Manpower Report of tht hesident. Apnl 1974, p 155 t-ElA fwbitt 5«rvKe empioynwnl d^ta 
from^-the Conunuou* l^ngjCudindl Manpower Sarvcj, pfcparcd b) WcstaU Inc, "Post- 
Program I Tip;ricncc .inj PrcPo^i t i^mpartson^ for 1 crmmtcs >\ho trilercd < < i ^ 
tn Jdnucir>^Jum: 1975' 
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Seldom were there placement strategies oi mechanisms, such as^ 
res^ning a portion of regular %acancies for c tTA participanis, giving the 
participants training fur regular jobs* or preparing individual emploja- 
bilit) plans. According to e>ol reports, prime sponsors spent onlv a 
negligible amount for training'and supportive services to enhance the 
emplovabiiitv of pst participants 

OnK a third of the sponsors in the sample \\ere taiung positive job 
development steps In one cjuuntv, the sponsor required municipalities ?o 
sign an agreement to absorb clta partic'ipanii as a condition for 
acquiring them. Pnme sponsors often do not direct!; control \ihat 
happens to participants UTien p^itiun^? are assigned co program agents 
^tthin ?he sponsor's jurisdiction* their transition responsibrTities are 
delegated io thaf level. 

. 'In addition to econoTRic and budgeiarv constraints, there are formal 
and m(iormal barriers that hinder the transfer of ctiA participants to 
regular public service jobs. In a mi:ior>tv of jurisdictions, civil service' 
tests are required for some (usujili^police or fire fighters) or all positions. 
onK those who quahfv ma) transfer lo regular posts In other caies. 
more subtle barYiers tend to l.eep out those ^ho do^not have the 
education or training tomeetcustomarv siandard^^^ 

The percentage of lerminees \iho obtain job^^ i^ stfikmglv io\i for cit\ 
sponsors compared \nth other tvpes of sponsors (see Table 45) The 
lower placement rates in cities ma^ be due lu greater fiscal stnngencies m 
cities, which affect emplojment t>pp<jrtunities in the public sector. For 
example, in Se^ York Citv onlv a handful of the approximatel> 20.000 
c ET^ public service \iorkers entered unsubsidized emplovment in fiscal 
1976 Counties, \ihich have less fiscal pressure* tend to have higher 
placement rates The uly -count; differential in placenaeni rates is also 
related to the higher proportions in cittes of blacks, persons \nth less 

TABLfc 45 CFTA Title VI Job Entry Rates by Type of Sponsor, f iscal }^16 
fcumulatrve to third quarter) 
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TABLE 46 Pre-Enrgliment and Post^Enr oilmen i Median Wage of CETA 
TermjneesWho Entered Employment. Fiscal 1976™ 1977 (amounis 
in dollars) ^ 
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*^than twelfth grade educaiioiiv and the economjcall) disadvantaged — 
groups that have fewer opportunities to get iinsubsidizedjobs 

THE QtALlXY OF PLACEMENTS 

There £ ver>lfltie jnformaliLrn on l*he kind of emplovmeni' obtained b> 
those terminating from ceta. In the areas in the survev few sponsors 
paid senous attention to the <^ualit) or duration of jobs ODtainecL wages, 
job seciiritv. the *ork environment* or prospects for upward mobility. 
Several sponsors mdicat^anhat the> planned to follow up on enrollees to 
find out more about the nature and\tabilit> of jobs, but little actual 
follow-up has occurred. 

DOi. statistics record the expected duration of employment Sot 
enrollees placed by sponsors, but these data are incomplete and of 
^dubious ^alidit). They show that about 90 percent of jobs obtained bj 
CETA participants were expected lo last 150 da>s or more- ^ 

Another measure of the quaht> of placement js the wage level of 
enrollees who enter employment, ooi- national summanes show onl) a 
marginal increase jn average hourl) wages compared with pre-CETA 
earnings /or those moving into jobs from Title L and a substantially 
larger gam for those who terminated from Titles II and \'V^ (see Table 
46). 

It IS fairl) obvious that wage gain^ qf enrOU^es are influenced by the 
general upward dnfi in wagp levels frorn year tfe year and the normal* 
incremental wage rises over time of young workers. Differences in - 
placement policies among cfta sponsors also have an effect, wage 

^'^Jn wnipiiUng m«l*an »^§cs. the Department of Labor otsais lb* <laM vf wi^rkers who** 
wa^« wen Jess than SI 00 per how bef^^re and ifUt enruJlmeni Thu* the medians tcHtci 
vage change for onl> tho*c wortcrs Who had jobs before ^nd aflercTTA " 
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changes are like)) (o be minima) jf participants are placed m [ow-\^age. 
secondary labor market jobs and greater jf employment <xcur^ in ihe 
primaf) labor market. 

Wage changes alone are not a satisfactory measure of increased 
eamings capacity unless accompanied b) information on duration of 
employment But studies of lv?ng*term benefits are not available yet. 



JOB ENTRY EXPERIENCE BY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CLIENTS 

|Jhe differenual results by type of chents are jmporunt in assessing C£T^ 
Tor all CET^ programs, persons with post-high-school education and 
those ^ho are white have the best opportunity to obtain employment To 
a lesser degree, those of pnme i^orkmg age and those wKo are not 
economically disadvantaged have better job prospects than other 
enroDees Title I data ^re difficult to analyze because of the large 
percentage of people i^ho are school yijuth not available for placement, 
but the pattern is dear for Title 11 and Title VI (see Table 47>. Blacks 
were about one-fourth of Title V'Kenrollees \r\ fiscal 1977 and about one* 
fifth of those who terminated, but only one-^ixth of those ^ho obtained 
joh3 Similarly. 21 percent of Title W particpants who entered 
employment had ! t v^^r^ or less of schooling, compared iMth 27 percent 
of those ifcho terminated dunng the\ear 

There were \anations among the areas studied, but for the most part 
the pattern i^as the same a better placement record for those chents who 
were white, had good education, were of pnme working age. and were 
no! m the poverty class. Sanations depended m part on the client 
selected and services offered For example, in one county, a high 
proportion of placements were jnade for females because the Title I 
courses offered uere m occupations in which female workers predomi* 
nate Among the reasons gjven by sponsors to explain differences jn 
hiring patterns were employer preferences for persons with good 
education and stable work histories and differences among participants 
in motivation and initiative in seeking jobs- 
One of the groups singled out by Cungress for preferred consideration 
jn public service jobs is Vietnam \eierans. But there is little evidence 
from official statistics that sponsors were making a special effort to place, 
veterans The percentage of those placed was about in line with ihe 
proportion of Vietnam veterans in all thrfi^s titles m fiscal years 1976 and 
1977 With the present reporting system, there is no way to tell whether 
other groups designated by Congress for special consideration are tn fact 
bctRg given extra consideration m terms of job placements 
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TAB^ 47 Percentage Ehstnbution of Indmduais Semd. TerminaEJons^ and Job Entries by Selected Giaractensiics, CETA 
Titles II aitdVL Fiscal 1977 
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SOURCE Computed from Employnient md Training AdminifH^ion^ tJ,S Departincnt ot Labor .data 



Program Effectiveness 

TABLE 48 Comparison of Man-Year Cosl CETATnle I 
FiscaJ 1976. and Pre-CETAPrograms.^!ScaJ 1974 (doilais) 
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Program and Actn^> 


I Y 1976 


E Y 1974^ 


Tiite i- mdrvidgdis served 


3.25: 








3.498 




4 861 


5>614 




4 209 


3^62 


Pgblic yjrvirt ^mpVjvm^m 


8.236 






3 299 


2 224 


Oth*f a<:t»\iti*s 


t 024 





SiOl'RCEt Emplo>mffnt and Tramii.v ^dm(n.$tfat»on. I' S i>ePari 
ut^nt oi Labor 4uiipublt^ht;d data) 

^InclMd^A MDTA imtjtutiorval. iOP^OJT, SVCm uho^^I OP^ratiun 
MamHream. CEP. and JOBS . 



a N IT COSTS • 

Omiuing 1975 as a ^tart-up jear. esiimated costs per man-)ear for fiscal 
"mfi were S3300 for Tiile I, $7,200 for Title 11. and 58400 for Title Vl.-, 
^according to the Department of Labor Thes^ estimates are generally 
comparable with pre-cETA programs if changes in salaK levels-and in 
program components are taken into account (see Table 4S)> 

The iTian-)ear cost of 53,300 for Tjtle I enroltees tn fiscal 1976 is lower 
than the estimated $3,500 for comparable ]programi in fiscal 19?4^ut 
both figures are affected by the waj the estimat^^ were cakulaied. The. 
Tit[e I figures include the relative!) low costs for person^ who register but > 
receive onlj minimal services. Excluding ihi^ gro,up, the man-jear cost 
was $3,700 in fiscal 1976 |gp the othej hand, the Department of Ha^i . 
19*^4 figures exclude Public Service Careers and-VYC out-o/-schpoI >ouih ■ 
activities, <both relativdv ^ifgh^ost programs. On balance, it appears that 
the costs are about comparable, but the blend of services offered is * 
. ^ somewhat different, with a^proponion of Ceta, funds going to public 
servjce^ cTnp!o)ment (not part of the pre-cfeTA mix), and manpower- 
services. ^ ' ' ' * . ^ ' 

Tht emphasis on .meeting costs and outcome standards unjier ceta 
. has several side effects* Sponsors ma) select combinations of programs " 
with a view toward keeping costs low* iherebj gjvmg most emphasis to 
programs [hat coDtnJme the least iv improved emplojabriit). The desire 
10 hold costs down'could also lead to creaming or to the use of 
ineffective, low*cosi program operators, . . / 

Before CEiAt there* was less stress on unit cost in assefsing p^or- 
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' TABLE 4» Man-YcarCosl, CETA Titles 1 H.and VI by 
Typcof SpoAsor, Fiscal 1976 (dollars)'* 



Type of Sponsor 


Tirle I 


Title 11 


Title VI 


City 




8,6 1 4 


9,393 


Counry 


3,454 


8,319 


8,952 


Consortium 


3,378 


7,iS86 


8,683 


Balance of ^ta^e 


3,332 


6,597 


7.915 


TOTAL 


3,419 


7,905 


8,778 



SOI* ^CL Lmploym^nt ;tnd Training Administration, U.S Depart- 
m«nt of Labor (unpubh$h«d daea) 

^Man-year costs comPul^d ffom cumuUted data for July I97S 

thfOiigh March 1976 ' 



mancc, and it ts iinpossiblc to say from cost data v/hcthct or not the 
public IS gctnng more for its dollar under ceta programs than previously 
without consjdcnng the appropriateness of the services provided and the 
results, in terms of employabihty as welt as finding eniplo>nient for 
participants. For example, the decline in the man->ear cost of the 
classroom traming component of Title I, compared with mdta classroom* 
training, ma) reflect shorter duration of courses under ceta and greater 
reliance on individual referral rattier than class-size training, Ix is not 
apparent from the cost figures alone whether the lower man-)ear cost 
means more efficiency under ceta or lower quality of service. 

The average man->ear cost of $7,900 in fiscal 1976 fQr Titles II and Vr 
combined is louver tfian the corresponding figure of about $S,100 per 
man*)ear for the PEP^rogram in 1973, but the, i977 cost estimate of 
$8400 is higher. Apparently the lower wag? ceihng ($12,000 under pep 
and $10,000 urider'CETA) had the effect of offsetting wage increases that 
might have resulted from upward pressufeon wages. That a considerable 
proportion of expenditures (about \1 percent) vvas for work expenence 
programs. \^hich usually pay minimum wages, also tends to lower the 
man-jear costs for ceta public service employment. Under the 1976 
amendmei^ts. unit costs for pubht servtve employees were expected to be 
kept down by emphasis on project- type jobs. -;-:jE 

There ts onl) a slight difference in man-year costs by type of spon^r 
under Title I. with highest costs in the cities and lowest in balance-of* 
"state areas {see Table 49), Variations in the blend of programs could 
account for the difference. The variation by type of sponsor has sharper 
focus under Titles II and VI^ public service employment costs are higher 
in ernes because of higher wage structures *and more fnnge benefits. 
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SUMMARY " ' 

.AJihough there are serious shorvcomings in available data* some broad 
conclusions as to the short-run outcomes of ctTA programs can be 
dr^wn. Assessment of the tong-temi effects awaits the results of the 
Department of Labor*s longitudinal study. 

• A total of 2.5 million persons were served b\ c bta programs in fiscal 
1976-more than twice the number reached «n corresponding pre-ctTA 
program^. There vvas a similar mcrecise in*expen4itures fur manpower 
programs. ' * ^ 

• The average length of staj ts 4 months in Title I programs and 8 
months 111 public service employment* according to Department of 
Labor estimates. 

• ct^A^sts per man-vear are m line wtth those of earlier programs* 
but the content and quaht) of the Title I programs may be somewhat 

^ different. 

• Omitting programs that are not expected to result in placements, job 
entrv rates were^>^w under all three tJlle.s compared with pre-ctTA 
progFams. Th&<pmpositejob enlr) rate for al! three titles was 28 percent 
in 1976. It ro/e to 35 percent in 1977. While the economic downturn is 
often cited as the reason* other factol^including serMce strateg). ma) 
have been eqiall) or more significant. The deemphasis un transition of ' 
Title II and participants is a case m point. 

• Onl) aboil half of those^>Jw entered emgjflijment from Titles I, H, 
and VI in fiscaKJ976 a^doOpg^ 1977 were placed after 
haung been enrotfet^iiher in a^bstantive training or empIo>ment 
program The remainder wereejjlher placed \Mthout having participated 
in such programs or foundjobs Jn their own. A substantial proportion of 
termine^s i^ere nonpositive. JThe »nonpositjve rate maj reflect the 

* cfiaracteristics ^if those belecteq. the quaht) of .service^ or the placement 
effort / 

• programs have h^n least successful in finding unsubsidized 
jobs for the hard-Lore>Hl«npIo)ed piinorit) participants, persons with 
less than a high ^ichoot education, younger workers, and the poor 

• While Congr^Jr-nij^tified specific groups for special consideration 
(eg, the long^erm uneih(^lo)ed. urftmplojmen^ mburan*.e exhaustees. 
etc ), little^ known about jheir enrollment or postprogram expeVience 
because of limitations m the data collection system. * 

• The rx)l reporting s)stem produces httk information about the 
quaitt) <jf jobs obtained b) < ttA ei(||Ilees. retention of jobs* or changes 
jn^ong-range earnings ^.apaLit). Reports show onl) negligible gams in 
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tke hourl) earnings of pArticjpams in posKLTA jobs compared wifh pre- 
CETA program^ ^ * 

While ihe record is mixed ^^th ere are significant bcneflts that should iK)t 
be overlooked ceta has provided access to pubhc service jobs to#large 
numbers of minontjt group members and otiier disadvantaged persons 
who mi^t not othenMse have had an opportuilitj for employment. 
There are also noneconomic advantages for participants, m terms of 
improved morale, health, and abihi) to function in the UW maj-Jj^t, that 
cannot be evaluated by Statistics. ^ ,^ 
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20 Findings and 



Recopimendations 



This chapter presenls the; re^mmendations of the Committee 
Evaluatiqn of Employment ari^ Training Programs, v^hich v^as establish- 
ed to assess the impact oCfH^^A on manpov^er programs. The Conuiuttee 
was concerned not onlj \t£tfi^hej|atent to which the congressional intent 
was fulfilled, but also with broaaer social, economic* and institutional 
issues relating lo manpower programs. ^ 

• Government assistance in d^velopm^ human resources through 
employment and training p^grajns is an expression of social policy 
directed to persons who lack skills or are otherwise aj! a disadvantage in 
the competitive job market. Since funds are limited.^he central social 
is^e is whether ihe'CETA allocation formulaSf eligibtlit^ rei^uirementSf 
and the practices of prime^ sponsors in selecting 'participants are serving 
people and places with {he greatest needs, P - 

The institutional issue that concerned the Committee wa5^the 
relationships among the federal, state, and local levelsj of government m 
the administration of ctTA.The heart of th^ issue is x\\k locus of decision 
making and accouniability. Who decides among/alternative places, 
programs* ajid people? Inherent jn this set of relation^ps is the question 

^of whethei^congruence'can be achieved between national policies and 
loCai prime sponsor pfactices. The decentralization of manpower 
programs has alsy affected networks of ins^tutions that traditionaU) 
have provided training and employment programs. The unsettled' 
relationship between the Employment Sei^ce and pnme sponsors is 
particularly troublesome^ The quea|4^iffwhether -ceta has indeed 

- 241 ' . ' ' ' - 
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created a belter organized sjsletn fur aJtninislermg tnanpKjfter programs* 
one of ihe objectives that led to manpower reform. Another issue ib 
whether the ceta programs are being used for local poljtic3j'purposes 
rWher than for improving emplojability or creating jobs. 

rinall^. the Committee wa? interested m vihether ceta v^as achieving 
Its basic economic objectives. Do the structural!) driented programs 
provide the skills, expenence. and services that enable the disadvantaged 
to function more effectivel) m a complex and imperfect labor market or 
have the) become a di^gulsed forrrr of income maintenance? Dp the 
cOLintarc)<IJcaI public service emplo)ment programs reduce uhejnplo)- 
meni or substHuie federal for local resources?, The Committee was 
concerned v^ith the kinds and qualit> of !>ervices. the balance of 
resources between, structural and countercvclical programs* and the 
placement outcomes A crucial question js ho>\ to protect programs Xo 
enhance emplovabilit) dunng periods; of high unemplojnJenL 

Mthough based on findings of the stud), the recommendations also, 
dratt on the knowledge and experience of Committee members. In 
addition, the Committee exanflned other sources including materials 
from the National Council on Emplo)ment Pohc) and the Natiohai 
Cojnmission on Manpo^^er Poltc) The specific findings and recommen- 
dations that ft>How" are, grouped .in four categories, allocation of 
resourcesr^ubsuntjve aspects of (ETA programs, administrative process- 
es, and institutional relationships. 



ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 

issi t^s 

Funds for manpower programs* which began as a trickle in the earl) 
1960s, have grown to be a sizable share of federal and local government 
b^udgets m receipt >ears. The amounts appropnaied and the.distnbution 
pattern define the scope of manpower programs and set limits on the 
l^jnds of activities that can be undertaken. There are four principal issues 
associated vtith funding, the level .of appropriations necessary ^to deal 
ttith manpower probfcms. the appropriate baianve between subsidized' 
pubhc emplo>ment and other measures., parilcularl) unemployment 
insurance, to alleviate 'counterc>cIical joblessness, the proportion of 
CETA funds that should be devoted to structural objectives vis-a-vis the 
projibrtioii for counterc)clicaI job creation, and the suitabilit) of the 
allocation formulas for the specific objectives of each title. 
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FINDINGS 

^ • Funds for Ceta rose from S2.3 bithon before ceTa to J6J biHjon in 

*fiscari976 and to more than S8 billion in both 1977 and 1978, a^the 
CETA public serMcejobs program became one of the chief corner ston 
□f economic stimulus policies. But ceta is onl) one of the measures 
dealing v^ith c)clical iinemplo)ment. In fiscal 1976. nearl) four times as 
rm\^^ was spent for unemplojmeijt insurance as f(?r ctTA, and- there were 
disc special appropriations for local public works and for countercyclical 
revenue-shanng. The amount of funt^s de\ottd to manpower training 
and ernplu\ment compared with altematue approaches fur dealing with 
the economic Sownturn has been a controversial issue.^ , ^ , 

•^CETA.ongjnalK emphasized human <iapilal development (Titles I, 
III, and with, a minor job creation coTfriponent for areas ^f** 
substantial unemployment (Title II). Most of the increases m ceta funds 
ho\*ever, ha\e been for public service employment (Title VI). signifying 

. a shift t© countercyclical job creation. E\en Title I, which was intended 
to address structural problems, ha^ been used in some areas to support 
public serMcejubs for the unemployed The enactment of the Emergency' 
Jobs Programs Extension Act and the economic stimulus appropriation 

^ of 1977'greaily increased the scale of the pse programs, but also targeted 
them to the long-term, low-iHcome unemployed and to welfare 
recipients. The increase in funds for national training programs and the 
passage of a youth employment act in 1977 also represent a return to 
eraphasis on those uhemployed for structural reasons, 

• Altfi^iugh allocating funds by formula is more predic&bie than 
m^tjiods used before ctTA, the formulas themselves have had unantici- 
pated results Under Title I,^he amounts going lo major cities," where 
problems of uneippluyment and j)o\erty are concentrated, ha\eLdecIined 
year by -jear, despite the mitigating effect of a "hold-h^j-mless*' 
adjtisrmei^t that maintains funds fur each area ^t 90 percent of the 
previous year's level. The hold-harmless a<Jjustijient has not been 

■ feffeutivein presenting t?e erosion of funds for some area^at a time when 
iijjation is chipping away^at the purchasing powef*^|f^riA allotments. 

'Sc<t for «;iampl«, US 'Congress, Gjo^CssiomI Budget Office. Temportiry Mea^ufts to 
StirnuJat€ Efiiploymcnt An Ei/cluniton u/ S^/me Aiterrujfi^s. Prepared Nanc^ S. Barrctl 
an4 Ocofgc fdcD/Wa&htngwn, DC Coogj^ional Budget Oflicct Stepicrober 1975, 
'•Ipflauon.an<f Lncmptu^ment/' Ei.ofjvnui. Report of the President l97Bt, WaihiOglyOi D C 
L' S Govcmmcat Pnnung OflfiU. 197^, Ch 4, Na^wnal C<MnmiSSi^ for Manpower P<JiJtaw 
"Cofnm«sjuncd Papers.'* Volume HI Job Creawn Through Pubin. Serytte ErtjpioymenK 
An !tficnmyReport fthe CA>ngrcss, Wa«W9|ion, . D.C National Coqimjssion for 
>Ma^fK>wcr Policy, 1978 t ' \ ^ 
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Moreover, there are'serfOus questjo^is about the formula elements that 
are supposed to measure economic hardship. The furmuta weighted b> 
the unernpJojmeni factor and does not adequaiel) reflect other labor 
market dvsrunciions* such as low labor^^force participation rates or 
underemployment* ihai may also be important, ^ ~\ 

* The \RC siudv found' deficiencies in the Title 11 fonnula, which is 
designed to channel funds for public service jobs to areas of substantial 
unemplojmcnt. With a natioi^i rale hovering around 7 percent, ihe 
unemploymenv rate cnlcnon for Title 11 artfas (6,5 percent) has 6een too 
low to idtntif) those areas suffering the most, Lsing unempio)nTent data 
for a 3-month period \o quatif) areas and to allocate funds results in 
inequities due to seasonal and temporar) factors. The allocation formula 
IS based exclusivel) un the numSer of unemploje?^ people and does not 
-give extra weight to areas wtih the most ?ievere unemployment, as 
reflected in unusually high unemployment rates: 

* All of the allocation formulae ret) on unemployment estimates f<0 
local areas. Unemployment is '.estimated frorr, a combination of 
unemployment insurance data and the Census Bureau s monthly stirvey 
of the tabor force. The other element in the Title I formula, the number 
of adults in low-income families, is also a denvcti figupe. There are 
serious measurement problems involved in estimating both unemploy- 
ment and poverty, both rely on derived techniques that are not sensitive 
enough to yield precise estimates for small geographic areas— in the case 
of unemployment figutes, as small as neighborhoods 'with 10,000 
population A more* serious question isHPhether the conventional 
measures of unempt^ment and poverty are appropriate for identifying 
the kinds of economic hardship and labor market disadvantage that Title 
I*of CETA was mtended to address. This problem was recognized m ceta 
Itself The act directed the Secretary of Labor to develop an. annual 
statistical measure of economic hardship in the, nation. Among the 
factors to be^onsideredjn addition to unemployment, wero^riabor force 
particip^on. involuntary part-time enrployment, and full-time employ- 
nerit^less than poverty wages. The Department of Labor has not as yet 

dCTeioped and refined the kind of hardship measure envisioned by. 
Cong;^ss This subject is being studied by the National Commission on 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics, esublished under aJ976 
amendment to c et^ 

* Another question raised by the study relates to the timing of 
allocations One of the most pervasive administrative problems has been 
uncertainty of funding. Since the economic ^ffonditions addressed by 
Titles I and II tend to persist from year to year, it would be preferable to 
have a longer funding c^cle to eliminate yeayo-yedr changes. 
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recommesdatjoss \^ ^ " 

L W'Xi/e unemphy mem tnsurdme should connnue to be the major 
means o/y^ahng ^uh short-term unemployment, the Committee recom- 
mends that ^phasis be ^/^vn to mort lonstruittke measures than mi.ome 
matntenat^e for th^lon^^term unemployed. 

The Committee believes thai training or pubLc service employment 
programs should be the pnmarr vehicle for assisting those ^vho ha\e 
exhausted their unemployment insurance and other long-term unem* 
ploved people. Lnemplojment insurance should be used pnmanK to 
provide short-term income support, ceta and, more parucularly. its 
training programs are geared lov^ard retraining and emplovabilitv 
development (a that sense, thev ma> have more !asung benefits for. 
persons vtho have littie prospect of returning to previous jobs or ^vho 
require remedial services. 

Congress should determine the appropriate balance between the 
structural and counterc)cljcal objcciives of the different ceta titles. Tl>«| 
Committee suggests that, for significant impasifc^ the structural compo-)' 
nenis of ceta (Titles I, IIL IV, and VIII)^oiiId be supported at a [evcj 
equal to 2 percent of the labor force "fejtclusive of summer erriplojment 
programs fur )outhJ. and^touniercvclical public" service emplo)ment 
programs should be supported at a level equivalent to 25 percent of the 
average number of persons unemployed 15 vteeks or longer In 1975. at 
the trough fftf the recession, the number of people unemployed for 15 or 
mere .^veeks averaged 2.5 million. B) 1977. il had fallen to K9 million 
The^ structural and countercyclical programs of ceta ^vould have 
provided 2.5 million opportunities, or about one-fifth of the number m 
need of employment or teaming assistance ^ 

2. The formulas for allocatmg Tftt^ i JL and l^and summer funds 
for youth should be revised. ^ - , 

Congress should dtscontmue the ^90-percent hold-harmless 
adjustmtnt under Titlt I insttad thf mtrnmum amount for eai.h ttrea should 
be P^$ged tit the amouni- mtneJ tn 197S, \^ith adjustments )^het\e\er the 
total amount of Tttle I funds ts. changed. , , ' ^ ^ 

The hold-harmless adjustment (90 percent of prior year's funds) ^vas 
intended to prevent major disruptions in fund levels, but it his c^nly 
delayed them. Most of the major cities hav'e received less Title I funds 
>ear by year, despite the 90-perc^nt minimum. With more funds 
available for Title L it is anomalous that any city or other ceta pnme 
sponsor should no^v receive less money than it did in 1974. A hold*^ 
harmless adjustment based on JOO percent of the 1978 T^tle I _allotment 
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for each area v^ould end the dov^n^vard bpjral in* funds for major cities 
and other spensors, . * ^ ' * 

J' 

b. The Department of iMbor should connnue lo explore the 
de\€lopfnent of an index o/^ €conQ^ic hardship and labor market 
disadvantage on a ftxai basts lo replant ih^ unemphyment and lo^-tncome 
JBctors in the Title / formula. ^ 

The Title I formula felies on unemplojm^spt estimate^, it does not 
consider measures of other labor market dj^function^i— intermittent 
employment. 'lo^^ income, ^nd dfscouraged jobseekers An index 
reflecting 3. cotnbinaiion of unemplojmenl and lo^^ income ma) be a- 
more appropriate measure of economy hardship, jf the data for smal! 
areas can b^ derived from unemployment and poveri) sialisiics,^ The 
index might also be d^^igned to take into account other relevant factors, 
such as the duration of unemployment and the educational aiiainmeni of 
the unemployed A itudv should be made not only of the feasibiluy of an 
index of eck'nomic hardship, but alsu ^^f its distributional efl'ects. If the 
present concept of ^'adulls in low-income families'^as a proxy for vanous 
labor market problems li retained, the Department of Labor should 
adjust the figures for regional and urban-rural difl^erentials in living 
cost^ , * ' 

c The p 5 percent unemployment rate intenon used' to identify 
areas of iub\tantia{ untmphyment under Title l^ s/tould be changed to a 
rate (hat is a fixed percentage abou the national unemployment rate. 

The 6.5 percent unemployment rate to qualify for Title II funds was 
adopted when the national unemployment rate was about 5 percent, 
\\'hen th^ national rate was more than 7 perL-ent and practically all pnme 
sponsor are4s tjualified for Title [I funds, it was obviously inappropnate, 
^\ sliding "tngger" wuuld more bfl'ectively direct funds to areas with the, 
TTiust severe unemployment The local trigger, for example, might be set 
at ^lAunemplfAm^nt rale of 35 percent abi>ve the national unemfJoy* 
ment rate, or^ percent, whichever is highef. ' 

d Annual, rather thart 3-month averag^i uni^mploynient figures 
should ht us€d to ijualify drtas of substantial untmpioyment and to qlloiate 
Title If funds . 

A 3*month eligibility period, .prescnbed (or identifying areas of 
substantial unemployment, is designed for t)uick response to sudden 

\ 

various allcrnativG 
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\ change^in unemployment levdb Hu\^eveF. it is not appropnate fur Tule 
fr v^hah meant area^ v^ith chronjc linemplojment problems 
Mijreuver. the 3-month a\erage v-reate^ inequrtie^jn Jismb'itiun uffanttb 
due lu the influence of tempuran and^seasonSt factt>rs. Areas \Mlh 
volatile unemployment fare better than tho^e ^^here unempluvment is 
high but ^asonai fluciuanonb are ie^s sharp. 

e A uniform method of identtfung-- ^bareas of subsianuol 
unempi/t\meni %hmidh^ adopted 

The geographic ^nii for'Title il eligibilit; -an area of substantial 
Linemplu)ment - mav be a reiativelv small section of a city ^or county 
Such area.s jtg sometimes geiT\manderecl Sections ^Mlh relatively lov^ 
Linemplu)meni rate^> may bti^ome eligible fur funds by being combined 
with adjoining high unemployment neighbor hoods J The results are 
funding metjuities A uniform method should be adopted for delineation 
of are^s. based on siandard and objective data, that are not subject to 
manipulation * ^ 

ft 

f Congress should include a *'^e\eni\" factor in the Tttie H 
fnrmula to gat e xtra fwtds to ar^as of high unemployment 

The Title [[ formula aU<rt.ales funds on the basis of the total number of 
Linemplu)ed persons II does not differentiate among eligible areas on 
the basis '>e%enty of unemployment For example, if two areas ha\e 
the same number of unemployed, but one has an unemployment rat^ of 
1 0 percent vthile the other has a r^te of 6 5 percent, both receive the same, 
allotment although the labi>r market conAtions are much \^orse in the 
' first area A t\^o-pari formula should be used for Title II. \Mth the second 
part distributing additional funds to areas of extremely high unemploy- 
ment y^here prospects uf obtaining jobs are not favoraUle. Part of the 
Title II funds could be distnbuied on the basis of the number of 
* unempLyed in each eligible area and part on the basis of the number of 
ixnemploved abo^e 6 5 percejit^or vthaiever rate is used as a criterion for 
identifying areas of substantial unemployment). 

g Tnie shtjuid he a standb\ pubiu ser\Ke emplovment program 
thdi htKimt\ optratmnai ^h*m )}}€ national untmpl^nrntnt raU rea^^h^s tJ 
fevel [hat Mgmfie\ tht i^nstt ofu rt^ttsuon and remains t^t that k\€l for at 
!ea%t ^ mttntk^ ^ 

To avoid Uelav irrgetling a counterv-\clic^l publK service emplovmenl 

' / * 

^Progre^] and PnMena m All/xating Funds under Tittti t and fl- Comprehensivt 
Empll^mfni and Training Act. Oefieral Accounting Office. Jan 1977 

i '■ 
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program under wav. Title VI should be retained on a standby basis, 
actuated automattcall) bs 3 naNonal unemployment ^rate trigger. The 
amount of funds might, be graduated, based on the number or proportion 
of unemploved people out of vJurk 15 weeks or longer. In order for Title 
\'l to have greater effect, areas with low unemplovment rates (less than 3 * 
percent) should be excluded. 

h The Title V I formula ^htjuld he revised to take into account new 
di^ihtiti^ crtierta 

The Emergenc^ Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976 changed 
ehgibiiitv recjoirement^ for. Title VI to reserve new openirijgs for iovt- 
income long-term unemployed persons and for welfare recipients. The 
aiUication formula should be revle^^ed \o ^ee ho^^ it can be made more 
relevant in terms of these new ehgibilitv requireij^ents. Factors based on 
income and ox duration of unemplov ment might be included 

I The Department of Labor should rexise the formtHa for the 
summer employment program for youth to include \ouih unemployment 
factors 

The ft^rmula for the summer program for economicall) disadvantaged 
vouih h essentially the same as the Title I formula Jt should be made 
mt>re responsive, subject to the development of nec^ssarv data, to the 
poputatian to be ser\ed, particular!) minontv jouih in large ciues. The 
Dejiartment of Labor should explore with the Census Bureau the 
pnsi^fbiiiiv L^f denving area estimates of disadvantaged unemployed 
vouih from special national famil) income surveys, the 1975 Sur\ey of 
Incotpe find Education provides sute data on the number of jouth in 
povertv famities which mav be used as a basis for deriving estimates, but 
ihe information does not include age or unemployment status 

3 Ste/intal apportionment should be used for Title ! fundtng. 
Since Title I addresses long-term, mtractaWe problems, ii ma) be , 
unnecessarv to recompute the proportional ^hare for each area ever), 
vear The share could ba established ever> 2 jears and the amount 
a^ijusted each vear according to changes in the Title I appropriations. A 
longer c)cle would make planning Tpj||p meaningful and contnbute lo 
more elective administration ' , * 

StBSTrANTIVE ASPECTS OF CETA PJIOGRAMS 

Whrie has shifted the locus of ^sponsibilit) for adnjirtSstenng 
manpower programs, the underlving ;policv remains ,ihe same^to 
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impro\e opportunities Jor individuals faced \Mth chronic barriers to 
emplovment. that is. those anemplmed for structural reasons Dunne 
peruxjs of 'economic sluggishness, manpovter pohc) objectives are 
extended i*j ihos^ untmplosed for cvclical reasons Although there 
CitHsensu^ to these general guaK. there ii> less agreement on the specific 
quesEujns vvhu ^huuld he? served, vthat assistance should he provided, 
and what results should be expected The Committee has re\ieiAed these 
issues dsam^t the backdrop i>f the recession, vthich enlarged the demand 
Mtf ^enRC^ and reduced iht potential for succe<sful outcomes 

t 

The *.umpeiitiun for limned reviurces beivveen iht^se vvho vvere the focu^ 
of rederal <i>sisfance in the l*^60s the p^^r and minorities — and the 
rising numbers of less dKadvantaged^ cvcljcirtiv unemplused persons in 
the i9'^*>s has emerged a basic Ksue affecting manp^^vver legislatfun 
and pn^gr a reoperations 

• The preamble lu (E-r^ that identifies persons to be sened^-ihe 
eujnrnftcallv disadvantaged unemployed, and underemployed - is 
bnhad Hid ambigu^ius The individual titles are rnore specific Lnder 
Title f foN^^umple. prime sp^nv^rs are to ser\e persons "most in need." 
m<.ludmg luvwnc^^me per\vjn\ and thuse i*ho have limited English- 
speaking ahiliEv*fsle n requires prime sponsors to give consideration 
[he long-term unemph>yed. Vietnam veterans, farmer manpower 
EFdinees. and to the ' significant segments" of the unemployed population 
that are in particular need ^>f assisunce Lnder the ongma! Title V'f^ 
enacted m 1^74. preferred consideration vvas tu be given to persons ho 
h<id exhausted unemplovrtient insurance benefits or vtho were noi 
eligible for 1 1. but those preferences slipped short of being either 
prionties ^^r eligibuty criteria for entrance into Title VI pst programs 
Sponsors vtere free to chiH^se target groups, based up^m their analysis of 
the local joh markels 

• In addition lo the stalut<tr\ l^inguage. other facl<trs have contnbated 
to br<wdening the client base the allocation formulas, v^hich spre^ 
funds intt> relatively affluent suburbanf areas. decMons^y local o^jals 
m resfx^nse lo c<^mmuilKy pressure, and built-in incentives to select 
those mostiikelv to succeed 
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* During the first 2')ears of c et-a. there s^as a large ;ncreas« tn jRe 
number of persons s«r\ed. due to ^^ubsunEialK grea-ter resources, and 
tjiere were some Significant changes in the tvpes of chents 

Wiih a Wge. proportion of cti^ enrollees in public ^ctor employ- 
menu the characteristics of enrnJlees changed, cti^^ clients as a whole are 
relativelv older better educated^ and less disadvantaged than those in 
correspondtng manpos^er programs in fiscal 1974 

Title I itaming and empiosabilit) programs continue to be oriented 
pnm^nh toward the \oung, minorities, and the ecunumicalt) disadvan* 
taged However^ the proportions of south* of persons who,ha\e not 
finished ijigh. school, and of poor persons are smaller than m 
corresponding pre-fETA programs The decline in the proportion of 
di^ents who ha\e not completed high school is related tu the deciine in 
the proportion of south. - 

Participants in pse programs (Titles 11 and are better educated, 
kss disadvantaged, and less likclj to come from mmont) grouj>s than 
tfiose enroUeci in Title 1 activities The percentage of afiX and other 
public welfare beneficiaries was much low'er in pse than in Title I 
programs 13 percent under Tftle 11 and 18 percent under Title VI jn 
1977, compared *ith 26 percent under Title 1 The percentage of females 
was ^Iso significantly lower 40 percent for Title II and 36 percent for 
Title VK compared with 48 percent for TjtleJ AV'hile Titles II and VI 
were not meant specificallj for the disadvantaged groups, the difference 
in socioeconomic level between their participants and those in Title 1 
ra^^es a question of social policV 

* In the 1976 extension of Title VL Congress directed additional 
resources to the fow*income. long-term u^^mplo^ed This change, when 
added to existing programs^ ma) resSrahn a three* pan sjstem. 
empfo_\abilit) programs large!) for the disadvantaged under Title K 
emplo)ment in regular public service acuities under Title Hand the 
onginal Tnle Vf for those higher on ^e socioeconofnic ladden and a 
new t)pe of public service emplo)ment for the low-jncpme person jn 
special projects in the pubiic sector, tl^e new Title VJ 

Recommendoiions , • ' 

•i 

I Congreis should reconak {he eh^ihidt^ requinrmenn* among the 
various nties of the act 

I'nder Title 1, an enrollee ma> be an) unemplo)ed» underemplo)ed» 
or economicati) disad%antaged ^rM>n Titte II states that pnrollees mrot 
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ha\e been unemplu\ed fur 30cia>s ur mure and must ll^e in an area of 
substantial unemplo\ment OiginalK. Title VI rei^uired 30*da\s of 
unemployment The i9T'6 amendments to Title VI tightened eligibitii) 
cnt^;na -Mo^t ne\v partittpants under Title V[ must be long-term 05 
\^eeks or morej, lov^-jncome uJiemplo^ed people or v^elfare recipients * 
Thus ehg]bjln\ standards for Tjtie V[. d countered chcal measure, are 
more stnncent than ttir Title [. v^liich v^as i[jtended to deal ^Jth 
struLiural unemployment These anomalous recftiiremenu should be 
re«.i.mi:i]?d p that the ^^ntena for participation in a ( tr^ program are 
related to ifie type uf client i^^ be served under each of the- c eta titles 
The Committee recommends that 

* Titles ] and U be restricted either tu the cconomicalK disaavantaged 
■ >r ti> those m the luvv -income groups including vvdfare recipients^ 

* Title VI be Umited to U) e^onomicalK dKad^antaged or lovv -income 
indiMduals. or tbj the long-term unemployed. \Mth representation of frie 
unemployed poor uni-ludin^g vvelfare recipients) in proportion to their 
numbers among a!! eligible p<rrsons 

These eligibility restrKtiun>. vvould not only result m more consistency 
hut. more importantly, assure thai limited resouri^es are spent on those 
mv,'St m need Altematl^e'^b^ vvould maiijtitHi the countercyclical nature 
of ihe psf program, permit Mjmc flexibility m selecting applicants for psf 
openings, hut ^till ensure that the unemployed poor participate in the 
program 

2 C^n^ms sJi,^u(dtuM^h j htrnhd number Clacni groups u btf gne^ 
pnonii under Tnle^ /, //. and 

The act at present identifies a number "of groups for consideration 
\Mthin eligible ^ategones. those "most in needx" includmg lo%vMncome 
persons and persims of hmited English-speaking ability in Title I. 
Vietnam-era ^ete^ans, former manpo%ver trainees, and the disadvantaged 
long-term unemployed (Titles II and \'\L and unemployed persons \^ho 
have exhausted ^ i benefits, persijns not eligible for tL persons 
unemployed for 15 or more vveeks. and v^elfare recipients (Tide VI). 
Mureover. sponsors are to ^r\e ecjuitjblv the "significant segmenb" of 
the unemployed population m pst programs. This patch%vorX system of 
pnormes needs lo be reconciled. The attainment of one objective is often 

*£xvmjmjv4^]t JiMa^^fiUgcJ pciwri) die dcfinevl ^ members ^^f families v^ho&c annual 
intomc IS \tVi ihan ihc po^cHv cn(cna S5.800 f^tr an urban ramil> of four in 1976 A 1^*- 
income pcr^n is one whose faniil> m^tmc Icsv than 70 pettXTii uf the Bureau of Labor 
StabstKv Uivftt inwmc famiK buJgei abuui S6.700 (mt a famJy ^f four in 1976 
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• 

made ai the expense of oihers. The problem anses in particular between 
Vietnam veterans and the low-income p<jpulation> since veterans do not 
necessarily fall in the low-income categ^or). A similar problem exists in 
trying 10 reconcile the priorities between persons v^hu have exhausted ui 
or those not eligible for it with the inco^me cntenon. The Committee 
^ believes that the family income cntenon should take precedence. 

3 Fnme sponson should exentst: more control over the clter^t seleato/} 
process to ensure thai prtonttes set forih m ifje act are observed. 

Selection of participants for public service emplojment is typicall) left 
to emplo>ing agencies, Uhich tend to choose those whom the) consider 
the most qualified from among the applicants referred rather than those 
most in need Moreover, sponsors exercise little control over the 
selection process of Title I programs. Sponsors should tighten control 
over intake and selection s\ stems either b) direct operation of manpower 
centers or. where other agencies do the selection^ b> requiring that 
applicants be rated bj a prfint sjstem related to the eligibility and 
preference criteria in ihe act 

riTLE J PROGRAM MIX 

Issues 

Two major t\p.es of program changes were anticipated with the 
decategonzation of Tifle I The distribution of funds among major 
programs was expected to change as sponsors began to adapt categoncal 
programs to the specific needs of their clients and their labor markets, 
And It was expected that the elimination of categoncal restraints would 
generate ideas that would refashion program design. The issue is the-^i 
extent to which local program changes have been made and the 
implication of such changes for clients. 

Find%n^% * 

• Department of Labor (dol) reports indicate a relat^^^e shift from 
programs that stress preparation for economic self-sufficiency to those 
providing temporar) emplojment. Although the absolute amount spent 
for classroom and on-the-job training has risen under* ceta* the 
proportion of Title I funds spent for these activities decRned from 60 
percent m fiscal 1974 to 42 percent in.fiscat 1976 and 50 percent in 1977, 
There have been relative increases in public sector employment and in 
manpower ser>'ices to participants including assessment, counsehng> 
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and supportive services- More than 80 percent of combined expenditures 
under Titles I* 1^. and VI m fiscal 1976 were for work expenence or 
public service jobs- 

• AJthough the balance among programs has changed^ there has been 
Ijttle chaise in basic program design. Sponsors v^ere inclined to contmue 
the kinds of programs the) inhented- Few of the sponsors had the 
necessar) expertise to improve.ex^ing models. Moreover, during the 
first 2 vears of ceta. ^tji the Department of Labor and the sponsors 
were occupied with adf)ninjstrali\e matters and pressures ansmg from the 
recession- 

• There are indications that the qualit> of Title f serviced has been 
djluted- Some sponsors pursued strategies invoking low-cost, short- 
duration courses and began to emphasize direct placement of persons 
who are ready for jobs. 

Recommendaitons 

1 The type and quaht) of training programs should be upgraded and 
made more relevant to demand"; of the labor market 

Approval of plans for training should rest upon evidence of specific 
standards for skill acquisition th^t are relevant to occupational 
requirements and that contribute to d significant improvement in the 
emplo)abiIitj of enrollees. Insofar a^ practicable, training should be 
directed to occupations that offef stable employment. 

DOL regional officer and prime sponsors should emphasize greater 
involvement uf private employers in the training process m order to 
tailor skill training to the^'^mand for workers The> should foster 
emplo)cr union advisory groups to contribute to the design* implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of classroom training in^ specific occupations, as 
welt as to assist in the placement of trainees. Greater efforts should be# 
made to develop on-the-job training programs and apprenticeship 
openings m the private sector. ^ * 

2 The Department of Labor should emphasize more strongly substantive 
manpowtr programs thai lontnbutt to the t^nhanitment of human iapttal^ 

Title I re&ourcc^ should be foi^used more heavil> on education and 
skill training for clients who need assistance to become readily 
employable. A higher proportion of Title I funds shodld be devoted to 
i^lassroom and on-the-job training and a smaller proportion to work 
experience (unless aci^ompanied by substantive basic education and 
skills training) and to job market servn^es that result m short-term 
employment m secondary labor markets. 
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3. The Department of^Labor should do more to encourage sponsors to 
develop creative progmm approaches. 

Department recently set ^side funds for skill tratnmg and 
impro^eSfent 'projects and has encouraged expe nmenta n<5r> wjth new 
.approaches under the Yguih Employment aira Training At:t of 1977^ 
Conpnlfftmphasis should b^, given to such experiments and to the' 
dtfvelopmeffKftf models for both jouih and adults thai combine work 
expenegce with training to improve the skJts and employability of 
dienirTor example. >\ork'and training projects leading to occupational 
credentials should be developed in cooperaiion with corhmui^Hry Cbllfeges. 
%Combming work experience m ihe public or pnvate sector with formal ^ 
trammg might be considered as a means of ennching work expenence 
and making ii more' relevant to the job market. The Department should 
caiso encourage innovation b) 'oiTenng incentive funds or b) subsidizing 
some of the nsk. State manpovvef servnees, funds might al&o t>e jgpd lo 
rosier few approaches. 

A- 

BROGRAM RESULTS * 

Issues' ' ^ ' ' 

*Tbe pnme measure otrtyC^ effectueness is the exient^io which persons 
completing Snanpower-prograros arc suct^ssful in obtaining and^ 
^etajrnng jobs both hi the short and long term'. The nrc stydj considered 
onl) the short-range effects, although it iS r^cogijii^d that enhancement 
of emptojabitit) and long-(^rm^ earnings potential ' are importanf 
'ohjecuves *The issde ts whether cfeTA programs^are effecU^e i^obtaimrig 
unsubsidK^ed empto;^Bitttfor participa'pts after ternoiin^on. 



Findings. -^^^ . ^ ^ . 

^ In fiscal J976, 0:5 million of The U million persons lyho^ieoninated 
from Title 1, IT and Vl programs found Employment (see4able below); 
4h#*^ven xJespil^'some lendenc)'toT enroll those jmpsi likely to iu<;ce6dl>' ^ 
the ratio of persons wJ^o'^feuined jobs to ihe'numb^r who t^Vminated ^ 
lower than for o'orresporiding pre-cETA training and public service*^ 
e;nploymeni ptograms. "^owei" placement' ratios , are pTirtly due to 
generally looser Jsfbor market conditions, b^t oiher factors^ including 
placement sirategjfend deemphasis on transition of Title 11 and Title VI , 

'^A Jon^gjtudinal stud) corwlu^l^b) the (!4n^ Bureau and by Westat> Inc^ for ,tfae 
Dcfjanment of labor will have fli(oniiaugn on the long-rdnge , effect of Ihe^ earning 
poienual of cnroUgcs ^ ^ ' ^ 
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/ ■ i ■ • . 

pariJLipanis lu ^unsubbiJizeJ empluvmenl. mav be equdll) SignifitdrH 
Placement rateb robe from 29 p,^rcent tn 1976 lu 35 percenun "fiscal 1977,, 

lY 1976 IV 19'^7 

— ' ■ ; 

* (in tii^lC^ndsr Pcrt.t^np (in ihousjnds) PcrccrfT - 
tnrolkd in Titks 1, H, jnd Vi 2,482 2361 ^ * 

l nlt;rcd ompl<J!-jn^nj 4^6 29 510 35 * 

IndiKM pULvmui*^^ / "261 l6 33<i 22 
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(ithiir p^>MttVLMeTmjn4tions*" 648 39. 53? ^ 36 
Nonpo*jtivt^ tormiridtions^ 54? 32 42S 29 

Spi' RL 1- L ompdt^d frum hmp4ij> mmt und 1 rjining Administration ^ ' S J>«p4inmenr 

l.abiit J^ta ^ . t 

NC^TP liirtath m^y nol ^dd totaK dut? ^> rounJinp 

''lnd*t^dujK pU^cd after pjrtiMPdOoo *n tfdimn^ tjmphff rrnint ,*r ^uppu^t^c s^r^i^es 
^ (■ n tftftfd jrmt;d fortes <jr enr<)'f<?d in sthi^ol^tu- ij> <jthi;r m^lnpt>w^r projifdms 
'^h^d Hot obtjin i;mpJij>ment t?ntvr jrrfitj J for^. t^r enrull ^Lhl^^^l i>r in t>Thet mdJir* 
pimer pr*>s^jms ^ • 

• Abuul one-half of those \^ho entered emptojment'went through a 
Ll^T^ training course or other substai^jve aclivit> (indirect placements), 
the rest \^^re pJaced direLflv, wimoul partic^ating in a program, or thev 
found jobs on thgir Wn Joh opportunitie> were better fur \^hile than for 
noJj\^1iite pers^. Persons wHh a high school or post-hjgh-&chool 
education and tiiuse w^ho were not ccononucatl) disadvantaged appeared 
to have better job opportunities. 

• About one-lhir<jp^«f the terminations were "nonposttive/* that is. 
{ F. J \ participant who diJTlot ^nter emfTlo^ment dr r|Jurn to schooK this 

' high percentage is.mdicative of underljing^prbhltms eithet tfi seJecttqn 
of eftrolle^s 6r irt program activ#ies. *^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

• Little /cJ^afcJe jiiformation i^vjiU£)lc alHhis tiirie,asjo the cjualitj^of 
piacpTneniw^b dur^?t^ or' lung-term earnings gams, Informaiiun on 
.the n^ecunomic benefits of ( i rA itj terms of the*1iuman resource' 
^eveluf^merw is no be^er Fmatl>* little is known about possible ncfgattve 

effects of tha ( Ha experience. ^ 

^ ' > ' ' . 

Recofnmendattons ^ * ^ , * 

\' Placement of parnutpant% 'tn unuib-Mdned employ mint ^should he 
recogmztd m thi^ pnman ohjeLtnc and should relet v€ more attention at all 
leveh of th i\ akmtnistfatton. \^ ' . 
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Although the pcjj^sibiliiies for enrollees lu obtain jobs are liiftjteci m a 
toose labor markel the ^tud) findythal the decline m placement ration 
compared with pre-li^ETA program^ ib m part related tc^t le&b e{fecii\e job 
(ievelopment eflTorlS under ceta. Assignment uf more resources to job 
developm^i and. staff training in 'this; function should improve the 
emplovment pruspects uf enrulleeb. However, increased job placement 
rates ^ould not be accomplished through placements in low-wage, 
tempc^rarv jobs, ihe goal should be placements in long-Jerm. stable 
emplovment, _ , " ' 

The orTgin^ctT^ legislation emphasized the need t<> find upenings for 
PSE progCAffi pariicipants in regular unsubsidized emplojment, but^ 
i<'ongress explicit!) downgraded tbvs ubjeciKc in an effort tu hasten ilw^^ 
implementiiiicnn ofiflhe^rugram. A 1974 ceta amendment stipulated tfiat- 
placement ^huuld not be required as a conditiun/or receiving funds, but 
considered a goal! and thai waivers woul^} be permiUed-when the goal 
^as infeasible [Uis recummended thai Congress restore the transition 
objective fur Titles II and Vl, Quutas or-olh,er administrative measures ' 
shou[d\be use^^to spur efforts to place pariicipanis in nonsubsidized jobs. * 
For exarrT^ emploving agencies should be required to fill a specified 
percentage of iheir regular vacancies with c eta employees 
^Moreiiver* Congress should hmit-the- duration of empl>:>yment of d!V^ — 
participant lo f )ear Under the Emergency Jobs Pro-ams Exiension 
\cL prcjects are limited to a )ear, but a participant ma> be kept on ihe ^ ' 
rolls inderinitelv Limiiing tenure would create pressure to find 
unsul>sidize*d jabs. Sponsors shuuM be urged tu use either Title II or title 
VI administrauve. funds kjj Title'l funds for auxiliar) training that wifl 
enable participants to quahfj for unsuhsidtod emplojnYent, 

2 Reseanh <;kouldhi undertaken U/ au^j^ the eKonotnu and nmudf^fW^ 

- 'The national longitudinal stud> sponsored by the Department qf 
Labor' is expected to provide insists into the effect of ctTA^ on 
subsetju^t earnings W participants. However, sponsors should also 
^^uct follow-up studies on teiminatedypartifipants to ascertain the 
^ffnds of emplo)ment obtained, earnmgs. stabilitj'of employment, and 
rel^ioilsly i6f jobs to training or experience in ctiA program.s. Special 
efforts should ^frtnade tfe dete^nwne the reasons for termmaiions to 
obtain clues QrfffljBji improve program design and eflfcctiveness 

ReseaJc^A^S^V underjaken to measure the oflslliing savjngs of 
rFrv programs iJO/elfar^^d unemployment insurance^^^ments^nd 
ta\ rSfenues frum^mings^as wdKas the noneconomic effects of c^ta in 
terms uf improving morale, f/milj stability, etc. Possible counterprodut- 
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iWt aspeg^^i of t^E FA. such as disincentives to seek nonsubsidized , 
^emplojment. development uf pour vvork*habits*jn iLfA progrdms. and 
an; negative effecjs of ( tix un ifje c|ualit\ of public Venice should ahu 
be explored. Further research js needed on the effect uf targeting. pruje*,t 
reijujremept^and limited duratiun uf projeUs on the effectiver^ess uf pse 
in meetir^g economic objectives , ^ ^ 



PLBLif SERVKE fMPl OYMhM 

The objeclKe of Tule II m the onginal < tTA legislatiun v,a^ to provide 
f^erallv subsidized public secturjubs in area^* uf substantial unernpioj- 
ment Wuh the onset of the recession> Cor^gress enacted Ti(le Vh which 
provided fur public seiMce eTnpIu\myil programs in all areas and 
aulhojized .a s(xfo1<^ increase 'in resoJrces Two uf the 'large issues' 
assCCiated with pi^blic serMce ^mpluvment programs are substitution, 
the' use of citriA fund^ t\^ support jufes that would otherwise be financed 
from local resources> and the targeting of public serMce emplo)tnjen( to 
specific client groups Other niatters of concern are the relaffionship 
between t\\t Title. H and T]lle VI programs, the usefulness of PSR 
activ4tijes. and the pf-acemeni ^Jf^articjpants in ui/subsidizedjobs 

Findings , ' ^ * * * 

' • Wiih the authorization of Title Vl, the'focu^ as well <as'th^ scale of 
PSf prugram^^chajiged r^jdicallv Although Congress int^cl^ that Titles 
II and ha\€ different objectives, the differences between the two in' 
^^^erms tjf geographic coverage, eligibility, and largel groups were M>on 
obscured.' Must areas^'qualified fur bulh'prugrams. and jiarticiparns ^vere 
^fl^n switcbed*from one litk to the'other * \ 

• Mt)st- pst johs were in public^ works! transportation., parkd and 
' recreatif)^ I^lw enfurcement. educatk^(?n. and social serMces. It was the 

opmum m must respondents that.PSL wuikers'were engaged irf^ useful 
public service aciivttie^^ln fiscal 1976, Tide II and Title Vf employees 
represented 2 3*perc«^t uf all jJiate and local guvernment employees, fB) ' 
* earl) with ih^; ex'panVtjn uT\der the ecohomic stiinulus program, 
. Titles 11 ^and VI accounted foF over 5 percent of all stste ^and local 
emplovees ) In sume are^is the pcfcefllage was much, higher, ind sponsors 
, were becoming dependent on rtiA employees provide' esscr^tial 
services ^ , ^ * ^ . " 

• The common objective of Titles II and VI w to reduce uncnjploj- 
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ment b) c^eatmg^ublic ^eclor jpb^ that would not otfienvise have 
existed. Experience ^under the Emergency 'Enijj^o) mem Act and other 
federal grant prograrps indicated thai there js a srtongmcenii\e for local 
*go\eniTnen\S' Vo sub^inute^ federal for local funds. Congress sought to 
pre\eni substitution b) requiring sponsors lo maintain ihe le\el of public 
service emplcSvmeiu the) woul^ave had without ceta. 

This stud) classified pnme^k)ns'ors according lo the extern of job 
creation with Title U and Title VI ftmds from JuK 1974 to Ocio'ber^l975/ 
The classifications vtere based on observations of local field ^ssociiies. 
' trends in locaj government employment, the fiscal position of ihe 
prmcipal governmental units/perceptions of local officials as to the 
objectnes =^f ceta public service emplojmeni programs. i)pes of 
positions held bj participants. e>tteni tu which tionprofii agencies were 
the ernplojiiTg tinits. and uven inbtances of mamienance-of-elfort 
•violations 

BSse'd on this infurmaiion. 14 of the 24 i<?cal prime spOrt^ors were * 
found to have had substantiafl job creation in 4ie first six cjuarters of 
^CBT^. 5 *had moderate job gains, and 5iaaxi litle gain. Most of ;he areas 
iMth substantia! gams ^ere small-or medium-sized areas v^ith moderate 
or little fiscal pre^^sure Larger urban areas'^ere difficult to ctassif) 
because thev"ma> ha\e used some < tTA positions to prevent cTitbacb m ' 
employment. , ' ^ - * ^ ^ 

•'Based on an econometric model, the net job ^creation r^tio 
tiaiionallv ^^as estimaieOt to ha\e ranged frum 0,82 ^in the second quarter 
^fieKthe program b^gan to 0.54 after ID tjuarter^^. averaging 0,65. TTiaJPrS. 
for evCF) 100 CETA positiunsf 65 represented positions that would not 
,ot^her\vise have existed, and 15 ma) have been substituted for fegular 
jobs Economists have noted, ho^vever. that even wlicre substitution ^ ' 
Ci^ur^ federal grants for "puWic servK-p ampl^jment. like other federal- 
grants, are likelj tt) have stimulati\e efTects'^un local econopiles. either .■ 
through, pubhO or private spending, A selecti\e psh program has the 
added advariiage of b^mg able tuaddreb^ structral problems b) urgeimg 
assistance to specific groups 

• Congress addressed subsuiuttoij in the 1976 CLtA amendmeau b^ , 
requiring that new enrotlees abiove the number necessar) to sustain ^ 
enisling le\els of ^ emplu;yment musijb^in lim*ted-duration projects^^j^ 
and thai most new pst.enrollees must ha*e been unecnplo>ed for 15 
week> or more and mus^^be from lo^jv-Jncome or welfare Eamilies. Bj*^ 
limiting the expauston uf pst to special projects ouUjde of regular 
governmental functions, it ^as anticipated that substitution would be * 
held down Indeed, ih^ original dol tnterpretatiort of the statute did 
preclude projects that were merelj increrftehtal to ongoing go\ernmentfll 
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actu^ies ^ut JO the face of^pnme sponsoLn^^pfXTSLtion and 40 ^e JDtere^l 
of spfeed) implementation of the enlarged PsE>prugram> projects ^vere 
defined very loosely in the final dol regulations. > 



RecommendaiiOns - 

I TAe Commiii^ recommends a ih/ee^pari pubiiL senue^wphymeni 
program dirned at both structural and courHerc^cbcal objective^. 

Public ser\ice empl<5>ment prc^ams can embrace several objeajves, 
opening eiTi^lo>ment opportunitiej Cor the disadvanta^ed> provtdmg^ 
additional issistance .to chronically depressed ar&as. and combating 
cflkcal unemployment. A design jncorporating these obj^ves' should 
iSfede: 



^» A continuing pst program rcslntted to ^he lpi-mcome> fong-teija 
unemployed alid svelfare recipients This program Ipould include a bui^^ 
m trajning Lympuiieni \^ increase the employ abil4ti| of participants while 
giving them an opportu;iity to acquire useful expenen/e. 

* Supplemental funds for are^ts of substantial unemployment* also 
hmited to those unemployed for structural reasons 

t Countercyclical funds that would trigger on autunfi^ticalty as the 
national unemployment rat^ nses, The LuuniercychcaNcpmponeni could 
eitheriie targeted to the disadvantaged or'partially targeted, for Jtample> 
by, settin^T&ide an amount for thd disadvantaged in proport^n to th^ir 
number among the eligible grrjup it[ the pnme spohsor*s area. 

* ' ■ 

In all three of the abine. areas *iih io^v unemploypient rat^s should t>e ^ 
^XGlud^ on the gjVunds that the tine;nployed there have a better, 
oppurtupuyto be absorbed in th? pnvate sector m areas ^ith a favorable 
laborriiarket. The advantage of the above three-part formulation is ihaV^* 
It establishes tjie prinapie,that the> go\ernmerit has a responsibility toT 
create jobs in the public iecjor. as an alternative to ^v,^t/are, for the hard- ^ 
to-employ It also retains tire pnnciple that^^special eflToris are needed to 
stimulate the economy in areas ofhigh^un^niplvymerit, (See Appendix C> 
^vhich ^ummanzes the recom mendatiuHs of the NatiynatConftnission f^r 
Manpowier Policy on job creation in^he pubhc sector ) . 

2, C6ngr€%z and the Department of Labor should e^nsure t^t Tul€ II and- ^ 
4itle. Vf funds are used for netjob creation * 
Several methods are recommended: ^ / • 

• Congress should continu^ to providfc^^c^untercyclical revenue- 

^-5 . • • 



sl>aring funJ^> needed to >usiain the regular publjc service >Cork force. 
Title !! of i^e Public, Work^ £mplo%meni Act of 1976 authorized' fupd^> 
for state and local governments* to maintain public. b^r\ices and prevent 
layoffs despite fiscal diffilulties Cungre^s should extend this legislation 
in some form bewnd the present termination date of September 197S if 
the euonom% has^^not re<;o\ered sufficiently b\ then This will indirectK 
help !o" avoid substitution h\ giu^ig hard-preyed local governments 
alternati^^ support 

• The likelihood vj^ substitutiofi woUld be reduced "b^ establishing 
useful projects ujutside the regular-ttcti^itics of local government But the 
Department of'Labor should revise lus regulations to preclude projects 

'that are mereK an extension of existing services The, development of 
s\ich projiects ma% be hindered b% Uck of etjuipment and supplies, 
par^icuhrK in jurudiciions that are hard-pressed financiall) Sponsors 
should, therefore, attempt to Je%elop projects linked with economic 
Jevelopinont ^or orher subsidized programs to obtain the ne^essarv 
capital fri>m other sources * 

• "n\e Department of Labt^r shuulti continue to require 'that a 
prup^rtiun of alt Title M pfv^ject funds be used for jobs m the pnvate 
nonprofit sec^>r as an adcfitK-nai means of creating new employment 
joppocutnitw^ - 

• Congress shiiuld amend \ to permit the setung of quotas on 
rehired ^taff This w*mld permit iWDepartment of Labor EO restncl the 
percentage of iaid-off^L^cal publjjfervite emplovees rehired under cft^ 
h would tend to ^^onstram o\cr? substitutK;n ^ind would allow^ther 
"uftemplu^ed people to have the S4me opportunity av tormer local 
government emplovees^o fill < i^ \ openings 

• The^Departmcnt of LaWr review and auditing capabifitv shouid be 
strengthened' lv> asswxe compliance with iTiainienan\,e of effort rules 
Cj>ri,^nil ALcountirvg Office repjrts indicate that detailed studies of loc^ 
gi\v**;nmen1 ta^ efforts and emplovinent patterns are necessar) to' 
d^'r*Ajj> the extent uf'suH^tutkjn ix>i. auditfr^g should be intensified to 
nVijke the s^tslemaliL^rc^iew^ha't are needed A specific percentage of PSt 
funds*»hould be earmarked for auditing and monit<»ring, ' 

• Tbe boi should set up a task force ti^, review andtf^tablish metlfods 
lo ddat with mamtenance-of-eff-ort problems The^Rtsk force should 
develop methods for identi<^ving"dire(.t and indirect substitution, devise 
means of ensuring complunce of program agents, nonprofit institutions, 
and 'suti(unsdiLliotH*Ajf prime \ponM>r areas", examine the relationship 
between 'the V^pacitv of K>cal governments to Expand t^jeir workforce m 
productive activities and ihe suhslitulton problem., and explore . the 
rdalionship between length *>f sla\ of participants jnd substitution 
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The usk force should con^der other administrative means uf ensunng 
that local govemmeni^ maintain normal hinng asiij conditK>n for 
obtammg ?se participants. One proposal would be to establish a ratio of 
' CET^ employees to regular erriplove^s for^each pnme $p<2por (or for^ach^ 
emploving agenc> wtthin a sponsor*s junsdiction^ and require the 
sponsor to maintain the same ratto m hjnng replacements. 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROjTLSSES 

^ V^Tien the management of ma'npow^er prugiams was decentralized, it was 
assumed that local officials would develop a comprehensive plan m 
consultation wuh local advisor) groups and would be able lo pfit 
together a program tailor-made for the local laSor rharket This section 
deals ^ith the ptannmg. administration, and organizattun of ^^i^al 
deliver) svstem The central question js how well did local officials, most 

. of \^hom had liijle or no experience v^uh manpower activities, assume 
and carrv out these new responsibilities dunng the first 2 years of c eta 

_ , ^ , . _ , ^ 

Decewraiizaiion was expected to result in planning for the di^tnbution 
and^ of federal resources that would be" more responsive to 
communitv needs than was the ^.'ase under ih^ earlier centralized, 
csiegorical gianpower svstem The issue is whether the concefJts of 
planning^ are bemg applied ur whether planning is merelv a ntualYor 
obtain;ng federal grants 

Ftndtrigs 

In fiscal prime sponst>r plai^nirig w^is m transition. from a pufelv 
mechanical^xerci.se to a useful ^rategic process* On the whole* sf>onsors 
Dtere better abl# to analvze their needs and to prepaid ^lanr\ing 
documents thaii irvfiscal 1975. the first >ear of fET\* but weaknesses 
reiti'&m Some are rooted in feiJ^ral pra^,iices. such as preoctujfction with 
% procedure instead of program suhsunce Othef problems* such a> 
perfunciorV^UeRtion to the plannifig proces^*^are local in <haracier 

Decentralization has not vet resulted tn a clear perception of the 
j6ture of jocal planntng* few local sponsors ha^e developed iong-range ' 
'goals as a framework for v^r'to-;^r plarming. There is still a need to 
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tmpru\e management mforinatiun i>ss*tems to proMde a basis for 
iin4l)SiS, to upgrade planning skills*, and (je\elup effectrve evaluatiun 
techniques* ^ ' 
. * Planning fur TitlesJl antJ Vi 1^ nut mtegralts related lo that fur Title 
L ni>r du pldrrs adequateK take mtu Lunsideratiun other Vetated 
program^^n the community . 

*^Fe^A ^pfinwTs ha\e ifi\Jied private- industrv effectiveK' m the 
plannmg proc^ »i links tu tte pn>ale sector are \ital tu the central 
ohjectj^e ol f I M empl(^\Tncrn tVnonsuhsidized jobs. 

Balanuc-cfr-statt s^puns^'r- i'nny>rtia. and large counaes that 
ertLcfmpj-^ smaller unit> ^o\emment tend to decentralize planning' 
resp*^ns)h]i[t> Wh^r the suhunit^s arc -mall opportunities for job 
pijLtrrKfn? nj) Kr .imiied hraa|^nted p'aDnmg' ma\ also fead \o 
'jnrc^-cs^drs dupiii.^;^^ r 'rurlmg fatfune^ jnd ^nher manpower 



\ L^n'iii plan \\nuld f*ujJi '7hrr^ ^ ffftiprtnt'ri\j^t. hi ^sfitegfiftin^ 

r^iilU'ii pi^'y^fiinv^u^ - "^^f/^Tw/JXi:^ ' - 

Depj.Mmtn/ L>f 1 ,iK^ r "^a ijJi' Jtsserr njie mh'nnauor 

'jn ^ ^ nu'iunjl r^i ^^;ranw i Ktrv ill - jtitJ the" nanrv^^^-^r pr^ Er:im^ tt> 
incal sp<:■nM."^ . Udw. i m^fft .^imprtr^rnsK^ picture .>l'activme^ m 
^rhe^r ^t^^^ ,Spl>^^<.^- -rt^vViiC i^t^fn inf^f^^^on ' ►r tther feSera] 
pri'gr.jrfhvnjt jt- a\cs^lal>te ■ muj) ^^*^t*"nment- a mmtnriv deveioD- 
mtnt h^'u^^nj, health f^w enlurLj^menL mh^uI iscr%Ke^ etc ) ^s^^t 
'ifikiJig n^'- iMth p^f>g^am^ tni- Ci^uiC r^rr^^fde' ^claled se^ice^ or ^ 
e'^r^itnmeni t>ppi ^'tun'itK'- >LjEe arid Ih-j- ckL:cJ >fficiaK >nou]d 
,tt<CxTiH'<\\ Tnt<4nan*^ms (o i.ui>rijinak plaiinLng %>r "*^est' rei*i^d ic:'\]i,{;s 
J\\t Depanm^ni LaK-.r sh^tuld pr *\itlt plannir.g g'-aiff* U)T e\pen- 
*ni#ntaj ^n^Kjel^of .ixjrdmajeU^iaDning 

Mi^--* plann>Ag binder om 'j^ fnr -mail tirugrapnic arrai* Even \n 
^^v^n^^^^t^a and ^aLnLe t>f^ stales \heK' i"^ a icnden^.) dei-enlralize jnd 
iragmeiir pt jfi- Tfie Department of l^hor ^hi>ulc en^riiraeC'piannine on 
a ^bi>r m^jiteT area hasK vthefe^e^' is fea<iihie to J ^^^ This.v^ould 
provide a hruader ^nafssis of i»tcuf)aUohal derr.r^d and training 
oppyrtunHies \^ilhin Lommuiihg range In i^i-nsortia and halancejuf 
^lajfes LuJisideratAoD shuuld he given Ui multji^ounu plannm^ to make 
.tiie^l^n<; more comprelienijue 

' x< ■ - >^ 

1 2 The^^paHfneni of Labor \houid requin i.'Mdtfiit :4 partmptiHon oj 
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^rnate empitjk^s tn Tiik I planning d^ a t^i^ndnun fhr approsal '^f Tiik I 

It* IS ^mporiint that pn\ate employers be Jra^tn intu the planning 
prute^s A{ dn earf\ sUige to ensure ihdl training prugrams are relevant u> 
Otcupativ^naj demund anJ to jd%i'se un spc^-ific elements *,»f ^kill training 
pTugrams Private employers tan be pariitulark heiplul in planning for 
on-thtj-job [raiRin^^inue almost all <tM partKipanis niti.*l e%eniualK 
find empli^vment in the pruaie sectors local planners shuuld alsu4;onsull 
pm a:e empto vers ahnvut jt^h <je\ elopmeni 



Decentralize liyn conferred on stale ^nd it«-al ^^j^ernments ibe re^ponsi- 
bilit) k>r managing a vt'mplex arra> of manpu^ter programs. The 
(-apabilit) uf U>Lal gov ernitienis to handle' these program^ elficientlv is a 
central element m asse\sing the \ bU>ck-grant approach Of particular 
ton^-efn^afe management problejns in Luunues, consortia, and balance uf 
slates ^ here iptms-jrs must de<il with other subunits of giivemment The 
exreni to which adminisirdtlon, of public service emplGvment is. 
integrated >t1fth Title I programs presents a nother^ management issue 



ffnding^ 

Prior to empk^v meni anJ training programs were nfanaged b\ the 
Manpv-vcer ^dministntiun JirectK or through state employ meni service 
and esjucaj(iO!> agencies One of ;he most (Stable achievements of { hJ\ 
has been ihVrsUtcessful transfer of ihis rcsp'.msibilKv to state andlocal 
unils K>( gtjrtrnment. mt>st uf \thich had ^^nlv minimal pnor contact with 
manpt>wei<{^rograms Nnw*^ for the first ume. the administration of 
manp(i\t^T programs is an accepted resp6nsibiUlv of Itjcal government. 

i 

♦^The first vear of ihi\ was ^pent in setting up the administraUve 
macfiirtef) fi>r pianniug. budgeimg. supervising contracts* reporlitig. and 
establishing fiscil c<mtrol C\msiderablc progress was made in the secf^nd 
vear. some etp^tise Vas developed and manv of the probJems uf 
mtegrating nrianpo\^er pf^rams irtto the structure of local government 
^ere fCs^>Ked Ho^tever, to^al staffs still lack technical kn^^^^ledge of the 
''ul^stance of manpu^^ prc^rams^a ^eru>us(*eakness that also applies to^ 
federal slafT assigned to supervise local programs ^ * 

♦ The framers of ri vimtempUted^ cU^se relationship between Pst 
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programs and the emplujabilih JevelcJpment activities ofTitle I. Tuies 
II and VI require that furmer manpovter trainees be gjven cun^ideraiion 
for ?S£ slt^t^ The ^R< s[ud\ found that admintstrativerumu handhng Pst 
are indeed general)) lodged m the ^ame t^rganizaiiuixal office thai 
handler Title I, but functional touMinaiion is> usualK minimal- Planning, 
grant management, stibcontraciing. an^ supervision are handled sepa- 
rateK. and there is iiitie interchange among clients 

* Consortia and ba^ance-of-siate area,^ must grapple ^Mth admimstra- 
live problems inherent in joint ventures. De^egatiun uf responsibilities to 
constituent junsdiLtJons uften means less cuntrol b% the sponsor and 
fragmentation of admmiitraiion Balan^^e-of-MaU sponsors admii^ister- 
ing programs over broad* geographic are^s Tiar^ unii^ue problem^, 
dspecialh where administrative substructures are tacking, Courfcils of 
government and uther multicounty structures that are now admimstenng 
^^ere iniliall; planning organizations without ex'penence in 
program management There is still a need for developing administrative 
capabiht) in subareas of balap%ce of states ^ 

RecommenddHon'; 

I The Department of Lahijr should en/%rage integration of public 
Venice emph\ment and tramm^^piograpis 

The planning. administraWti/^fld evaluatn^n of Title I 11, and Vl 
programs 'shoul^l be coordifiatedX Bringing these program* closer 
together shoujd make it p^Asible tu integrate the procedures for selecting 
pa:NCtpant5. to expo^^e clients to a broad range t>f program options, to 
ariange combinations ol^tfaining and emplojment, and tu improve the 
- efTectiven^^iS of job develf>pnient and placement ^ 

1 Mana^€m€ni undies %houid hf^ undertaktn 'o t\phre admim5iraU\€ 
prtfhlerm that occur amon^ o\ertappm^jurtsdicxiom. 

More information is needed "^n administrative relationships betweeri 
sponsors and subunus in counties. 'consortia, and balance of states. The 
' Department of Labor should initiate studies of a,4ministrative problems 
such as the^ effects of adMnistrative la>ers on processes, divided 
accouniaHilitv. and the tradeoffs bet^^een centralized '4nd decentralized 
coT^trSicting and supervision of op^ratiops. Problems of fragmented 
admmistr^t'ron ^nd the efTecU using planning organizations to 
* administer programs in balance of states also need further exploration. 
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MAS^GEMEST DATA 

Issues * \ ' 

In implemenljng the Emplc^meni and Training Adminisiratjon 
restructured ns reporting system to unifv the data s>^t*i^s of numerous 
separate program^ \\Tiije this resulted in integrated' reporting, it does 
raise several questions Does the new system ser\e the program and 
informauon needs at all kvels uf government — local as well as^'nalionaP 
^Does It provicje Congress and policymakers wuj) information necessar) 
to detei^mine whether < ei \H objettives have been met'' Is a respensive to 
mformation needs ansing frt^m th^; Emergency Jubs Pr^gra^ms^ Extension 
Act^ 



Findings 

The ^tudv finds that ihe data svstem does not provide adequate 
information for national pohcv purposes or for local management 

• One of the most serious gaps in the data .svstem thpJt limits its 
usefulness for program evaluation ai the national and local levels is the 
lack of an accurate <-ount v( individuals enrolled. A participant ma v be 
counted more than once if he or she js transferred among programs or 

-I termmates and reenrolls Another problem results from aggregation of 
^tlata for vouth and adults, which makes it difficult to assess program 
jesuflSu _ since the expected ^nd actual outcomes for vouth are quite 
iJifferent from those for adults In addition, the ceta data s>stem has not 
vet been expanded to cover the new target gruups that have been added 
by the CETA amendn^nts #j: 

• There are also gaps in the information rteeded for planning. {>aLa on 
the number ^nd charactenstics of persons m need of assistance* 
occupations m demand, and alternative ser\iceb m the communitj are 
generailv unavailable in sufficient geographic detail <jf on a current basis 

• Some sponsors have gone bejond the dol data requirements and 
have established loeaf maiHgement infurmation systems flexible enpugh 
to generate mfurm&ttoh for lac4I prugram planning and evaluatiun. For 

,the most part, however, spon'^urs do nut have satisfactory systems for 
Evaluating the performan^^e uf subcunt Factors or fur assessing the relative 
costs and effectiveness u£ prugram activities. As a consequence the data 
system cannot adequately serve the needs of the sponsors themseK'es. 

• InArrmativjn about public serv^e employment programs is sparse 
partici^larlv with respect to ^xcupaXiuns and earmngSi activity of the 
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emplo)mg unit, duratiun of empb^ment, and ihe number of former 
public-service workers rehired under ceta. 

Recommendations 

1 , The Deparment tjf Labor should establish a ta^K /one of federal and 
hudl p^rsonn^l to dtSign a tnort usi^/ul data basi. for planning^ managements, 
and eraiuattan 

The task force should consider revisions in dala elements and 
processing tc ^ 

Differentiate data far youth and adults. The high incidence of >oulhs m 
manv ceta programs tends to obscure information ^bout services to 
adults, particularly iheir placement rates, ^ 

Relate data to tht requirements of the a^t. For program control and 
aLCountabilitv tu Congress, the reporting s)stem should include service 
and outcome data on target groups listed in the act-those who have 
exhausted il benefits, persons^not eligible for ti, those unemplo>ed for 
15 weeks or mor^the lorfg-term lo^^'lncome unemplo>ed,, former 
manpower trainees, etc 

Se/in^ data elements Data items that need to be defined more clearl> 
and validated to be useful include the count of participants, the 
identification of the euonomiuall) disadvantaged, the labor force status 
of participants prior to enir) in the program, and **direct** versus 
"indirect" placemerlts. , 

Develop evaluation data Local managemcnl information s>stems 
require, at ^ minimum, outcome mta bj tvpe of program and b> 
program operator, information un targeting, costs b) service compo- 
nents, 4nJ more flexibilit) in Lro^^s-tabuIatlon of program and tdfgeting 
data. / 

De\elt>p bttter follow -up data. For evaluation purposes, the datf system 
should furnish more information on post-program labor force experi- 
ence ' retention in jobs, duration of emplojment, earnings, and whether 
employment i$ in a training- related occupation. 

These suggestions may increase the reporting \vorklo4d. but oiTsetting^ 
savings could be achieved b) other means, such as a regipn^d 
Computerized sjstem with Loded entries fft'm individual record cards. 
This' could reduce processing time, provide needed flexibnty, and free 
l^caJ^staiTfor validation of reports and for analysis of data, 
, i^ternative approaches tu the present reporting system that might be 
Lonsudcred jre. periuduu survejs of a nationally representative sample of 
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s^ponsors to obtain mire J<4ajled jnK;rmalJon. ^^penal reports frum all 
^ponsfjrs on^a lesb fflfcuent basis than ihe normal tjuarterl) ^Nde 
nering ^eledeJ ^emv^o^^^Mhe regular reporting system, ur expansion 
ihe longitudinal su^% being LonJucteJ for ihe Department of Labor 
lo mcluJe speuifii. items That louU be extracted ^ujckK anJ feJ back tu 
sponM>rs and the national office 



- Tht JJtpartmtnt t^f Ldbifr'^Sf,Ma!ty2ovtrnm€ni% should a%^M primt 
\p^^ \4frs tn ^talhn^ management tn/^nah}n n ^/e/m^ 

Efforts the Department of^^^abor to i^iprove managemenl* " 
^mfofmalmn. ;i)^'lems shuulJ be jncreaseJ txchange of information 
an:iung ^po?rHjrb 4J*J dssi^lance from specialists trained in/operations 
research wuuIJ slrVngthcn Kical information and e%aluati^n systems- 
Siich eKi^hunges v,oulJ be an appropriate actiMl) fotetate gi>%ernineats 
unJerluke v^ilh the state manp^mer services futiJ The states could 
arrangi; for um^ultanisH training of local \laffs. oz for a centra! 
management mfurmation v>vtem tu ser%e all prime sponsors v.ithin^e"' 
state , . " . ' 

lechnkal assistance ;s espei^iall) nece^sar) to make the e\^Jafei_t^n 
pr^^^ess m^^rc comprehensive Bruadh conceived, evaliiation should deal 
Atih program results m relation lo needs and the relative effectiveness of 
aiiernaiise program stral^^s and sarious deliveferv of service 

3 \fi'!h(id\ (if measunn^Uu ijuahn ofpri>f;rams should be MudiedT ^ 
One of the most serious ^aps is the lack of informatiort^on the tjuabt>. 
uf the services offered under Title I of < i ia iNaifona] and statejechnicaJ^ 
Uaff sli(>uld explf^re mclhods k\\ ssstemjtkjlls measuring the cjuatit)'»f 
tramingNuid v^ork experience programs This would include assessing 
currMilum. the duration of coars'^\ proficlenc) standards, and the" 
adei|u.uv of thc cHuipnuent for skill training, as \^ell as ihe tr^inin^^gj^ ■ 
supervision ctjmpfjner Is of vouth work experience progrifns (See ^ 
.also p 2.^^ } ' ^ * ■ ■ 



^ w . ■ * 

The fragmented nature of the deliver) vystem^was one yf the most 
heavilv cnticJ/ed aspects of pre-t 1 1 \ n^^^j^^yi^gr^s O^e purpose 
of < F i .\ lu bring ab^/ut a l>clt^ intejJjMfl^f ^a[^ jrfograms for 
training and employment ind a Lloser coordjOaliun am<>(lg agencies 
providing thfjse services At jssuu is the exfenl to which local deliver) 
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systems are being made rftore rational and whether this results m better 
service to clients. * ^ ^ - 



Fihdings 

The i<mc stud) noted a trend toward consolidation of services to enhance 
employabilit). Of the local sponsors survejed, abeut 33- percent have 
adopted a comprehensive dehver) s)Mem foi^ Title I programs— one an 
which intake is coordjnaCed. a wide range o$ services is available 
according to individual need, and each client is followf^d tHrough a 
sequence of activities from initial 4s5essment to training and eventuall) 
to placement. Fort) percent retained a categoncal dehver) s>stemi apd 
the remaining sponsors in the study sample had mixed systems. 

In a number of places manpower' centerl are being established as a 
focal point for bringing clients and services together. Tnere has also be«h 
some movement ;toward centralized exit activities, particularly job 
development and'^rtecemerit' The irend towatd a comprehensive system 
IS more evident in smaller areas than m large utiesand consortia, which 
tend to use established program deliverers. 

Although there is a trend toward comprehensive delivery of employ a- 
bility services (fitle I), there is little indication thai psE programs are 
being integrated with them, 

RecommenddUons . ' . 

I ' Prime sponsors, should arrange for ^ombir\aUon$ of training and public 
service employment programs leading to career opporturjittes. 

Participants in structurally onented programs should have'access to 
pubhc service jobs, particularly ihose that offer cafeer potential Tttl^ 11 
or Title VI opening could pro\jde useful expenenoe for clients trained 
initially under Title I. This neglected concept of ceta should be 
implemented. Congress should provide ^ditjonal Title I funds spe- 
cifically to encourage combinations with PSE training. 

2. The Department of Labor should arrange for rese^trch to determine 
how client con\emOti.e and fjualit} of str\ues tire related to various Title I 
iitliv^ery patternsl 

Studies should analyze the client flow and availability of program' 
options under comprehensive, mixed, and v^tegoncal systems. Central-a 
i^ed \ersus decentralized/rrangements for service in balance-of-state 
programs should be coritpared. Delivery models should be developed 
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that expose clients, to a spectnifn of services and ensure contmuity of 
responsibility as clients move from intake to placement. ' ' 

CONTINUINO RESEARCH AND EVALUATION ^ ' / 

Issues ^ \ ' * 1 ^ 

' JJe^owtTi and complexjtj of ceta makes it increasing!) important 
ass^ iht degree to ^hich the purposed of the legislation are met. The;act 
provides for research and evaluation activit) 4nd the passage^f 'the 
YouO) Employment and Training Act adds a significant new experinlen- 
tal and demonstration difnension. At issue is the need for greater^ in* 
house and independent research evaluation capabilities to proVide"t9 
Congress and government agencies information necessary for ^ the 
development of national pohcy and to provide exp^riment£il mbdel^ for 
local programs. , | 

< Findings' , ' ' ■ ■ , 

. The NRC study, as well as other research activU). has identified ruime ous 
^roble^^ requiring further i^xploratjun. experimentation, and evaluairbn. 
r The^ is 3, clear need for further study of the co^itent and qUaflf ? of 
training and work expenerjce programs, the relevance of ceta progrims 
t<T job market demands, the participatioj] of the pnvate, sector in 
employment and crammg, substitution of federalTor loc^l funds inpSE 
programSi alternative patterns Tor deliver) of 'manpower services, 
intergovernmental roles, the "Emjjloyment Service 'ceta relattonsnip. 
- linkages betweeht^'LiA and other manpov^er progrants, and. m particular, 
the effects of c i-ta on clients. * * . ' \ 

. - , I 

Recommendations - 1 

I. Congr^s should provide for a conunuous research, evafuauon, and 
demonsiraxicn pn^gram both y^ithTn government agencies and by putsu 
independent research organtzattons. Approximately I percent of CETA fu 
■ iibould be^earmar feed for thi^ purpose. ^ 

The GOmniittee is aware of the valuable research activities of t^e 
DepartmenjE of Labor, the National O>mmissiofl fot" Manpower Folic; 
and the National Commission on Employment and Un employ ihei^t 
Statistics. State and local governments and ^vate nonprofit r^earc 
organizations have also undertaken usefur studies. However,^ thb 
magnitude and complexities of the problems associated with crri 
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programs. in *a changing economic environment are great thai. a rgpre- 
s)stem^tic and comprehensive program shuulJ be undenvnlten b> 
Congress. The Committee believes that thh would fee a yti^e mvestmenf 
that would pa) dividends in^ontnbutions to nat^oaa) pohc) and 
improvement of local programs. An allotngent'of I percent of federal 
appropriations for this pyrpu^e would nut be exi.es^ive» consideruig thai 
much of the mone) v^ould be u^ed for pajmenL of allowances in 
experimental anddemun^ration programs. In elemental and secondary 
_ education research, approximately 5 percent of the federal eddcaCion 
budget IS devoted to research (this <loes not include allowances for 
student support). ' ' i - , ; ^ 

INSTITUTIONAlf RELATIONSHIPS - ^ 

The original ChlA legislation enacted nyt so much a new program as*a 
n^w set of relationships A ^>stem of checks and balances among YederaK 
state, and local units of government was designed liS permit local 
flexibilit) wiihin;a framework uf national i^bjei^ttves Sponsor autonomj' 
was to' be balanced b) federal oversight States vtere made responsible 
for cunducling programs in the balance.-uf-State ijreas and for providing 
, assistance, to all spunsurs within a ^>tate Within the sponsor's junsdic- 
* tfon. diverse elements in^ the cummanit) were to parlicipafte? "in the 
deci^ion-making prucc^>^ Spijnsi>p> w^re free ,to choose'^nstitutions t£) 
deliver services subject to giving due ^t^Jt^ideration. to esiabhsh^ 
programs of ''demonstrated effectiveness." \ ' ' ■ ' 



\ 
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The relationship between federal and local anit.^ of g(jveri>ment lies at ^ 
the* heart of dccen'tr^IizalKin O rATcpresfnts.'an uneasyl compromise 
between a comtnitmenT to local determmatiOYi in^ a recognition of ifte 
^need for i^ederal oversight' m the fiirtherance of- national objectives* The/ 
act is ambiguous in defining ihcTcdcril role. It leaves the bounds of the 
/federal presence^-ti" be worked out Im^ the interaction between the 
Department of Lab^>r and primp i»p(^ns<>rs v 

1 '1 ■ *) ' 

* < t r^ a'TSigns to ^he'^Dcpanmeni of|L4b^ar respunijbilit> for making 
. Aurc Jhal the rctjuirci^cnts of the* IcgLsU^um are met. but at the sam^ time » 

I- 
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^ it caiiu^ the^odt not to second.guess decisions of local offiaals on 
program. Since the original act. Congress has added several categorical 
progjf^j^ — ptibbc service «Shplo)^ent, sununeoctivities for njouiht aifli 
^'outh Employment demonstration projects-tb&t tend to circumscribe 

.local ^ufoiiom^fibut the l^asic federal-local relationship has not been 

^ clarified:' 

f Tlie DepartMent of Labor has outlined four functions for itself in 
add^ion to allacaiiqn of funds, establishment of national objectives, 
pnorities, 4nd ^tandards> provision of technical assisUnce, revi^w'and 
approval of plans, and aisessment of prime sponsor performance ag^nst 
plans. During the first jear there Was a general feeling,of uncertaibt) m 
/ederaMo^l relations, reilectiijig the gra) arei between local autonomy 
and fed^al oversight. PederaJ invoUemeni increased the second >ear as 
a consequehce^of the dem^nc^ of new legislation and the a^varene^s of 
weaknesses in program implemeniatifSn/ ' ^ 

• DOL regional office review of prime sponsor plans" has focused 
Urge I) on procedure. Assessments emphasized meeting goals in plans/ 
■the rate at v hich funds were .spent, administrative costs, financial. n 
^anag^ment, and reporting. Regiobal office siaiTintenened froni time to * 
time in such p ogi;am matters as placement policies and malntenance-of- 
efFort and rehire poblems, but not on a^regulat basis. 

• Tension i)etween regional offices and sponsors centered around 
repeated request^ for modifying plans, lack of uniformit) iq interpreting 
regulations, iriregufaF and unpredictable funding, and the use of n'gid 
performance standards. Spq^sors felt that the performance standards 
tended to constrain th^ kinds of pro-ams ai^iiserMces the) cqiVl^d chojG|^ 
and placed a premitim on 16w-cC)st strate^es. The) also resented' rot 
pressure to use the eniplpyment service ag^cies. 



Recommendattons , . . ^ . ■ 

• ' * ■ ' 

1. The Dtpartm&^t of Labor should interpret national pohaes and issue 
annual statements of priorities for pfime sponsor guidance . 

The Departmenf of Labor has responsibiht) t6 interpret the objectives 
of the acv In addition, rt should have explicit authont) to set national 
goals and pnorities. These could be issued jn an annual statement of 
current objectives and priorities pnor to the planning c)cle. Tfie 
statement should deal with such matters as t)pe> of clientele to be 
served, mix of programs, and paUems of deliver). To achieve^harmon) 
of local programs with national policies^ tfie regional ^offices of the 
Dep^ment of Labor should then interpret evoKing national objectj^ves 
and^goa|s in the context of local social and economic condibons. The 
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^purpose^is not to replace local ^ith national goals bux to, provide 
additional and broader per5pec|tye to local p^a^mers, " 

2. Federal ovirsighi should emphasize program ionient and <J^it} in 
addiuon to placement goals and other quahti tafi ve measure's. 

Program a^essment should be broadened to encompass the Content 
and qualit) of work expenenc^ . and training programs. Technical 
assistance has tended to fucip on procedure, but Jt ts^equall) important 
to help local staff gam an understanding of the substantive aspects of 
training and employment programs so that the) 'can supervise and 
monitor the performance of program contractors. Regional offices 
should have a core of trained specialists to asSist fifild Vepresentatives in. 
working with sponsors. * ' , _ 

3. The Department of Libor should promote intergovernmental coopera- 
tion to assist local sponsors. * * 

The Department of ' Labor should reinforce present- interagency 
agreements br establish neiw ones with agencjes that ha>e manpovver- 
tela^ed' responsibilities (th;e Department^ of Health, Educati6nV and. 
Welfare and of Housing and, Urban Be\elopm^int and the Economic 
Development Administration uf the Department of Commerce) to foster 
cooperation at the I0C4I le\el. ConLcrt^Jd a**tJon can improve the quality 
and relevance of Joca^ training and open up* new possibihties for 
unsub$idi2edj[obs. 

THE STATE ftOLE- 

Jssues > < 

CETA hasgiien sute governments multiple responsibilities. In addition to 
sponsoring balance-of state programs, thej are responsible for maintain- 
ing a manpower , service council* adminisnertng the state manpower 
services fund and the state vocational education fund, and coordinating 
the services of sute agencies with lucal prime sponsors. State manpower 
services council^ (sM^c^) are charge^] with revievving local plans and 
monitoring local programs. There are questions, however, as to whether 
the state role is properl) defined m the legislation, as well as to whether 
the current role is bang carried out effectively. ^ 
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Fiiuiings and^-Recommendations 2^3 
findings 

• During the firsl year of ceta, ihe nrc survey fouijd that smscs had 
vtrluall) no impact on local manpov^er program^. Some c<^uncils were- 
not organized in time, to review plans, and there ^^as little monitoring of 
tocai^ctivities. In the second >ear, plan reviei* was still perfunctory* 
ther^^as some mooitonng, but for the most part s^sCs stitl had httle 
influence on local progranns, ^ 

• Although there were some attempts at the state level to coordmate 
the services of vanous agencies with cbta, most stales did not 
systematically estabhsh such arrangements. 

• The act mlende<l^hat the state manpower scHices fund {4 percent of 
the Title 1 appropnatiofl each )ear) woul(J"enable states to provide 
services To areas and groups not adet^uatel) covered b) local programs 
and would ensure the sufDport of stat? agencies. The nrc stud) found 
that these funds are being used mainf) for miscellaneous projectsrather 
than for supportive services to local sponsors* such as labor market 
mformation and program evaluation. ' 

Recommendation ' ^ ^ 

V 1. Congress should strengthen the coordinating responsibtbties of the 
State Manpower Semces Councils, 

Congress should give the 5M5<.s responsibilit) for the comprehensive 
state manpower plan, increase their authunt) And responsibiht) for 
coordmatmg manpower-related activities at the state level, and end their 
responsibility to monitor local programs 

A sMSC js too ujiwield) an organization tij monitor local programs. 
Moreover, in a f^ederal- local s)item, 3tate monitonng is redundant, 
especially $\s\o6 the state's authont) to influence local programs js 
mmimll/SMscs should continue^ to revle^v local plans with a view to 
jdentif)ing areas in which the slate can be helpful to local spopsors. 

The state may be most helpful in coordinating slate social services, 
vocational education, emplojjnenl services and economic development 
activities with the' ceta programs. The governor is in an advantageous 
position to accomplish this coordination through the use of the state 
grant ftjnds, authont) oyer state governmental umts, and the overall 
influence of the office. 
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2. State manpo'^er jervK^j grants should be used pnmartt} to support 
actmties beneficial to all prime sponsors. 

In aJdjtion to funding projects, the Mate shoulJ use its manpower 
services funds for actuities that assis'f" local sponsors and promote 
coordination. The state couIJ, use the fund to pro\ide current ji^la on 
labor suppi) and demand fOr siponsoE planning, to esublish rysidential 
training facilities bejonJ the capabilii) of individual sponsors, to 
organize state<i^e un-the-jub training prograinsi with major employers, 
or to arrange with universities or research organizations to provide 
technical assisunce to local sponsors m mstallmg management informa- 
tion and evaluation systems, ^ 

f^sues ^ 

In an effurt tu ensure communit\ partkipation in decisions affecting 
local pDJgTdms. Congress mandated the establishment of local advisory 

"cuun^-ik Membership was U'*nvlude thuse who delivered manpower 
senit-cs. those who re^pCivcd them, and others ^hu might be directly 

.affected bv the t^iialUv and substance of programs offered. It was 
presumed that suppliers and^onsumers w^)uld|Operate as a check on 
each other and ^that members i>f the general public would exercise a 
mi>derating^'4nflucnce L nder the. recent extension of Title VI. the 
purview uf the planning counLils, was extended to include r^eview of 
public service empKnmcnt projects At jssue is whether advisory, councilj 
Have pla\ed the active role contemplated by the legislation \^ 

■ " * ■ ' 

• The advisory councils ir^he first scar of CIJ A fell short of fulfilhpg 
the legislative intent There was j quickening of interest in manpower 
planning on the part i^f Kical offijs,kils. bot the ci^mmunit) was not drawn 
into the decision- making prk><,c\ss U> an\ significant extent. Lack of time 
was partK rtsptin^ible. councils \fveTe being e^tabhshed as Title I 
decii|uns were being made the second >car. about a third of the 
planning cuuncils in the '^ft* sample were rated as having a ^significant 
influence m f^tle I planning, usuallj through a subcommittee structure. 

• influence on the ^ji>uncils from the various sectors of the cbmmunit) 
has been uneven, client gri^up^^and private employers have had the least 
weight Securing adequate participation bj employers ha* been difficult* 
although that hnk - is critical for cfftctivc planning- Communit) 
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organizatK^ns, as program operalors, have interesls lliat da not a)wa)s 
coincide with those of the client groups whom they represent. 

• Conflict of interest continues to be a problem where program 
operators participate m decisions aflectmg contract awards/ T<i avoid 
such confficts, some pnme sponsors exclude service deliv:ierers (irom 
council membership althpugh permiiung ihefn to form a lechmcal 
council to adv4se theCETA administrator Others permit service deliverers 
to be members of planning councils but do not allow them to vote on 
renewal of their own contracts. 



Recommendations " , ' 

L The pnme sponsors, ^vith the support of the Departpient of Labor, 
should increase {he effeUi^enKSs and indepertdent^t "^f focal planning councils^ 

If planning councils are to be effective iheir members need to be well 
informed and capable of taking independent positions. Pnme sponsors 
should assign staff to ensure that the council is full) informed. ^Councils 
should be drav^n into the planning process for Titles 11 arid VI and for 
)ou;l^ programs, as well 'as for Title I. (The act calls fon separate local 
councils for >obth employment.) dol regional offices and pnme sponsors 
should arrange fbr periodic traming of council members. Counals 
shoald active!) participate in the evaluation process through spe^rial- 
subcommittees or other means. 

The legislation should require that aU Title I program pYoposais be 
^ subject to council consideration and recommendations. Pnme sponsor 
decisions that are contrary to council recommendations should be 
explajned in writing. 

2. Servtce^dehverers that art members ofplanpmg or technical touncds 
should be prohibited from voting on contracts. 

The participation of service deliverers is desirable to keep councils 
mformed of issues and practical pru^lSm.? lo service deliver), but their 
presence ma) lead to conflicLs of in^jcr^t. Present regulations do not 
permit them to vote on their own cuntwitts, but do permit them to vote 
on other contracts. It is recommended that service deliverers work with 
^^la'nning councils* but not vote on an> contract decisions. 

3. The Department of Labor should cm^tmrage prime sponsors to broaden 
council representation and public awareness of CTTa. ^ 

The DOL should foster mcreased representation and participation of 
emplo)ers. client representativesT and citizen groups on local councils 
and m related planni^ig and monitoring acf^ivities. 
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REAUGNMEIsTT, OF SERVICE DEUVERERS 

* ^ 

The ambiguit) of ceta with respect to the selection of (ocal (Organizations ^ , * 
to provide manpower programs and services iias been a source of 
concern. Respecting the decentralization objective, »ceta gave pnme 
sponsors the option of using existing prp^am deliv erers or selecting new \ 
, ones. Yet in deference to established institutions, ctTA stipulated that 
existing agencies of demonstrated effectiveness must be considered to the 
extent feasible. The issue i^how to reconcile these t^io principles and, 
more importanil), whether the organizations selected are the best 
available to serve the needs of cliejjis, particularl) minont) groups and 
the poor formerl), served bj ethnic-orjented. communit)-based organi- . . 
zations. ,V / ' 

The erriplojmeni service pnme sponsor relationship is particularlly 
li-oubtesome. In its effort to elimmate dupJication among manpower 
programs. Congress created, through ceta. a, federal-local manpower ^ 
s)stem that parallels in manj respects the Wagner'Pe)ser network of ^ 
local employment service offices. At issue is the structuring of a 
relationship between the two sjstems that identifies (or merges) the 
separate roles of each and uses the strengths of each. 

Findings 

The selection of service dehverers has been accompanied b) a struggle 
over turf. Pre-ctTA agencies sought to reuin their influence and their. *^ 
funding; others sought entry into the system. 

• Congress expected that pnme sponsors would choose the best 
program deliverers. However, with new rtsponafibilities facing them, 
there was neither the time nor the capabiht) jlo assess the relative ^ 
performance of competing agencies in the first year Decisions were 
based largel) on general impressions, political considerations, agency 
influence, and cost. Initiall). existing program deliverers were continued, 
although in man) cases their activities were changed to fit sponsors* 
plansn ^ 

• One of the must sinking and unexpecte^J results of decentralization 

is ' ine aroearance of pnme sponsors as direct dehverers of services, V«, 
Within th^NRC sample, 17 of 24 local sponsors were directly opefattng 
some programs. This tfevelopment has far-reachmg implications for the 
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relatioiiship beiween the j>rime sponsor and Qther 'agencies providing 
manpower services and ileeds further sludy. * 

4 Community-based organizations such as the Opportunities Industri- 
alization Cenlers (oics), Jobs for Progress (ser), and ihe Urban League 
have been receiving more funds than previously, bul iheir roles and their 
autonomy have diminished. The rise of these kinds of commuaity 
organization^ m the 1960s was part of the ''Great Society" thrusrto 
ensure attention and service to minonties, Thej are now concerned 
about whether the service and attention they were ^ble to gain for their 
constituencies will continue under the decentralized ceta system. 

• Under ceta, the proportion of funds going to public educational 
institutions has' been sustained, but their, influence has declined. 
Sponsors are using larger numbers of training agencies and have shifted 
to the use of individual refenals of enrollees to estabhshed skill -training 
programs rather than organizing clashes of ceta particpants. 

• The Employment Service (Es), which had a lea&ngrole under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act and other pre-CETA pro- 
gramsi tost its key position as well as funds and staff in the first year of 
CETA. Its responsibilities in many areas, particularly large metropolitan 
cities* were taken over by prime sponsors or other agencies. These losses 
were attnbuted by sponsors to cost considerations, effectiveness^ and 
degree of rapport with the disadvantaged. There was some recovery in 
the second year as the Employment Service was used more extensively in 
implementing the Title 11 and VI programs. 

The Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act and the expansion of 
PsE programs resulted in a larger role for the es. The iii<f)act was felt in 
several ways. Firsts the legislation specified ui beneficianes and welfare 
clients as people eligible for Title VI programs. This fostered the use of 
the ES in devefoping pools of applicants since these groups are already 
regjsterec| in local es offices. In addition, the policy of the dol to relieve 
prime sponsors oT responsibility for enrolling ineligible parttcif^ants^ 
provided the eligibility determination is made by the ES» encouraged the 
use of that ageixcy. Finally* the larg^ and rapid expansion of pse 
programs led sponsors to rely more heavily on the es. 

Recommendations . ^ 

1 . Objective standards should be esttJi?itshed by prime sponsors fo/ rating 
j?rogram deliverers. 

Sponsors now have sufficient experience to enable them to assess 
"demonstrated effectiveness'* in selecting program operators. The critena 
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for selecting Title I contractors should be stipulated. and the ratings of 
competing organizations should be available to the pUiming councils- 

2. Several aft'ernative^for structuring es/ceta responsibilities should be 
considered, ^ 
y f^£jA/nijA/cei/ywni&/<?r ES. One alternative IS to earmark a proportion of 
Title I CETA fundvfor state es agencies to \>t used to provide services to 
prime sponsors! This would parallel the existing 5 percent fund for state 
vocational education agencies. The employment service and pnme 
sponsors would negotiate nonfinaificial agreements stipulating the 
services to be provided. \ ^ ^ 

**Liiissez fairi "Under this approach, each sponsor and ES local office 
would woA out their ow^n arrangements, based on local needs, 
capabilities, and relationships. Jhe present effon of the dol to 
experiment with flifferent types of es/ceta relationships is a step in this 
direction. 

A two-pan systemy^\s altei^ative would differentiate between job- 
ready clients and those\eeding slrvice^ to develop emplo jabihty. .The 
employment servic? would 4jej^sgonsible/or the job-ready. and ceta 
would concentrate cfri supplying developmental services and pSe 
, progr^Tfis. . ^ ' ^ , 

Employment Service as presumptive deliverer, c ETA^could be amended to 
reintroduce the. employment s'ervice as the exclusive. deliverer of all 
manpQwer functions stipulate^ in the Wagner-Peyser Act, Thfee 
services could be provided to the pnme sponsor without cost if provision 
^ were-madeto defray the es cost. 

Merger The most fundamental (and the most difficult) resolution 
would combine the Wagner-^yser and the ceta systems through 
^'^legislation and create a single '* super" manp4:)wer system. This alternative 
would re<juire a reexamination of the state role m the manpower sysi^m 
and the restructuring of federal-state-local relaticmships. ' 

Congress should mandate an independent study that would examine the 
manpo^^er Junctions now being performed by both the ES and CETA 
organiZQiions, assess existing es clta relations, and explore the' merits and 
problems associated nith eaih of the alternatives. Basic legislative changes 
should be based upon the findings of such a report* 

SUMMARY f ^ 

Durmg the 4 years since in\ became operational employment and 
training program^ have become instiluiionatized as an integral part of 

23 J 
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loc^t and state govemmeni acUvuies and structures. Federatty funded 
manpower programs; previously administered bj the federal establish- 
ment, are nowjihe^'responsibiht} of local units of govemjnent and are 
conducted un<3er the direction of state and local officials. 

The N^t study has focWd both on th^ |A>cesse$^nd the product of 
manpower programs, h has found that local control of programs has 
resulted in tighter program mai^gement^ greater accountability, and. 
mor€ rational delivery systems. Local manpower planning,. though still 
weak, IS more meamngful than in the ^re-CEiA penod, and grass mots, 
participation in the planning process is greater. However the shift of 
program control sciambled the relationships among goverment jurisdic- 
tions and among the local institutions that deliver manpower services 
The role of the Employment Service was particularly affected. 

The study identified several major areas of concern, ^including: the^ 
choice of participants to_be served, the processes for providing services,' 
the kind and <]uatity of programs, and tneir outcomes in terms o'f the 
adjustment of clients to the labor market. ^There are also senou^ 
(Questions as to the extent of new Job creation under public service 
enr>pk:yment programs— now t'he bulk of manpower activities. 

The recomnjfiendations of the Commtlt^ on Evaluation of Employ- ^ 
ment and Training Programs are djrected to these issues and are , 
summanzed below under two^ categories, processes and institutional 
aspects of GET A, and program substance and outcomes. 

PROCESSES AKD INSTlTUTtONAL ASPECTS "OF CETA 

♦ Revise formulas for allocating Title I. IL Vj, and summer youth 
emptoym^ent funds so that resources are distributed among areas on the 
basis of the specific groups tqbe served under each titie., 

^ Integrate Title I. and VI plans and incorporate informalion on 
related programs ^n, the community- . 

♦ Require evidence of private sector participation in TiHe I planning ^ 
as a condition for the approval of plans. 

♦ Increase the effectiveness and independence of local advisory 
councils, strengthen the coordinatiitg authonty of State Manpower 
Serviced Councils and eliminate their monitorirtg responsibilities; 

^ Establish ^ federal-local task force to design a n:^ore useful <}ata base 
for^pllnning, management, and evaluation, provide assistance to prime 
spotisors in developing management information systems. 

♦Conduct research to illuminate such Issues as; the. Employment 
Service/cErA relationship, linkages between ceta and otl)er manpower 
programs, and the effectiveness of various systems for delivenng client 
servtiCfes. ^ / " , 
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PROGRAM 3UBSTANCJ AND OUTCOMES, 

• Rely on unemployment insurance a»>ihe major mean^ of dealing 
with short-term unemployment, but rely^n training anj public service 
employment programs as the pnmary \ehicles Tor assisting the long-term 
unemployed. • ^ - ' , . 

• Restrict Titles I and II to persons whojirc economically disadvan- 
taged or members of low-incqme families. Limit Title YI to the same 
groups or, altemalivelj, to the long-term unemplojed, with reprcscrita- 
tion of the economically disadvantaged in proportion to their numbers 
among all eligible persons. 

• Stress, greater control by prime sponsors over client selection to 
assure that the priorities in the act are observed. 

• Give priority to Title I programs that enhance human capital over 
tho'$e4hat are primarily income maintenance programs, s 

• GiVe greater emphasis, a[ aft levels of administration, on upgradmg 
th€;.program content and quality, of tpoinmg programs. 

• Greater emphasis should be given to job dcyeloffetknt and* 
placement of program participants in unsubsid^e^^^^pti^ment; with 

^more follow-up to d^terjpine whether ceta participalUs are able to 
obtain stable employment.'' ' . 

• Integrate pse and ehiploy ability development programs to improve 
the effectiveness of both training and placement outcomes. 

• Redesign the pse program to provide a three-part system aimed 4t 
both structural and countercyclical objectives, (a) jx»ntinuing program 
for^ tow-income, long-term unemployed and welfare recipients; (b). 
supplemental funds for areas of substantial an^l chronic uneniployment, 
also limited to those ujiemplpyed for structural reasons; .and (c) 

^ countercyclical program triggered automatically by changes m the 
national unemployment rale. • / 

• Constrain the substitution of pse funds for Ipcal resources by: (a) 
providing countercyclical revenue-sharing funds io substajn the regular 
work force of state and local govermiicnt&,j(b) 'i.rn'l pse projects to.thosc 
thayare outside of the regular activities of l^cal governmentr{c) require 
tha* a proportion' of all Title VI projects be used fOrj(o|^n the pnvate 
nonprofit sector; (d) amend ceta to permit limAations ^^^ire% and (c) 
strengthen the OOL review and auditing capabilities., : 

V ■ 
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. ^ Manpower 
Acronyms 



LEGISLATION i 

AFDc Aid to Families with Dependent Childre/v * 

cETa, , Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 

EEa Emergency Employment Actof 1971 ^ 

EJPEA Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Actof 1976 

EitAA . Emergency Jobs and Unlmployment Assistance Act of ^974 

EOA Economic Opportunity Afct of 1964 

MDTA Manpower Developmem and Training Act of 1962 

' pwEa Public Works Emjjl^^eni Act of 1 976 

PWEDA Public Works airJ Economic Development Actof 1965 ' 

yedpa Youth E'mployjnenVand Demonstration Projects Actof 1977 



'PLANNING SYSTEMS 



AMPB 
BOS/MPC 
C AMrs 

MPC 
SMPr 
SMSC- 



Ancillary Manpower Planning Board (pre-ccTA) ^ ^ 

Balance of State Manpower Planning Council ^ 

Ox>perauvc Area Manpower Planning System (pre-cETA) 

Manpov^rer Area Planning CcMncil (pre-CRTA) 

Local Manoower Planning Council 

State Manpower Plannmg'Qouncil (pre-OTA) 

State Manpower Services Council '- I ^ ^ 
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PROGRAMS 

CEP Concentrated Employment Program 

FSB Federal Supplemental Benefi ts {extended ui) . 

JOBS Job Opportunities in thie Business Sector— National Alliance 

ofBusinessmen \ , 

jop Jpbs Optional Program MDTA-torr) / 

NYC ' Neighborhood Youth Carps 

OJT On-the-job Training * \ " t 

PEP Public Employment Progtam (eea) ^ * * 

psc Public Service Careers Program (includes New Careers) * 

PSE Public Service Employment (ceta orEEA) 

SUA .Special Unemployment'A^^istance Program 

ui tJnemployment Insurance \ ■ 

WE Work Experience \ 

wrN* Work Incentive Program (far welfare recipients)- 

, ' * ■ 1 * 

ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES*, . . 

BOs ^ Balance of Slate 

CAA Community Action Agency 

CBO Community Based Organization t 

CDG Council of Governments 

cSa ^ Community Services Administration 

pHEw U.S. -Department of Health* Education and Welfare 

DOL ' U*S, Departmentof Labor 

^ E3 * Employment Service (slate agenfcy) 

.ETA Employment and Training Admmistration (dol) (formerly 

/ Manpo^^^Administ^ation) ^ 

NPO ' Nonprofit Organization 

OEo Office of Economic Opportunity (now Community Services 

^ - Adn/inistration) 

oic Opportunities Industnalization Center 

ser' Service^ Employment* Redevelopment (also Job^or Pro- 
gcess) 

SESA ^^^^ Employment Secunty Agency (includes ES, ui, aftd win) 

uis ^Unemployment 1 nsurance Service (staie agency) 

UL Urban League ' * ^ ^ 

vOED Vocational Education Agency (state or local) 
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^\ . :rhe Calculation of' the 
D Job Creation Ratio 



The ne( job creation r^tit* F.TA was cafculaied as the level 0/ actual 
state and ^Qcal guveniment fmplDj^meT^^ mjnus the level or empioyment 
predicted in the absence of cfJA* 'divided b) the number bf state and 
local CETA employees^ ^ , , 

i . * . * ^ 

Actual State aTid UqpJ Goverrthient Employment 

Predicted St^ie and Local Gov^yrmient Employment 

m thje Absence of CETA * 

NJCR ^ i ' 

Number of CE1A State and Uocal Government Employees * 

• 

This ratio will take oh a value of I if all ijEiA. employees represent net 
additions to the aggregate siate and local government work force; U >yill 
equal 0 if all CBrA employees are substituted for employees that would 
have been funded b> state and local governments^f ceta funds had not 
been available. Thus, the rate of^ubstitution is measured as, I minus th^ 
net job creation ratio: 

' ^ \ S = 1 - NJCR . . 

The primary ^^f!icult>^^in estint^ting the titt job creation rate arises 
from the necessity to pred^t what it'ate and local government 
employment ^oufci have bien in the abseiKe of cfTAfliThe approach used 
was tp estim'ate the assoctatioQ between aggr^ate state and local 
goverhrpent employment aod a number of variables thought to 
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detejniiii? the Ie\el uf that emplo)mentj A regression equation provided 

a series of parameter? that descnbed thp historical relationship Jbetween 

the determinants, or explanatory van^bles, and eipplo)ment. The actual 

valuer of the explanatory" variables dunng the ceta program ^ej-e used 

in this regression eqaatiorf to ubta^n a predicted level of empIo)ment in 

th^ abseiure of ceta. The mudel uKd'to obtain these predictions is. 

^ , . E=ffR.W.t) . 

The dependent" vanable. E: is aggregate state and local government 
employ mQ^ mimj^ instnicnonal personnel m the education sector minus 
net nei\ jobs under ptp. In^tructiui^al personnel were remove^ from 

.aggregate emffloyment for tsvo reasons. (I) relatively fevt'c Ei^ personnel 
vt^re em"plo)ed "in an instrtictional cap^acit). thus the possibility- of 
substitution was not relevant . to these jobs, and (2) by removing 

' instrucijunal personnel.. the'problems of modeling" changes m education- 
al employ meat J due to shifts m demographic charactenstics ^ ^the 
population were/avoided. 
^^^^JDip-TnrTTTt?eror71^nei\ jybs under Ptp i^as subtracted from aggregate 
employment tu;iemove the effect of pep during the es_ii;natK?n penod. In 
making this adjusimerUi tTie le\el of displacement un3?r pep was 

V^ssumed tu be 0 5, a rate consistent with the mid-duration findings of 
Johnson and- Tomola, Hu^^ever. altemativje rates, ranging from 0.3 to 
OT i^ere tested These (changes in the assumed level of displacement 
under pep had an insignificant effect on the job creation rate estimated 
under cbia Un general, a^n increase uf 0.2 in the assumed displacement 
rate under PtP loitered the estimated job creation effect of ceta by 0.02). 

The model utilized three explanatory vanables. R represents state and 
local guvernmeni receipts. It measures the resources from all sources 
(including federal grani^j that state and local governments have 
available to purchase Iabf>r and indirettl) reflects society's t^te for 
public sector goods arnj services The ^age variable in the model W, is 
ihe average compen^aEicm of guvejj^meni employees. The early 1970s. 

' sa^^ faiHv lacge increases in ci»mpensaiion paid to govemmer 
6riiplo)ees. This variable vtas included to pick up whatever dampenmg 
effects these wage changes ma> have had on state and local goveriOTcnt 
empk»jment The final vanable. t. takes on the value of the oljseration 
nUmbcr and Mtas included due to the strong upward trend in ^a/e and 
local government empiu> ment. In additiun^it helps tu capture "jife effect 
of any variables omnted from the model. 

The revenue and wage vanables were measured ir^real terms (deflated 
b> the implicit gross naiK^nat prfnJuct price deflator for state and local 
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purchases of goljds and services) and the equation was specified in log 
^ litnear form. The log linear form was found to fiHthe data better than *he 
linear equation. Moreover, a log linear equation is a J>rst*order 
approximation^to any functional form and hence mofe general than V/ 
linear equation. ' ^ ^ / 

Time IS measured by its log, since we hive assumed that the tas^ for 
governmental goods and services has increased ai a decreasmg ra« oyer 
the estimation period. This might be expected, since the rapul rate of 
- expansion of the public sector that occurred in the i960s shoura continue 
at a decreasing rate in the early 1970s. IfTime were me^suredin units, the 
tmpbcit assumption would be that the taste for state aiwr local services 
was growing at a constant rate. This Jatter assumption s^euned 
unreasonable given some of the institutional reading >n recent years, 
dg., tax revolts, defeats of bond issues, tax referendums, etc. Table 1 
provides an indication of the magnitudes of tbi variables andyfli^r- 
components over the estimation penod. / ^ ^ / i' \ 

The model was estimated for 54 quarters from. 1961 I to 1974 I|usm| 
the Cochraner-Orcutt technique for adjusUnflr for^autocorrelated nesidii-' 



als. Predictions were therf made from" 197^ 
were: J 



■in to 1^76 IV. Theilesults 



lnEj= 7.851 + 0.032 \x^^ 
(0.230) (0.04$^ * 



= 0.9994 



-^/0.237 
(O.I 19) 



rho = 0^28l 



standard error of the reg. 




lnW^ + 



0.366 Int 
(O.020) ' 



f3.50j 



DW." L92 



The net job creation rg/6()si)ased on the predictions obtained from this 
equation appear m TaW«f 2.1n every quaMer. thejob creation Estimates 
fall between Oand 1, and in thestenth quarter it.was 0.54. Furthermore.^ 
this result' IS obiained^thout constraints or wid^ confidence intervals 
We can be 95 perceniiure that jn the tenth quarter Ihejob creation riWo 
will fall between 0.29And 0.78. * ^ ' c ' 

There are two major limitations to this approach, the results are 
influenced by the v^ay the trend is measured. This instability may stem 
j^from the omissioj/ of a variable measuring the cost of nonlabor inputs 
into the state a^d local production function. Also, the model requires 
that Ih^ tasle fo/ government services, and h^ce government employ- 
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TABLE 1 Changes in State and LocaJ Goverjunent Employment. Receipts. jSid Coitipensatjon, 1961-1976 



Year 


Quarter " 


Number of ^ 
State and L^a( - 
Co'vefnmfni 
^mployeei 
(thousands) 


Number of 
State and Local 
Government 
JnsiruciionaJ 
Per^nnd 
< thousands) 


Stateand Local 
^ Government 
f Receipts 
(% billions) 


Average 
V Compensation 
of Lmplof^^^s 
(% thousands) 


1961 




. M39 


L835 


9M 


* 7.280 


19^6 


2nd 


8.247 


' 2,432 


123 4 




1971 


3rd 




^ IMI ' . 


t62 0 


e.t92 


1976 


4th ' 


12. 29 J .Jt 

It 




197 2 


7,677 



SOUHCF- Computed nom U S Department otCo^nmerce Survey of Current Business and P'ublie bmployment^ t>t Senei No. 1. 
NOTE Stale and local government receipts and average compensation ofemployees are seasonally adjusted ^nnuaJ ra I es,,<f]i pressed in constant 
dollars (X^f2 - 100) l^umber of slate al^d local government employees is seasonally adjusted. Average annual Per^ej/t cliin^e in employment 
^nd in receipts covers the period from (tie preceding date ^ ^) \ 
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TABLE 1 Job treation Ratio of CETA Public Service Employ men t> United States, 



Funf 1974 through December 1976 



■^4 



State in<t LocaJ Government Employment 



Yeai ' Quartet 



ActuaJ 



Estimated^ 



Actual Minu^ 
Hitimaiedf" 



fLe a Nonprofit) 



A PSE 



JobCfcation Ratio 
(Column 3 ^ Column 4) 



1974 ; 



^975 



4ltl 
Ut 

3rd 
4th 



fl) 

* 8,236 
1 

8,400 
e,496 
8.532 
8,571 



(2) 

8,110 
8J 78' 

$.23'3 
8.288 
$.342 
6.393 



f3) 

n 

5fi 

167 
208 
190 
178 



(5) 
0.27 

oa2 

0,^1 
0 76 
070 
0.59 



Ui 
2nd 
3fd 
4th 



8,612 
8,661 
8,685 
8,730 



8,443 
8.490 
8.540 
8,50^ 



169 
|7J 
145 
132 



0.55 
0,57 
O.SS 



SOt/RCt 
**tittfnat* 
analyst^' 



Computed from U.S. Bureau or Labor Static tjc^ «nd Rmpt^yment and Training A d|ntn titration dafa 
of state and local governmtnt emptuymenu less instructional pefKrAtiel, exploding 



LTA empioiTftieni, derived from regression 




3'Jt; 
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ment, increase at a decreasing rate. As iioted earlier, thisT^i^^not an 

,-Qnreasonabie assumption. 

Secondly, if ceta had an effect pn state and local -government revenue 
or v^agesT then predicted employment will reflect this efftct, because 
these variables are included un the explanatory side of.^e mO<leL For 

'example, if cetA causes state and local govemmeats;to^ p?lt off tax 
increases because needed servites can^ be provided through^ siTbstitution, 
then the revenue variable will be lowest' than it wouljlhive been in the 
absence of t eta. This would lead to a predicted e[n||p>yTTient figure lower 
than what actually would have occurred in the absence of ceta. As a 

i/esuii. the job creation ratio would be overstated 

While the^e limitations t,atl for caution in the interpretanon of the job 
creation estimates, there are several factors that suggesf that the 
estimates are reliable First, the confidence inleHals are narrov^, as 
mentioned above. Second, an alternative mode^^esigned to avoid the 
limitations <>f the above procedure resultecl ih a similar long-run job 
creation estimate of 0.44. This model took the form: 



where E is toUl aggreg^jte state and loJal government employment minus 
She number of PSh slots under PFP and c hT\ As suggested bj Roger 
Bolton in his studies of iha Brookings Model, net income, Yn, is defined 
a? personal income plus indirect state and local btssiness taxes minus 
federal personal taxes In additionVF^deral grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments were added hecause these grants are becoming an 
incrbisingh large portion uf state and local government resources. W is 
the same wage variable used earlier and pst. is the sum of PSE slots 
created^yndef pkp and * ii \, adjusted f^^r pkp i>ummer jouth employment 
and ntjngovemmental ChtA positions. I 

AH H the variables were c*xpresseoS% real per capita terms. This 
^ procedure removes mu^h uf the trend from the variables, reducing the " 
t,hant,es of getimg a good fit due merelj to growth of population and 
inflation in dependent jnd independent variables. In addition, it 
seems to be a correct prk>i,edure on purel) theoretical grounds, as state 
'and KKal government decision makers must operate in these terms. 

This ecjuation was estimated from 1961 ! to 1977 IV'again using the 
C\?t,hrane Orcutt technique tu adjust for a i^jucor related residuals. The 
■following results were ohtaini^d ^ ' 

The parameter on the Psi vanable t0.56j reflects the average long-run 
(i4 cjuarters) rate ofsuhstitulion. under tlie^PKP and c eta programs. It is 
similar ti^ the long-run (10 tjuarters) rate i>f substitution estimated from 
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the first moJelt 0.46. Furthennore, we can be 95 percent sure that the 
rate of substitiition will fall between 0^26 and 0.86. The estimate obtained 



" PSE^ = 0.079 + 2.686 Yn^ - 0.004 - 0.564 PSE^ 
f0.005) (0.661> fO.OO05) (0.155) 



0.9990 



F = 24,138 



rho = 0.978 



D.W.= 1.287 



standard error of the regression ^ 0.00022 

from the second^ model while not as statisticall) precise as the previous 
one, does not suiTer from some of the Iimnatioos of the first model. The 
results are not dependent on a trend vanable or nonlinear functional 
forms. The equation tends (o exhibit a greater degree of stabilU), and b) 
using net income ratjicu' than revenue the second model will not be 
infiuenced by any revenue effects ceta might have had* i 

The second model appears to be reliible and correct for spme of the 
problems in previous estimates. ^ 
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^ APPENDIX 



^ National Commission for 
\^ Manpower Policy: 

Job Creation , ^ 
, Through Public 

Service Employment ^ 



' / 

The Sdiiundl Cummissiun for Manpo\ver Pohcj issued an intenm report 
to Congress ^vllh recommendations relating to th^e public service 
emplo)meni^rograms under cttA. Be^Lduse of their relevance to the;, 
c ETP recommen,ddtiuns the highlights of the commission s proposab fcnd^ 
recommendations are reproduced below: 

J. That PSE'be used as a major instrument of national manpower 
poljL) and programmjAg pnmanl) fur the 'purpose of providing intenm 
employment opportunities for structural!) unemployedpersons and that 
Congress adopt the amended eligibiht) criteria established in the 
Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act (PL 94-444) for all pse 
position^. 

2^ The establishment of a^po[jc> of automatic increases and decreases 
m the number of jobs m response to changes m the nationaflevel of 
unemployment but \vUh tbe same eligibility criteria enumerated in 
recommendatian-l>above. , i 

3., Tli^t Cc^gress fund the recently e?;panded Pst program at the level 
fo 725.000 j^bs through fiscal 1979. which will provide additional time 
for assessing the optimal size of such a program under the ceTa system. 

4. That local sponsors be required to provide remedial education arid 
skill training to enrollees in need of such assistance, and that they be 
^directed to involve local employers more actively in the planning of local 
PSE programs so that they can contribute to designs aimedat improving 
transition^ 
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5. That the wage structure emphasize thafollowing components. 

• Wages set at levels which will not discourage enrollees from 
seeking alternative emplojment or (jtoitl suffering wage decreases whei? 
they move into regular jobs. *^ 

• Qmsideration be given to providing some wage. increases when a 
person IS on'^PSE, especially if he or she is assigned increased 
responsibilities. 

• The celling of $10,000 of federal subsidy for a pse job, as in the 
current legislation, to be continued, and the scope for local supplemental 
Eton above that sum b^imited to no more than 13 {Percent of all funds to 
provide elasticity for adjustments where ^this li'necessar) to take into 
accoun t regional wa'ge differences. 

6. The forward funding of pse on the ground that such action will 
enable loca] sponsors and their program managers to improve thefr 

, design of ^ programs, improve Aeir selection of enrollees, and 
strengthen th^)r management procedures wfth Ihe aim of contributing to 
the employaBiHty of their clients, increasing their productivity, aild 
Containing thej^sts ofthe projects^: 

7. That Congress httV. to increase and improve the program 
jnformatiun tfj^t is available by stipulating the types of information that 
It requires for overseeing the program and fur gauging its effectiveness, ' 
by makihg*,the requisite resources available t9 thfe Department of Labor 
and to^he prime sponsqfs/or the collection and analysis of the required 
data, by prescribing as a condition of continued fundmg^that federal 
grantees ^furnish the retjuir^ jnfurmation, mending data on the^t^ular 
bijdget and employment, ^ a '^imely basis, ^nd by establiwiing 
[)^edur^ for the periodic Review of the assessments and evaluations 
preparedly the Department of Laf,bor and other responsible federal* 
agencies, such as the Gtn^ra! Accounting Office. 
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TABLE 1 Appropriations and Expenditures, Department oT Labox^ 
Manpower E)cvelopmein and Training A,ct. Economic Opportumt> Act* 
Emer^enc) Employment Act, and Comprehensive Emplo>ment and Training 
Act, fiscal Years 1963-1978 (mijlionsof dollars) 

DOL Manpower Approp nations ^aff* x 



riscal Year 


mdta 


eoa 


CCA 

bhA 


CETA 








(1> 


(2) 






(5) 




J963 


* 69 9 








69,9 ^ 


51 8 


1964 










1300 


iio.a 


19^5 


396 9 


132 5 






5294 


280J 


1966 


399 6 


577,8* 






977 4 


754,8 


1967 


390.0 


667.1' 






L057,l ^ 


657,6 


196$ ' 


39&5* 


745 7 






hl44.2 " 


1.087.7 . 


1969 


407 5 


907 8 






i,3153 


J. 08 1,1 


1970' - 


• 705. B 


753.7 






L459 5 




1971 ' 


* 867 2 ^ 


761 8 






1,6290 




1972 


905J 


776 8 


LOOOO 




2.682 1, 


2.114,9 


1975 


71^6 


831 6 


1.2500 




2.801 2 


2.3116 


1974 






2500 


2.015 6^ 


2.265 6 


5 


1975 








3.742 8 


3 J42 8 


3,175,0 


1976 








5.741 8 


5.741 8 


5.045,0 


1976TQ^ 








597 6 


597 6 ^ 


1.577,0 


1977 * 








8.052 8'* 


$,052 8"* 


5.631,3 ^ 


197g 








8.06 i 9^ 


8.061.9 


NA 

















Soutc« Fmplovment ^nd Training AdmiQistration^ U S Department oi Labor ' 
' Figures Tor 1 96^ 1969 include amounts T<tx Jvb €orPs^ administered by the OLO 
during those years, as follows (million ij-f Y 1966 , 306 J, 1977 ■ 209.2, 1978 082,3. 
1979*2784 

^Combined funds foj MDTA, kOA.and Title II orChTA 
^Transition quortei, Juiy-Sepi 1976 

^Fxcludes amounts f of >fvjrd funded Tor fjs<^l 1978 in the fistat 1 977 supplemental 
appropriations 

^ H<i\tiydSt^4^^x^^^{^o^U%t^ appjoved S3.JT7 9 for fis<,aJ 1978, 14^684^0 Forward 
nJndej^ftOl!^flsca^9'^>^ ' , ^ 
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TABLE 2 Federal Obligations ft>r Wurk and T^raining Programs Administered by the Department of Labor, Selected FiscaJ 
Years 19$3-1974 {amounts in thousands)^ ' - ^ * * 



Manpower Progrants 


IV 1974 ' 


. fYI972 


ry 1970 


FY 1966 


FY 1966 ^ 


' FY 1963-1964 


Tola] 


£3.143.613^ 


A £2^6%. 940 


(3) 

Si 418 552 


<4) 

saiJ2j73 


<5> 

Sef28.407 


(6) 

£198.181 



Manpower Devdopnteni Sl Tiainmg Ac;t 
ImtiluttOBal Training 

Neighborhood Youih Cor[>£ 
Jn School 
Out of School 
Suntntei 

Operation Mainstreant f 
Public's ervice Careers 
Special Intpact^ 

Concent I Sited Employ cneni Program 
Jobs (FefJeVaUy Finance(l)'^ i 
Woik Incentive Program 
Job Corpj , , 

Publtc Employment Program 



398.462 
307,896 

90,566 
66K7I^ 

88,570 
113,651 
459.491 
114,66^ 

28^34 

146489* 
64*026 
J27 
149.551 
28M20* 



424,5^3 

355J08 
68.845 

517,244 
74.897 

121.962^ 

320.385 
. 85;l<4 
58>30l 

154.602 
118.224 
174,788 
202.185 
961.879 



336,580 
287,031 
49.549 
356,589 
11^.242 
, 97.923 
199.424 
51.043 
89*366 

1S7.592 
148.820 
78.780 
169*782 



294^418 

221.847 
74,571 ' 

281^4 
58.90B 
?6.2T9 

125.677 
22.319 

\ 7.557 
2.038 
93.057 
89,920 
9,000 



^39j649 
281.710 
57,939 
263.337 
3 

3 

, 3 



25.421 



198,1 81*^ 
190,744 ' 
. 7.437 ^ 



Source Manpower Hepom of the President, 1970-75 
^ In^luJel {39,12 7,6 1 J i>bliKaled fuf lh« Mi0fanl>i Pfu^iam an^^ j^O 1 



iiUjun ruf Tilie IX. NalJunaL Oidei 



wjVkerv Pri/gfam. ^hivh aie nut jhown 
^ i 
Ahjth ended in TiKaL 1970 exvept 



^p«rat«ly ^ 

^ tntludes Ihe^jUbh Ltjhiunal Pfugiam liuP>. whtJi t>igin tn ri^al. 1^71, afj<l the. MUTa un ihljub iQJT> ptogia 
f^r nallonaL conttacts Abo Included Consttuclion Outreach , 
4^Dntaale not available for NYC components ptiot CO fiscal 1967 ^ 
^Ttanifemd to the Office of bconomic Oppoftunll_>^: July ]. 1969 
Total Includes i36.775.S4l in Compfehensive Manpower Pfogram allocallons rofrl-Y 1974 only ^ *■ 
tndudts j44rOlO,000 undef TitR II and {737,1 10»000 undef Tille III A ufCETA (extension of Emergency Employ menl A^O 
(Delfilt) mafy noi add to totals due 10 rounding ) ^ ^ ' * < 
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TABLED CETA AppropriaUons. Fiscal Years t974-1978 (millions of dollars) 



.Tttl? 


Fiscalj 

Year 

1974* 


, Fiscal 
Year 
1975 


I'lscal Year 

July 1975- 
June 1976 


1976 

Transition 
Ouarlei^ 


Hscal Year r977 
lnil»] ^ Final 


Fiscal 
* Year 
1978 




(1) 


- {2) 




<4). 


(5) ' 


(6) 


(7) 


i 


1.010.0 


1.530 0 


L5S0 0 


395.4 


h8$0.0 


1.^80.0 


1.880.0 


U 


'370.0 


400,0 


1.600.0"* 


. 1000 


400.0 * 


524.0 


1.016.0' 


III 


1 80.0^ 


239.4 


268.4 


58.4 


239.3 


1.600.7* 


387.9 


IV 


150.0* 


. , 175.0 , 


140.0 ' 


; 43.8r 


197.5 


274vl 


4)7,0 


VI 


250.0 


875.0 


K625 0 




I.3fi4.0 


3,179.0 


3M8.0' 


Summi^r Yculh 


305.6^ 


473 4 


528.4 ' 




595.0 


595.* 


693.1) 


l^otil 


2.265 6 


3.742.8 


5J4L8 


597.6 


4^695,3 


^.052. 8 


8.061.9 



Source: Kinployin«nt and Training Admmialiation. U.S. [)«p3rtin«nt of Labor 

' Appropiiati^^rts r^^r U^pjitment Ldbui in4nfAiA«r piu^rjin^ «uiit»pundm£ w\ii\ T^tk 1^ It. and Pur iht Lmeigenj^ Employment AU. 
^J«ly*S<pl. 1976. / 1 

^Include} Mippkmental appropriations as part of th« Lconomic Stimulus ^Aci. s 
^$l»200 million authorized undei Title II for boih Title II ^nd VI. 

?Lxdud«a $9 I million m s^ummei y^^uth funds and $33 mtlli^^n m funds^ F^^i national piogiams cmied rorward fiom fiscal 1973. 
'^Includes $233. J mrlii^^n T^^i V^ung Adult C^^n»<!rvatL^^n CtJi^.. Titk Vltt^^f CLTA.abo funds for tr^terans piograms^ (HIRE), skill 
tialning improvement (STIP)t and other youih piograms. 

''forward ftinded fiom 1977 appiopiiaiion. ][ 0 ' 
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TABLE 4 Federal Funds f*)rteiipower Programs, Total and Department 
of Labor, Compared with Gross National Product Fiscal Yeap 1972-1978 
(amountsiin millions of dolbrs) 



Obligations 



Fiscal Year 


Total AU ^ 
Agencies 


Department of Labor 

Percent of 
Amount Total 


Cross 
National ^ 
Product 
(CNP)^ 


Total 

Obligations 
, as Percent , 
ofCNP 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) ' 


(4^ ^ 


(5) 


J972 


4v94l 


3.34'S 


*67.S 


M 10.500 


044 r 


1973 


■ 5^252 


3432 


$5.3 ^ 


1.237.500 


0.42 


1974 


4, $4 1 


2.817 


60.7 


t. 359.200 


0.34 


1975 


$.93) 


4,797 


$9.2 


1.454,600 


0.48 


J 97$* 


8.$ 70 


5.57$ 


67 8 


l.$25400 


0.53 


1977 


1:2.628 


10.393 


82.3 


1.838.000 


0.69 


197$ (est.) 


10,594 > 


8,$ 13 


79 J 


2.043.200 


0.53 



Source Office ofltfanagement and Badg^et. Special Analyse. Budg«t of th« United 
SUie* > . , * 

' Excludes transition q«arteY> 
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TABLE 5 CETAAllocanons by Title, Sample Pnme Sponsors, Fiscal Years 19741977 (thousands of dollars) 






* I^jscal 
/ Year ' 




Public Service Emptovmont 




Summer 

Youth 

Program^ 


Tolal 


Prime, Sponsor 


Title 1* 




Title II 


Title VI 


Total 


Allocation^ 


/ 

CITIES 

'Gary, Ind. , / 


i\) 

1974 
1975 ' 
1976 
197^ 


(2) 

5,635 7 
5,063 1 
4,556 8 
^ 4J01 1 


T r 

148 1 


(4) 

403.5 
437.7 
1,592.8 
-1.536.7 


(5> 

786,6 
1,496,1 
6.695,0 


(6) 

551.6 
1 .224.3* 
3,088,9 
8.23 K7 


(7) 

'2i946,9 
3.229,1 
3,229,0 


(8) 

6J77,3 

9i234,3 
10,874,8 - 
15.561,8 


* 1 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


^ 3.025 1 
2,722.6 
2,457.2 
2J86.3 


690 0 , 


974.2 
1,015,0 / 
'3,764,6 
.2,937,7 


2.286,9 
3,141.8 
12,661,9 


1,664,2 
3,301,9 
, 6,816,4 
15,599,6 


888.9 
1.0117 
l.l«3.2 


4,689,3 ^ 
^^913,4 ^ 

10,286,3 

19>S49,I 


' New Vor)c, NV 


1974 
1975 
.1976 
1977' 


70;074.4 
63.067.0 
56,760 3 
67,584 0 


11.171,0 


19.5*0.2 
18,873,0 
93,707 jO 
68.820,6 


47,^44.7 
. 79.214,4 
301,391,7 


30,711.2 
66^17,'7 
72.921,4 
370.212,3 


26,579,5 
2^,124,9 , 
29> 196,0 


100J85,6 ' 
156.364,2 
158.806,^^ 
466.992,3 




1974 
1975 
197<J 
1977 


15,479,6 
13,931 6 
^2,538 5 
14.650.4 


It ^ 
3,658.7 


'6,327.2 
. ,-6.247.6 
16,947.2 
17,292,6 


12,402,0 
14,788,9 
72,069,1 


9.985,9 
18,649,6 
^ J. 746,1 
89.361,7 


4,687,2 
5. f 36,1 
5.550,3 


25>465.5 
*i7,268,4 ^ 
49.420,7 ^ 
109,562,4 ' 


St, Paul. Minn. 


1974 


2.597,9 


294,4 


,718,1 - 




. 1,01^.5 




3,610.4 



^ COUNTIES^'^ , ' X 
^ Callltrtig. Mich. 'J ft 



Chejter.^'a. 



1975 
1976 
,1977 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 



2.338.1 
2,104 3 
2,196.5 

I.OS3.5 
975.2 
J, 072.6 
1,051.8 



103^ 




13+.S 
11^0 
1JM.2 

38r^ 



^01. ^ 




2,577.(^ . 


.':^rr?7.9 


I J , JO jyQ- 


^ft 






337,9 


455.9 


823.0 


1,925.2 


2,458.0 


;2,S39.2 



298.6 
330.2 
<i*8.5 



4,829.3 
7,936 
17,28^ 

1,356.8 ■ 
1.729.7 
f,328.0 
4,249.5 



Loram. 0. 
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1 67 2 


509,5 




676.7 




1,526.0 


1975 


m7 




42J.4 


799.9 \ 


1.221.3 


> 233l5 


2.308.5 


1976 ^ 


- ' 892.1 


- 


1.421.2 


1,522.5 ' 


2,943.7 


295.1 


4.139^9 








1 502.3 


6.405.4 


7,907.7 


414.6^ 


9.419.0 






101 2 






101.2 




' 1,153.8 


1975 


1,028.4 






41 U 


411.3 


3H.7 


1,751.4 


1976 


983.1 ' 




752.5 


975.8 


1,732.3 


. 391.5 


3,106.9 


1977 


1,153.5 




9*3.6 


4.781.6 


5,765.2 


473.2 


7;392.0 


1974 


4,823.4 


848.6 


664.4 




1,513.0 . 




6.336.4 


1975 


^ 6,665.6 ' 




941.6 


3J77.9 


4.719^ 


1,535.6 


12,920,7 


1976 


7,180.9 




3,419.2 


7,877.4 


11.296.6 


1,942.7 


20,420.2 




9,l31i 




7,789.6 


40,772.0 ^ 


48.561.6 


2.879,1 


60,572.8 


■ 1974 


648.0 


133.0 


173.4 




306.4 




954.4 


1975 


8410 




151.7 


697.9 


949.6 


356.2 


2,046.8 


1976 * 


* 992.4 




1,783.9 


1.847.7 


3.^31.6 


450.8 


5,074.8 


1977 

1 


' 1 .455 1 




1,832.7 


7.305.9 


9,138.6 


628.8 


11,222.5 



TABLES (Continued) 



^^^^ ftimc Sponsor 



Fiscal 



Public Scrvtce Employment 



Summer 



Tiller 



EEA 



Total 



/ 
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COUNTIES (continued) 
Middlesex, 1^ 



^ 



Pascoi Fl3. 



* Ramsey, Minn, 



Stanislausi Q 



♦Union. Nl 



(1) 

1974 
1975 
J 976 
1977 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 

1974 
r975 
1976 
1977 
■ / 
1974 
1975 



(2) 

2,463.0 
2>94;-5 
2,970.4 
3.78L1 

380^ 
■523.7 
785.5 

31^7 
470.6 
529.9 
67L6 

1>346>1 
* L9724 
iil*6>2 
1,459.2 

1.388.2 
1.590.2 



797.5 



,1. 



71.4 



1.246.6 



(91.0 



Title II 


rule VI 


*Total 


Program^ 


Allocation^ 


(4) - 


' (S, 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) ^ 


1,217.8 
1,420.4 
4,910.0 
5,723.2 


3.531.7 
4,267,8 
,25,190.0 


2,015.3 
4.9511 

9.177.8 
30.913.2 


850.0 
1,075.2 
1,487.6 


4i483.3 
8,749.6 
13,223.4 
36,181.9 


222.3 

616,6 
I; 150.1, 


' 382.7 
648.3 
5,252.6 


393.8 
382.7 
1,264.9 
6^02:7 ^ 


85.2 
107.7 
' 168.2 


M7.4 

848.3 
1.896.3 
7.356.4 


, 710.6 
" 819.6 


253.5 
691.2 
. 3^22.2 


71.4 
2i3.5 

i,4oi.a 

4,241.8 


, B0.4 
101.7 
150.7 


385.1 
804.5 
2,0334 ' 
5,064.2 


1.704.6 
1,459.5 
4.719.0 
3.767.9 


* 

1,686.4 
.4,448.9 
17,013.3 


2,951.2 
. 3,145.9 
9.167.9 
20,781.2 


476.7 
603.3 
857.1 


4,297.3 
* 5,595.0 
1L937.4 
24,097.5 


221.1 
245.0 


1,026.9 


.4111, 
1,271.9 


368.7 


1,800.3 
3,230.8* 



CONSORTIA 




1976 

1976 
1977 

U ■ 

■ 1974 
1975 

■ 195^ 

1974 
, 197S ^ 
1976, ■ 
1977 

1974 
1975 
1976 

m 

1974 
1975 
1976 
. 1977 



2,Sl7,2 ♦ 
3,3 25.^ 



2,669.8 
.,2,714,4 
V2,SS2.S , 
^ 2,754 '8 

is^03l:r 

.15,581.0 
14,960.3 
13.8511 

-1,804 3 
1,623.9 
K46>,3 



1,917;? 
2,177.8 
2,557.1 * 
^,105.2 

8,279 4 A 
'8,196.6 
7,690\b 
5,663 .J 



100 J 
<L738.4) 

'Vs. 

t2*^^' 
- 

183.7 
724.6 

- V. 



1,027 

3^11.1 

, 3.% 8 
i 1K2S6.^ 
V14,428h5 



■ 2,4 8 ^fe: 
14,l42>"i 



490.6 
6.038.1 

7.60aj& 
10,377,3 
46,98^7 



^^■:s9^5^ 

78.1 
1,340^?^ 
1,474:9^ 

1,431.9 
1,367.6 

3.869.8 



52J;b 
3,786.7 



U647.8^ 
4,072.1 
709.7 



34J4.3^;.:> 14,709 



■A- 



^ 763.3 
792.t 
9,340.4 
8,387,6 



5J10.8 
9,898^ 
33,000.0 



4^9S.5 
17,4^&,0 ' 

100.3 

-^90,6 
1,187.2 
7,06^.2 

5,059.5 
10329.+^ 
2f;634,l 
38,417,5 

213.5' 
60L2. 
.2,729.5 
?^261J5 

I\635,6 
3,015.4 
7,941.9 
18,124.0 

1,487,9 

6,503.5 
19,238.4 
43,387.6 



466,$ 
1^91,3 



736.3 
880,6 
1,013,4^ 



5,493,16 
6,lltf,4 
5,788,2 



424^ 
465,3 
541,0 



549.0 
693,8 
1,022,1 



2,536,3 

2,914.3' 

2,193.2 



7,268,0 
20,505.6 

2,770.1 rj 

2O,O90j6 ^ 
.31,904.0 
'JSa,712.8 ' 

2,017.8 
2,649J 
4,6eZl 
9,290^ 

3,553,5 
5,742.2^ 

11,191$ 

22v251.3 

9,767.3 
17,236.4 
29,843.5 
51,244.1 
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TABLE 5 {Cominucd) 




^rimc Spoiuor 



S CONSORTIA (cotititiued) 
Orange Co.* Ca. 

Rakigh, NC^ 

Pin«llas/St Petersburg* Kla. 

San Joaquin. Ca. 

STATES 
•Maine' 



Fiscal 
Y^r 


Title I ^ 


{\\ 


(2) 


1976 
1977 


5,648.7 
8.364 9 

iaiso.9 


r974 

1976 
1977 


2,075.6 

1,574.7 
1,799.9 


1974 ' 
1975 
197^ ' 
1977^ 


2.W.3 
2.521.0 
3,164.7 
4*717.6 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


2,517.^ 
2,883.9 
2*782,6 
2*876.1 


1974 
1975 


7.879.0 
7,091.1 



Public Service Employment 



Summer 
Youth 



EEA 



<3) 



1,503,9 



(106.7) 



153,7 



L028,8 



1.500,0* 



Title 11 


Trtlc VI 


Total 


Program^ 


/ Allocation^ 


(4) 


(5) 


<6) . 


<7) 


/ (8> 


1.769.S 
1,637*1 . 
10.934.2 
10322,0 


'7,126,0 
10,2343 
40*3 19 J!. 


3.273i7 
8,763.1 
21,168.5 
50*641,7 


1,456,9 / 
. 1,8417 / 
1731.0 / 


8,^2.4 5 
^ 17.9514 
31,376.1 
63,553*6 


1116,7 
l,098tO 


771.0 
2,104.4 
5,517*3 


106.7 
771.0 
4.221*1 
6,615.3 


678>/ 
730.ff 
799.1 


2 1823 
3.684.8 
6.526.4 
9.2143 


1183 
32.2 
3.963.9 
4390.9 


1.507.1 
3.981,8 
19,096.7 


272*0 
1,540.0 
7.945.7 
23,487.6 


73ft4 
934.2 
1*3^.4 


2.466.3 
4,799^ 
12,044.6 
^.589.6 


1*3463 
1*1303 
3,141*3 
3,277.7 


1.4013 
3.174,9 
14*540.5 


2375*1 
2,531.6 
* 6.316*2 
17.818.2 


1M9.4 
1,¥513 
I./57.4 


4.893.0 
6.424.? 
10.250.1 
21.851.7 


2*77'M 
2.675a 


4,797.6, 


4.27U 
7,4717 


l/.841,8 


V2*i5oa 

'16^05.6 



* North Caioliiia 



* Texas 



V 



1976 


4,834.8 


\ 


7.978,9 


^ 1977 


4,637 3 




5»350.2 


1974 


5,735.5 


572,9 


140L5 


1975 


5J62.0 




400,5 


491 f 


4,645.8 


- 


2,952,7 


1911 


4.507 9* 




4,885.0 


■ 1974 


24,524 4 ^ 


NA 




1975 


22,108.7 




98.7 


1976 


20,117 3 


- 


33.497,0 


1 977 


24,662 0 




20.613.9 


1974 


21.797.9 


Na 


' 914,0 


1975 


19,764.3 i 




636.6 


1976 


16.309 3 




5*840,8 


'i»77 


15,876.3 * 




5,991,4 



6,653.4 
23,896.1 



1,812.6 
3,034,3 
2U22,2 



14,091.7 
-37,047.3 
^82 ^OU 



8,84 a4, 
9,091.7 
37,35 l,a 



14,63-2.3 
29,246.3 


2,124,2 
^1,999,8, 


21M1J 
35,8814 


^ 713,4 
2.213,1- 
5,987,0 

26,207.2 


2,536.3 
^ 1,373.3 
1,571,4 


6,4/e,? 
. 9,911,4: 
12,006,1 
32,2{t6,S 


14,190,4 
70,544,3 
103,115,4 


658,1 
9,101,2 
10,7i4.0 ' 


24.524,4* 
36,957,2 
99.762,8 
138,491,4 


$14,0 
9,477,0 
14.932.5 
43.343,2 


6.61-7.6* 
, ^7.301.9 
6,961,5 


22,71 L9* 
35,868,9' 
38,543,7 
66,181,0 




i 





Source; Employmcni aind Traininc Ad minul ration. U.S. Dcpaiim«ni oi Labor 
'fiscal Year 1974 Hguiesaic oblt^tions for manpowei ptop^m^ torrespon^jinc wilh Title 1. 
^Summer youth cmf^loymeni fund) for 1974 included tn TLt^c 1 Hgiuics. 
^E^icludcs allotments iiom State vocational education, manpower ^mccs, fhd plarinin^ fund$. 
^Topek4 became Topeka* Shawnee Con»>itmmin fiKat 1 976, 

^Lake County with6'eM/ fjqm Cleveland Consortium in Hscal 1 976. ^ . 

^Ptioent^t'and MaiiCopa County di^Aded consoffium tn fiscal 197.7^ Figures for 1977 are for FhocnU only, 
^Balance of Wake County withdrew from Consortium in Hseal 1976. 

*t^umbcrtand and F^nobsvoi Cuuniica wiihJiev^ fiom baJan<e ufsiaie in TuvaI i Kenebe* «nd H«n«,uck Cjuntxe* ^^thdrcw in fiscal 1977. 
'Do** nol indude EEA funds for Qscal 1^7^ - ^ , 

'Balance of county or state. / , * . \ 

( ) Estimated 

Note, Details may not add t<S totals due to rounding Fiseal I 976 f)cur«9 e^telude transition quarter ^ 
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S TABLE 6 CETA Public Service Employment, Titles tl and vTp'Siiiple Prime Sponsors, -^i-: 
Fiscal Years 1975 and J 976 ^ - 



Ftic^Vcar 1976 



Fiscal Year 1976 



Title 



$ept/30 Dec. 31/ Mar, 31 June 30 



S«pu30 D^. 31 



Mar:?r*'^-^ji^ii^ 







<1) 


(2) 


(3) 


CITIES 














n * 


1 


,110 






VI 

Toul 


1 . 


"^110 


Long Beach* Ca. 




11 


9 








Vi 










Total 


9 


68 


New York, NY 




H 


NA ' 


K981 






VI 




- * 






Total 


Hk 


' ^ 1,981 



Philadelphia, Pa, 



II 
Vi 

Total 



(4) 



<5) 



189 
43 

232, 

j 



2^ 

Si. 



327 

6(;707 "13.1155 
4.141 6,802 



\^96 lt5$? 
597 i;i52 



(6) (7>^ 

2U."A;:233;^ 

/^V. 9^ ,90 
':Xv/5l4 476 
j;?^ 'tft)7 566 

' 3,112 2,745. 

14,653 13,811 

17,765' 1^,556^ 

739 

2,138 2>808 
. 2,877 2*808 



i' ■ 

415 

2^401 
t3,i71 
15,571 



2,023 



.^43 

241 

■:-:30? 

13,319 
1,034 
14,352 

■ iVo 

2^740 



. 256 
305 
305 
12p502 
t3,4i& 
2,642 
2,642 



a 



St. Paul, Minn. 



COUNTIES 
Calhoun, Mich 



Che Iter, Pa 



*Cgok, ID. 



Lorain.^ 



u 


NA 


14 


199 


362 


129 


125 


127 


J 29 


529 


V( 






293 


174 


,268 


> 338 


485 


5U 




10 131 




















11 


13 


21 


60 


70 


NA 


NA 


NA ^ 




NA' 


VI ' 






64 


68 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


t vial 




21 


124 


138 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Nja 


NA 


11 


32 


94 


191 


198 ^ 


124 


"19 


19 




' 175 


VI 






56 


lit 


^ 122 


. 167 


*325 


299 


64 


1 otaL 




7** 








1 

• 


liiii 1 






IJ 






_ 






• 






_ 


VI 






33 


48 


77 


'in' 


178 


142 


76 


To(al 








HO 


71 

f f 




1 7ft 
I/O 


It* 




ii 


54 ^ 


117 


330 


H2 


268 


5 


( 8 


_ 




VI 






395 


407 


478 , 


■ 863 


1,001 


1,030 


972 






J 1 / 


f ij 


my 


7dy; 






J ,y 




tl 


Ma 


















VI 






63 


117 


106 


161 


327 


418 


91 


Tc(al 


NA 


12 


127 


185 


163 


241 


357 


443 


317 




TABLE 6 ({^ntinued) 



FiscaJ Year 1976 





.Prime Sponsors 


Title 


Sept 30 Dec 31 


Mai. 31 


iunt 30 


Sept. 30 


Dec. 3L 


Mar, 31 


June 30 


TrarisSl^on 
Quarter? 




COUNTIES (cQntinue<l) 


*1) 


(2) (3) ' 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9> 


<10) ^ 1 




^ Middlesex. NJ 


Jl 


^62 175 


584 


583 


^5 


130 


130 


V 

651 ^ 








VJ 


♦ - — 


399 


427 " 


770 


747 


666 


* , 96 








Total 


62 175 


' 983 


KOlO 


935 


877 


796 


747 


734 




Pasco, ria 




10 36 


50 


40 


31 


26 


, 16 


18 


132 






VI 




47 


52 




106 


119 


120 ^ 








Total 


10 36 


97 


92 


127 


' 132 


135 


138 


132, 




*Ramxey. Mmn, 


IJ 














, "90* 








VI 




23 




63 


69 


73 


"35 






Total 




23 


79 


63 


69 


73 


90 


35 




Stanislaus, Ca. 


II 


'88 333 


712 


497 


160 


165 


1^0 


572 


582 






VI 




149 


204 




550 


554 


89 


32 






Total 


SS 333 


861 


* 701 ^ 


670 


715 


714 


661 


614 



♦Union, NJ 


II 


- 


10 


\ 


VI 






t 


TotaJ 




JO 


CONSORTIA 








Austin > Tex* 


11 


- - 






VI 








Total 








11 


409 






VI 


_ 






TotaJ 


409 


596 










Kansas City, Ks. 


II 


2 


18 




VI 








Total 


2 


IS 


Unsing, Mich. 


l! 


72 


245 




VI 








Total 


72 


245 


Phocnix/Majicopa? Ar 


It 


45 


142 




VI 








Total 


45 


* 142 



ERIC 





97 


108 


105 


69 


63 


277 


NA 


190 


198 


295 


. 461 


525 


1S9 


NA 


> 287 




400 


530 


■588 


466 


100 


- 

74 


44 


156 


- 

142 


135 


■ - 
NA 


100 


74 


44 


156 


142 


135 


NA 


£48 


714 


857 


245 


77 


98 


1,311 




553 


799 


1,541 


li878 


924 


ISO 


K0I2 


1,267 


l,65ff 


1,786 


^ 1,955 


1,022 


1,491 


42 


50 


44 


43 


44 


71 


y 


it A 

49 


67 


111 




304 


J 74 




91 


117 


155 


215 


V 34S 


445 


,738 


' 429 


487 


93 


' 99 




95 ' 


505 


56 


89 


491 


521 


529 


324 




485 


576 


584 


620 


626 


419 


^ 505 


224 


204 


226 


337 


324 


289 


Na 


£47 


771 


830 


1,405 


.1,929 


^,873 


' NA 


871 


975 


1^056 


1,742 


2,253 


2,16^ 


NA 



TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Fiscal Yeail976 

Fi5cal Year 1975 



•ERJC 



Filme Sponsors 


Tiilc 


Sept. 30 


De<:.31 


Mar. 31 


June 30 


Sept 30 


Dec. 31 ' 


Mar. 31 


June 30 


^ Quarter' 




<1) 


(2) 


(3) 


{4) 


{5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


^^'(10) 


CONSORTIA {continued) 








/62 




V 










Orange Co ,Ca. 


II 


76 


278 


5:36 


295 


291 


254 


^ 433, 


^ 920 




VI 






641 


703 


1,178 


1,266 


U08 


95& 


514 




Total 


• 76 ' 


278 


1.203 


1,239 


1,473 


1,557 


1,5^ 


^ 1,391 


1,434 ' 


Raleigh, NC* 


11 












94 


89 


79 


355 


?f 


VI 






'98 


]21 


393 . 


^403 


429 


402 


4 




Total 






' 98 


121 


393 


497 


5]8 


481 

1 


359 


PtncOai/ 


II 


NA 




' 26 


47 ' 


144 


164 


' 183 


173 


^67 


St. Petersbutg, Ra. , 


V4 






191 


232 


734 


802 


, 875 


742 






Total 


NA 


NA 


;i7. 


279 


878 


966* 


.^,058 


915 


867 


^n Joaquin, Ca. 


, II 


63 


216 . 


4]0 


397 


■ 126^ 


208 


169 


156 


494 ' 




VI 






190 


171 


377 


392 


396 


264 






Total 


63 


216 


600 


566 


503f 


600 


56r, 


420 


495 



m 

t 



STATES 




♦North Catolina 



'Texas 





^ » 














<■ * 




n 


147 


^8 


1,346 


1,319 


1>269 


NA 


NA 


■443 


NA 


VI 






679 


7&3 


894 


1 1,600 


1,268 


■ NA 


NA 


Total 




^88' 


2,025 


2,102 


2.163? 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA , 


U. 


10 


A4 


' ISO 


99 


70, 


120 


- 

196 


79 


580* 


VI 








248 


30S 


. 489 


- 682 


/ 441 


NA 


Total 


\ 


44 


401 


' 347 


37S' 


609 


m 


■ 520 


'NA 


n 






45 


^' ■ 

43^ 


137 1 


1,05S 


li30& 


1,427 


3,346 


'VI 






S,887 


4.621 


5,946 




6,S5&. 


6,095 


3,245 


Total 


' NA 


NA 


S,932 


4,664 


6.0&3 


\ M27 


-a,t66 


7,522 


6,591 


U * 


% 


397 


476 


461 


36 


, 151 


221 


217 




VI ' 








l,S34 


*2,O02 




2,446 


2490 


261 


Total 


■ % ' 


397 


li423 


l,99S 


2i038 


i511 


2,667 


2^7 


^1,457 



JSouree: Emj^loymenr and Training Adminbtrattonr US. Department of L^bor 
'^vi*|iily-Sept, ^^76 \ , , It ^ * 

* ^Topeka became Topcka-Shawnee ConsoTtlum in fiscal 1976, 
^Lakc County withdrcYr from the Cl^«land Consortium in fiscal 1976. 
, ^Balance of Wake County withdrew from the Raleigh Consortium in rucal 1976. 
^Cuinberl«nd and Penobscot Counties withdrew from balance of state tn fiscat 1 976. 
^Balanee of county or state. ^ 
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TABLE 7 Characteristics of CETA PartjcjpaiKs, U.S. ToiaJ fgr Fiscal Years 1975, 1976, and 1977, Compared with 
Pankipants in Comparable Fiscal Year 1974 Programs (Percentages) 



Manpower^ PEP^ 



CETA Titk I 



CETA Title H 



CETATiacVE 



Characterirtic^ FY 1974 FY 1974 FY 1975 ? FY 1976 FY 1977 FY 1975 FY 1976 FY 1977 FY 1975 FY 1976 FY 1977 



Toul Numbei 

Female ^ 

Age. Under 22 

45 an (trover 

Year! of School. 
S or Im 
941 

12 *nd ofef ^ 
ARDC 

Public Assistance 
£c<^nomically > 
Disadvantaged 



CD 

549*700^ 

* 58 

^ 42 

63 
31 
6 



(2) 

66*200 

66 

34 

23 

^ 67 
U 



15 
51 
34 

23 



23 
77 

10 

34 



(3) (41 (5) 

M26.000 IJ3Vp500 L449.400 



(6) <7) (8) 
227.100 255J00 336.200 



<9> <io> dlT" 

157^0 495.200 575t500 



54 


54 


52 


66 


64 


60 


70 


65 


64 


46 


46 


48 


34^ 


36 


40 * 


30 


35 


36 


62 


57 


.52 




' 22 . 


20^' 


21 


22 


20 


\ 


36 


41 


63 


64 


64 


65 


64 


65 




7 


% 


13 


14 


15 


14 


14 • 


15 














• 






13 


12 


10 


^ 9 


8 


7 


-a 


8 


8 




43 


40 


. 18 


18^ 


15 


18 


18 


19 


39 


45 


- 50 


72 


74 


78 


73 


74 


73 


16 ' 


15 


16 


7 




6 


6 


6 


10 


II 


11 




9 


f 


7 


8 


7 


8 


77 


76 


> 78 


48 




48. 


44 


44 


(6 



Kace: White 


55 


69 


55 . 


55 


57 


, 65 


61 


' 71 


71 


68 


66 


Eftack 




23 


39 


37, 


3S 


22 


27 


23 


23 


23 


26 


Spanbh $;>eakiiig 


IS 


13 


15 


J4 


14 


16 


12 ^ 


8 


13 


10 


8 


Vctcwii; 
























Recently Sepanted 




NA 


NA 


2 




NA 


4 


5 


NA 


5 




Special ( 


15 




5 


4 


3 


11 


10 


7 


13 


9 


.6^ 


Oth^ V ( 






4 


5 


0 


13 


u 


1' 


^ 15 


12 


I 


























FuU-Timc Student 


NA 


NA 


33 * 


31 


'25 


3 


2 


2 




2 


2 


Labor Fproe Sutut: 












» 












Ui>cmp1oyefl 




90 


62 


70 


74 




77 


74 ' 


88 


^B2 


' Bl 


Underemployed 






4 


5 


5 


8 


7 


6 


6 


6 


3 








25 


21 


S 


, 1* 


21 


5 


12 


16 


Receiving Unemploy- 
























ment itmattcc 


5 


7 ^ 


4 


6 


6 


12 


' 13 


14 


15 


^14 


16 



^.Sotifce EcnpPoymefltvid Tfkininf AdminlstfMion, U.S Dep«rtment of Labor ^ ; ^ ^ 

^IneludH MDTA-lnttitutlofltl* JOP-OJT* NYC In-whooK NYC ou;^rtchoot» Operation MaUutretm^ CEP, *ikI JOBS. Exdudn OtC» SER» CMPr Ulbin 
t«acu«> and Publk Service C«recft. 



^Exclude* cMollee* in PEP (Emerfency Bniployinent Act) Summer Youth Profram. 

M»y te dupticttJon b«tween recent!/ lepv^ted tnd tpedit fVletntm en) wtenat. 
^Employed or not in the Ubor Toree. 

Exd'udH NYCin4choot ind lOBSenrolkes for whom dttm wtte not »VAil»b(e' 
Note; Fbcit |f76 fifuret mlude the trttulUon qiufter* July-Sept. 197^. 
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TABCE J--€Raractei1stjcs of P3ru<?ip^ts in CETA, Titles 1, II and VI, Sample Prime, Sponsors, Fiscal Year 1976 
(peficentagesX - '" ' ' - ^ ' , ■ ' , ' 



• 

Title 






21 

Under 


A|e45 

Over 


% Yeui 
Of teu<^f ' 
Scbod 


1 2 Yutt 
01 More 4f 


EcoiHmfudVi 


Aulittncc 


White 




Spanith 
AiDejKui 


V'ttcfui 

Sptdil 

Vttenn 


0th cf 




(1) 




D> 




(5j 




(') 


<8) 


m 


no) 


nn 


412) 


413) 


J 






ff^ ' 






35 4 7 
J 5.4 








H-4* 








tl 


' 335 


34* 


22 6 




«S 


67 2 c ,. 


*11 , ^ 




6S 


85.1 


6.8 


6.8 


«4 


VI 


' 4«S 


M3 f 


25 6 


IIS 


80 


633 ^ 


*S8 ' / . 


26.0 


57 


863 


7.8' 
* 


64 


*.S 


1 




44 2 


4^ 5 


72 




«0S 


*S^ 


25 3 


46 3 r 


'MS 


15.3 


4.3" 


3^ 


11 


243 


4*4 


1*4 


93 


04 


92 « 


5 2 


9.7 


58 ] 


31.* 




20 2* 


3.6 


Vlr 


«29 


wa^ 


J23 


135 


1 4 


a»4 


250 


20 3 


*5^ ' 


16.7 


11.* 


M8 


14 D 


r 


t 


4S0 ' 


62^ 


9 

61 


10 6 


42] 


805 


257 


343 


47.0 


30l3 


3,3 


U 


11 


^,253 


389 * 


20 7 


ir 2 




«5« 




15.6 


2oa 


57^5 


16.7 


18 4 


10* 


VI 


irM* 


37 J.. 


194 


11 3 


62 


664 




20 J 


■U.3 


5«6 


16 0 


14 S 


US 




i?,m 


47 7 


«5 2 


22 


7 1 


360 


7«0 


443 


12 5 


80.2 


6.5 


28 


33 


ir 


4.4*3 


2] t 


l>5 


114 


4 2 " 


660 


«5* 


345 


27 9^ 


664 


' 50 


35.1 


16 S. 


VI 




l»4 


14 » 


SO 


3t 


' 63 ^ 


6S0 


2SI 


221 


70L4 


60 


33.2 


1^9 






40 5' 


36 4 


7^ 


29 


73 2 


65.5 


19 0 


75> 


19 0 


29 


^ 43 




i( ' 


1 213 


4] 3 


23 1 


90 


09 


9*3 


35 3 


'*'4 , 


85. ^ 


11,0 




89 


10 


VI 




3*e - 


195 


114 


.2 


SSO 


42.5 


11.2 


1 


18 1 ' 




L3 " 


8.1 


I 

K 


1.2^2 




55 9 


50 


3« 


51 ^ 


78 ^ 


±14 


51 8 


3«3 


90 


64 


5.8 


u 






170 ' 


S5 


11 ' 


80$ 


166 


15* 


55 3 


34 0 


13 


10 « 


13 S 


VI 


. 313 


4r3 ' 

/ \ 


253 


54 


^ 3 2 


7t9 




14 0 


4S« 


3S7 




Y 


6.4 




Ij600 


I * 

H#3 


3a 2, 


70 


4 4 


6S0 


68 1 


31 ^ ' 


^84 


45.3 




5.2 * 


44 


J] 


114 




137' 


201 


5 2 




t5.3 


14 7 


t3 4 * 


34.1 


t 


7.5 


12.1, 


VI 


477 


]3t 1 


]«l 


121 


S* 


tt2 


70* ' 


34.3 


49 2 


23.5 


40 


81 


II 3 



cw:i(Mi^ 



Long Bnchn Ca 
NewVvtLNY 

Si ?4ut M|nft 
i 



> COUNTI^; 



T 



t . 











«2« 


k f 


96 


469 


63 9 




48 8 


47 5 


1L2 


4.7 


2,3 




It 


f] 






IS 7 


39 


04 J 


47 1 


21 5 


74^ 


23 5 


5^9 


98 


11.8 








^1 2 


19 7 


79 


12 


f4 2 


42,3 


16.2 


68 8 


30 a 


4 7 


ll.I 


5.7 


*CooJi* lu 




f^ll 


46 9 


504 


14 9 


74 




53 3 


|4 8 


54 4 


44.3 


6 2 


2,4 






^ II 




?4 a 


23 f 


19 0 


6 S 


709 


33 1 


16,5 


40 2 


59 % 


3.0 * 


8 1 


9,8 








365 


24 ] 


20 t 


J9 


81 2 ^ 


71 


66 4 * 


' 33 0 


l8 


7.3 


7.5 


Loiun* Or 


J 




46 ? 


406 


74 


6 5 


603 


62 7 


32 3* 


49.3 


36 1 


13 2 


5.3 


5.8 




II 




S7 9 


23 4* 


124 


49 


' *t>0 


46 2 


2&7 


55 9 


31 0 


I3J 


97 


3.4 




VI 


5?4 


n9 


J03 


259 


6i- 


72 3 


53 4 


, 14 9 


6l8 


28 7 


91 


6.3 


9.9 






2.244 




47 t 


4a 


15 3 


409 


86 1 


33 0 


366 


46 1 


30.9 


1.6 


, 1 s 




II 




38 ? 


177 


19 S 


%% 


SOI 


27.8 . 


6.9 


81 5 


18 2 


37 


7,9 


64 




VI 




JSO 


190 


14 3 


56 


£00 


243 


7 1 


82,7 


17 0 


4,9 


9> 


10 5 






?Jsii 


46 « 


31 % 


172 


109 


5*4 


%^ 2 


^\^ 


82,7 


14 5 


t5 


38 


11.8 




II 




56 6 


20^ 


21 9 


1 6 


906 


M 1 


II 0 


95 3 


1 6 


3.t 


It5 


14,1 




VI 


lu 


414 




204 


3 J 


B63 


IS 9 


95 


88.2 


100 


1 4 


9S 


19.9 








50? 


7^1 ' 


24 


15 J 


44 J 


83 6 


55 2 


93.9 


1 7 


16 


3.? 


2,3 " 




IJ 












93 3 


500 


33 ' 


93 3 


6.7 




62 






vr 


' 2or 


45 


16 4 


5 a 


05 


0 


47 a 


no 


95.5 


1 5 


20 


80 


«.o 






3.62? 


42 » 


67 S 


89 


«9 


3*9 


61 5 




890 


65 


^.8 


2.4 


J* p 




ii 




66 1 


254 




1 L 


93 2 


63 2 


250 


889 


6 J 


13 6 




8,2 




VI 


MO 


408 


144 


7 a 


54 


»02 ' 


65 2 


J9 3 


865 


9,9 


2Lfll 


9.8 


81.6 






L9«2 


44 I 


70* 


4^4 


6 7 


40 9 


6k5 * 


10 7 


27 7 


63> 


«-i 


l.ft 


t.o 




HI 


1*2 




14 1 


IL 3 


42 


78 8 


3t.7 . 


11 


Jl 7 


59.2 


8^ 


15,5 


I0i6 


L 


VI 




469 


Jl 7 


13 2 


20 


78 3 


39 5 


4 1 


43 9 


49 3 


4-.* 


4 4 


5.0 


CONSORTIA 
































1 


2.04» 


S7 2 


S7 0 


36 


14 t 


3«a 


a9s 


240 


646 


33 7 


431 


L8 


a'.8 




II 

VJ 


354 


4^ 1 


20 0 


10 ^ 


a6 


74 3 


55 7 


12.2 


82 9 


166 


28 6 


66 


t9 



r- * 

3J3 . ' 
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fa> 
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t , 




43 5 


43 7 " 


31 3 


60 


56"7 


45 9 


3<.9 


«4 1 


55.5 


10,4 


4.3 


>.7 








154 




20 9 




67 9 


33.9 


la 


53.a 


46 7 


1.7 


5.1 


^0.0 




VI 


1.100 


33 4 


19 4 


35 7 


• 


71 5 


307 


16 6 


609 


3a.7 


10 


7.a 


110 








560 


47 S 


3a 


5 4 


59 3 


74 0 


37.9 


360 


63^6 


13^ 


6.0 


6.1 




II 


lot 


33 1 


3^0 


35 6 




53 a 




16.3 


3t7 


66.1 


4a 


6.7 


113 




V] 




33 9 


37 1 


19 7 


79 


75 4 


33 7 


II S 


63^S 


364 


3.9 


7.3 


14.3 








4i 


43.4 


33 


a.5 


55 3 




39J 


660 


2S.S 


IL7 


4J 


4.9 




u 




33 9 




70 


1 3 


»9Z7 


37 9 


13 


ua 


13.4 


U 


ia.1 


7.5 




VI 




31 7 


190 


63 


^ 16 


aao 


39 6 ^ 


109 


a7.3 


. 10 1 


3.9 


15.4 
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J 




4« 1 


50 5 


50 


as 


^10 


t4.3 


110 


6ta 


35.4 
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H39I 


3J 


4.3 




II 


703 


43 1 * 


ia9 


110 


4 7 


^4 


56.0 


14 3 


a56 


13.1 


^3 


11.7 


11.3 




VI 


3.1 


41 3 


301 


13 0 


3 3 


aT3 


463 


130 


«6 5_ 


11.5 


30.\ 


9.0 


lU 
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r' 


6SS9 


46 7 


Tl 5 


5 J 


^3 


M4 


55 3 


3S6 


t4.5 


9.5 


469 \ 


5.7 


J 




IF* 


513 


i>3 


lao 


13 0 


33 


««a 


390 


16.1 


91 6* 


IB 


16 4 


.150 






VI* 


L964 


37 5 


153 


14 3 


1 3 


^ t99 


M5 


19 3 


404 


53 


14 4 


15 1 


9.1 




J * 


1^7 


490 


647 


3a 


I0« 


366 
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3*3 


30 3 
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03 


3.S 


3^ 




[1 


133 


57 4 


:o5 


139 


57 
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354 


66 
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00 . 


4.9 
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31 S 


17 3 


16 7 


133 


68 3 


a9 


91 


57 9 
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31 ' 


t _ 




1 


3.356 


509 ■ 


45 3 


as 


90 


431 


910 


19 9 


53 6 
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07 


4.1 
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II 


355 


3a P 


14 1 


314 


5.6 


77 7 


47.9 


16.9 


63 7 


35.5 


oa 


7.0 


14^ 


t 




un 
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i7 0 


66 


73 3 


33 6 


r5 4 
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07 


6.a 


17^ 
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M7 


3*7 
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31 a 


3a ft 


?6.6 
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13 


11 
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55^ 


200 


75 


07 
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510 


31.0 


744 


16.4 
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VI 


t>T ^ 
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22 
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t\ 1 
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11 
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35 2 
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19 5 


\\ 
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«0 


63 


«1 


02 


00 


72 


20:1 


VI 


2^3 . 


34 7 


114 


lao , 


»o , 


n\ 


93 3 


S.5 


91 S 


02 


00 


7.1 


16.4 










6 7 


12 4 


41 2 


7S 2 


i7 5 


5A 0 




21 9 
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44 7 


10 2' 


10 7 
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6S3 
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«3 5 
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74 
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57 
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33 


16.3 


VI 


11,157 


3*7 


33.6 


14 6 


116 


^ 1 




_ 4,a , 


65 4 


32 6 


04 


3.3 


14.7 




26.231 


45 « 


67<i 


6 2 




250 


90S 




65 3 


34.0 


35 0 


19 


2-S 


11 


'S4I 


36 ] 


:4 1 


17 3 




55 0 


7«7 


13 1 


'69 7 




614 


6.4 


3.5 


VI 


5.WI 


35 4 


2«2 


f6 3 


15« 


6W 


740 


Jit 


7*6 
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J5 J 


Tl 
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TABLE 9 Status of TenninaledCETA-Pamcipanls.TiUes I JI, and VI, Sample Prime Spon^ 1976 



Percentage of Terminations 



Entered Employment 



Prime Sponsors 





Individuals 






£>irect 


Indirect 


Obtained 


Other 


Non- 


Title 


Seived^ 


Terminated 


Tola! 


Placement 


Placement 


Employment 


Positive 


Positive 




0) 


(2) * 


73) 


(4) 

/ 




(6) 


(7) 


(8) 




4.485 


5,504 


17,1 


4.8 


111 


0.2 


30,1 


52.9 


II 


235 


174 


18.4 


" 4.6 


13.2 


0.6 


72.4 


9.2 


VI 


4S8 


245 


35.5 


3J 


30.6 


L6 

t 


9.4 


50.2 


i 


2.5SS 


1.956 


49.5 




43.9 


^'5,6 


31.2 


l?.3 


It 


248 


1S2 


29.1 




26j* 


^^2.7 


55.5 


15.4 


vr 


629 


38a 


28.6 




25.2 


3.3 


36.3 


35.0 


1 


$1,605 


61,993^ 


21.8 


7.4 


12.3 


2.1 


54.5 


23.7 


ir 


24.253 


10.935 


0.7 






0.7 


77.2 


22.1 


VI 


-17,946 


16.912 


4 4.4 


t 


^ 3.1 \ 


L3 


64.5 


3L0 


1 


17,194 


I4,95& 


31.8 


20.B. 


?.o 


1.9 


37.3 


3a9 


II 


4.493 


1.753 ^ 


1.7 




1.6 




93.6 


4.8 


VI 


3»960 


3,960 


1.2 




1.2 




• 90.0 


8.8. 



CITIES . 
' Gary,lnd. 



Long Beach. Ca. 



New York, NY 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



St. P^ult Minn. 


I 




' 2,905 






^13 


84 




VI 


67S 


164 




1 




1.105 




n 


94 


66 




VI 


313 


153 


r V V 1^ I J CO 






i. 


C^oun, Mich, 


I 


tj600 


L2$0 




li 




174 




VI 


477 


178 


Chester, Pa 


' 1 


L764 


1,455 




11 








VI 


279 


137 


*Cook.llK 


1 


5,081' 


3,656 








468 






1.52S 


49? 




I 


1,014 


325 




11 


145 


120 




VI 


574 


156 



47.0 8.5 18.2 

44.0 8.3 ^20.2 
4 8.2^ 9.7 ^ 7,9 

55.1 ' 23,7 HO- 



56.0 


3.0 


40,9 


48.3 




26,8 


38,3 


12.2 


23.3 « 


21.3 


1 1 


'20,1 


30.3 


' -1.? 


19,7 


9.6 


0,6 


2,9 


51.8 




27.0 


35,8 


2.0 


20.0 


8.8 




3.2 


40.2 




13.0 


33.8 


8,0 


8.6 


8,3 




5,8 


25.6 




14,7 



20.3 


33.8 


19.1 


15,5 


. 35,7 


20.2 


30,5 


' 313 


19,5 


17.2 ■ 


8,7 


36,3 


13.1 ; 


1.5 


42.4 


2r.5 


2,6 \ 

* 


49,0 


2,7 * 


13.0 


48.7 




67.8 


10.9 


9.0 


12.9 


5^.7 


6.0 


72,8 


17.7 


24.8 


16,1 


32. t 


13,7 ' 


30,1 


M.t 


5,5 


73.1 


18.2 


27,1 


8,8 

* 


51,0 


M7,3 


52.0 


.14,1 


2,5 


715 


19.2 


10,9 


31.4 


42,9 
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Fercefttage of Terminations^ 



Eniw^ Employment 



Title 



Individual! 
Served ^ 



Terminated 



foiaJ 



Direct 
Placement 



Indirect 
Placement 



Obtained 
Employment 



Other 
Positive 



COUNTIES (conmiDed) 




(U 


(2) 


Middlesex. NJ 


1 

VI 


.2,194 ^ 
K06S ' 


1,J74 
129 
972 


PascOf Fla. 


t 

J 

n * 

VI 


^ ^64 
f 211 


2,263 
46 
91 


•Ramsey, Mmn > 


I 

ir 

VI 


201 


111 


StaniUaui, Ca 


1 

If 

VI 


J.627 
2S0 < 
840 


2,780 
124 
751 




Non* 
Positive 



(6) 


(7) 




4J 


2L1 


314 


18,6 


40,3 


2«,7 


10^ 

f 


59.4 


21J0 


21.4 


- ILl 


47,4 


«.7 


30,4 


23,9 


23.0 


4.4 > 


40,6 


,,;/ 


6^0 


11,0 


1S,9 


42,3 

• 


* — 
21,6 


4.9 


3U 


' 44,7 


I5J 


16,1 


21,0 


6,B 


58J 


2L3 



♦Uraon, NJ 




1*962 


h603 






142 


79 




VI 


^ 659 


B4 


CONSORTIA 








Austin^ T«x 




2.048 


U03 




]] 








VI 




215 


QevcUndt 0. 


] 


15.879 


n.738 




11 


L609 


L511 




VI 


2 J 10 


ia&6 


Kansas Cny.Ks.*^ 


1 


^ 2,'428 


h831 




[[ 


104 


33 




VI 


492 


U8 


Lansing* Mich. 


; 


8,526 


5331 




11 


387 


292 




VI 


85 r' 


527 


Pho«nu /Maricopa. Ai 


1 


8^026 


6,134^ 




11 


703 


414 




VI 


3.162 


1.289 



22.8 


12.7 


8.7 


\A 




-f< c 


8,9 




5,1 


3,8 


49.4 


4L8 


IS 1 

^Oh J 








li ^ 


47 0 


37 9 


15 0 

*■ * 


t 

15.4 


7.4 


31.5 


30,6 


60.0 




54.4 


, .5.6 


18 


37,2 


2S 1 


14.5 


5.9 


7.7 


24 J 


47,8 


8 1 


0.1 


6.0 


2.0 . 


76.0^ 


15.9 


27.8 


0.1 


23.9 


3.8 


^59.0 ' 


13,1 


52.3 


19.1 


33.2 






4l/,J 


42.4 




26J 


' 15.1 


lit 




22 9 




15.2 


7.6 


L7 


75,4 


29.2 


10.9 




11-7 


24.8 


45,9 


12.7 




8.9 


3^ 


IIJ 


9,6 


34.3 




18.2 


16J 


30,6 


35,1 


44 J 


16.2 


27 9 


'~ 




26,5 


22.9 




22 9 




4i.U 




32.4 




32.4 




20.2 


47,3 



3J9 



\ 
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ERIC 



Percentage of Terminationf' 



Entered Emplgyment 



Prime Sponsors 



Individuals 
Served* 



Terminated Total 



Direct Indirect Obt^ed 
Placement Placement Employment 



Othcf ■ 
Positive 



Nom J 
Positi^ 



CONSORTIA (continued) 




-(1) 


(2) 

• 


<3) 


<4) 




(5) 


(6) 


<7) 


(8) 


Orange Co.i Ca. 




7,717 


6.515 ^ 


5g.2 


31.5 


c 


24.9 


L7 


20.6 


\ 21.2 


II 


724 


291 * 


24,7 




17.2 


7.6 


37.1 


38.1 




VI 


2.ISS 


1.1^7 


'33.4 






19.3 


14.1 


■ 31.0 


i 35.6 

1 


Rai^gh. NC* 






1.430 


12.3 






^6.2 


6.0 


68.9 


1 13.3 




U 


122 


< 43 


34.9 






9.3 . 


25.6 


4.6 


J 60.5 




VI 


632 


280 


36.1 






15,0 


21.1 


6.4 


^ 57.5 












-im 












Pinellas/St. Petersburg, Fla. 




3,356 


2.«9 


30.9 


13.^ 




4.2 


13.0 - 


30.0 


39.1 




u 


355 


1^2 


44.5 






26.9 


17.6 


4.9 


50.5 




VI 


1,411 


669 


45.7 






29.6 


16.1 


4.0 


50.2 


San JgaquiniCa. 




8,759". 


6,860 


31.4 


14:6 




5.3 


10.9 


12.1 


56.5 


11 


590 


434 


15.^ 








6.2 


68.9 


15.? 




VI 


687 


423 


30.0 






16.3 ^ 


13.7 


44.7 


^ 24.3 



STATES 





1 


3,399 


^2,709 


. 53.4 ■ 


0.5 


' 47.8 


5.0 


11.3 


35.3 




11 


2,207 


1.764 


25.2 




19.4 


5.7- 


51.5 


23.4 




VI 


2,663 


2.663 


14.?^ 




■ 6^8" 


8.1 


. 44.9 


40.2 


'Arizona 


1 


5.793 


4,733 


24.5 


5.6 


12.0 


6.9 


41.0 


34.5 




U 


363 


284 


19.7 




7.7 


12.0 


66.5 


13.7 




VI 


1,332 


^89i 


28.6 


0.2 


20.0 


4 8>l 


30.8 


40.6 


*Noith Carolina 


1 


I5.Z85 


^ 7,565 


23.4 . 


0.2 


6.8 


14.5 


9.4 


67.3' 




11 


\ LS99 


1,472 


29.9 




2.2 


27.6 


_ - 9.0 


61.0 




VI 


1^157 


5.062 


59.3 




1.2 


28.0 


, 8.8 


61.9 


*Texa* 




26.231 


^ 22,853 


24.9 


9.2 


10.6 


^Si 


61. S 


fit 

13.3 




- Jl 


861 


644 


34.2 


2.0 


18.3 


13.8 


33'.7 


32.1/v 




VI 


.5,061 


2,871, 


49.3 


2.3 


24.9 


22.r 


" 9-4 


. 41.5 * 



Source. QuftrUHy Progress ReporU, Employment and Training Admtnlfltratton. U.S, Department of Labor 
Throuih June 30. 1?76. ^ . ' 

^Column heading definitions: . * / 

Direct Placement— placed In un»ub$idlzed employment $fter recemng only outreach* Intake* and referral s^rvtcH: 
IndiKc t Placement -placed jn unsubsiducJ cmplwment after receiving traiAmg. employment, or other manpower «ervice». 
" Obtained Employment— obtained employment through other meart^. 
t^hei Positive -en rotied jn s^hvui, entered armed f^r^e^, irsniteried lu another manpuwei piv^ram oi ^umpJeted program objective but 

did not enter enfployment. ^ * 

Non-Posltlve— left program for other rea*ont> — ' 
.^Topeka became Tof)eka -Shawnee Consortium in fiscal 1976. * , > 

^Dtke County withdrew from the Oevclan^ Con^rtium in fiscat 1976. . ^ « , 

* Balance of Wake County withdrew from the Raleigh Consortium in fucal 1 976. 

^Cumberland and Penobtcot Counties withdrew from State program in fiscal 1976> ^ ' ' < 

^.B^la^ce of county or state. • 
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TAEtDE 10 Characteristics of Persons Servejd. Terminated, and Entered Employment. U.S, Titles I, and VI, Fiscal 1976 
(Percentages) ' k 



> 


Title 1 ■ , 






Title I] 






Title V! 




> 


Individuals 
Served* 


Termi- 
nations 


Entered 
Employ- 
ment 


IndmduaU 
Served' 


Termi- 
nations 


Entered 
Emptoy*^ 
♦ment 


Individuals 
Served' 


Termi- 
nations 


Entered 
Employ^ 
ment ^ 


S^\: Male 


54 


5# 




64 


64 


a 


65 


67 


67 




46 


^5^ 


43 ^ 


36 


36^ 




J5 


33 


33 ^ 


Age. 2) and under 




59 


40 


22 * 


22 




22 




21 


'22-44 # 


36 


35 


51 


64 


65 




64 


65 ■ 


68 


45 apd over 


7 


G 


9 , 




13 • 


n 


' 14 


12 


11 


Educattoo 1 1 years or (ess 


55 


57 


38 


26 


25 


21 


26 


* 23 . 




12 years 


33 ' 


^31 . 


45 


*'42 


43 


44 


43 


43 


44 


ov<ir 12 ycirs 




12 


17 


32 


32 


35 ^ 


3t 


30 


33 



. Family Income: ^ jjj^ • 



AFDC 

EcondmicaJly Disadvantagec 
V ' . 

.Race: White ^ * 

^ Black 

SpanUh Speaking 

Veterans: > 
Recently Separated ^ 
Special 
Other 

Labor Force Status* 
Unemployed 

Underemployed and Other 



15' 


14 


9 


' 6 




'5, 




6 


6 




76 


75 


f 66 


47 


45 


43 




44 


45 


38 


55 


56 


64 




65 ' 


75 




68 


67 


78 


37 


37 






16 






. 23 


23 


' 17 






- ^ 
















^ i4 




14 


12 


'lO 


? 




10 


11 


* 8 


2 




3 


4 , 


3 ■ 


3 




5 


* 

5 


5 


4 


3 


5 




10 


10 






9 


10 


5 


4 

- 


6 


11 




12 








12 


70 


67 




* 77 


81 


82 




32 


81 


85 


30 


32 


19 


23 


19 


17 




13 




15 



* Source: Empioymeni and Training Administration, U.S. Depariment of Labor 
* ThIo^g^ June 30, 1 976. 1 
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DtscmsfOfL A'${, Washuig|on< D.O: U.S. Govenui^^^Kitisg Office. 
Advisof^ C<nnnussioQ on lot^ovcmnienta] RcUu^^|» Compr^hentive BtTpipymem 

and Tmnrttg Acr Borfy Headings from a Hybrid BldtKfant Prepared by Carl Stenberg. 

A<58. Washjngton, D.C. U.S GovcdunentPnntuiBffice^JuDc 1977/ 
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